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PREFACE 


task of gathering all the data contained herein. 

It is now soon nineteen years since the writer came to California. Not many years 
had passed before inquiries came reregarding farm conditions of this State. Ignorant 
as he was on the subject he paid little or no attention at first, but these inquiries did 
not cease, and finally a thought came to his mind, ‘‘Here you might be of some service to your people.’”’ 
But in order to enlighten others it was necessary to enlighten one’s self, so the writer connected himself 
with the Agricultural Department of the University of California and there received authentic informa- 
tion on all subjects pertaining to the climatic and agricultural conditions of the State. 

An additional circumstance became a potent factor in adding stimulus to the work. Each passing year 
recorded a considerable number of Lutheran families from the Eastern or Middle Western States setthng 
here and there in this vast domain. And as a result they became lost, completely swallowed up as it were, 
in this maelstrom of materialism and—in all matters spiritual—indifferentism, so prevalent and dominat- 
ing in these regions of the Western Coast. 

The object of this volume, therefore, is self-evident. Its immediate purpose is to give authentic 
information regarding the potentialities of soil and climate in California. And this information is specifie- 
ally intended to benefit those of our brethren in other parts who contemplate going out in search of a 
home in this distant and to them unknown country. 

Ever since the early dawn of human history man has been of a roaming nature. And westward has 
been his course. This migratory trait of human kind is pre-eminently true of the race from which we 
spring. In the course of years thousands and tens of thousands of our people have left the regions where 
they first settled in this great land of possibilities, some going North and some West, some here and some 
there. And as a consequence many of them have gone astray. In view of this condition we have a duty 
imposed upon us as Christians. We owe to our people that we direct them, as far as we are able to do 
so, in this very vital matter of finding new homes and forming new communities. This is an effectual way 
of promoting their true welfare—which is not only material but primarily spiritual. 

An endeavor to fulfill this Christian duty is not a new departure in the history of the American 
church. An effort to gather friends and relatives and members of the same faith into communities has 
been an integral element in the upbuilding and shaping of the Christian church in this country. In reflect- 
ing on our own branch of this work, we find this to be true. The congregations of Muskego, Koshkonong, 
Spring Prairie, Rock Prairie, and many more too numerous to mention—the main-spring in their forma- 
tion was the community element, a desire of brethren to live and worship together and a recognition of 
the truth that ‘‘United we stand, but divided we fall.’’ 

It is the hope and prayer of the writer that the information contained in this volume may result not 
only in some material value in the work of upbuilding the Lutheran Church in this part of our land, but 
add to the spiritual welfare of the individual as well. 

Thinking it would be of interest to the reader to get a collective view of the work of the Lutheran 
Church in California, the author has endeavored to gather and present the material necessary for this 
purpose. 

As it will be noticed, special stress is laid on the English missionary work in San Francisco. The 
reason is obvious. This missionary activity is the first effort by our Synod in the way of distinctively 
English Lutheran church-work. In the disaster befalling our city in 1906 this initial effort was well-nigh 
destroyed. But for the assistance of our brethren in the faith—particularly in the Eastern congrega- 
tions—there would be no English Lutheran Church of our Synod in San Francisco today. The writer, 
therefore, feels that our church people should know about the rehabilitation of Trinity Church and become 
more acquainted with its members by scanning the pages of this volume, dedicated to the honor of all 
those who came to our rescue in the hour of greatest need. 

A chapter, entitled ‘‘The Main Outlines of the Norwegian-Danish Lutheran Chureh-Work in Ameriea,’’ 
will also be found in this volume. All the work of our church out here has, to a great extent, been made 
possible by the noble efforts and sacrifices on the part of our Hastern brethren. Our church people here, 


therefore, cherish a strong desire to learn more about the work of establishing our Lutheran Zion in 
America. In an effort to satisfy this desire the writer deemed it fitting and proper to add this chapter. 
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tion 1s growing apace. The number of pastors who 

are not obliged to officiate in English, on some 
occasion or other, is steadily decreasing. On the other 
hand a constantly increasing number of our churches 
employs the English language, along with the Norwegian 
or Danish, in the training of the young and in public 
worship; in several of these congregations English pre- 
dominates; in some it has become the official language. 
And of late years still another stage in this development 
has been reached. I refer to the organization of not a 
few exclusively English congregations which are affiliated 
with our Synod, or at all events served by our pastors. 
Indeed no wide acquaintance with the cities, particularly 
of the Northwest and the Pacific Coast, is necessary to 
foster the conviction that the call for more such work is 
urgent, and that our present number of English congre- 
gations could soon be materially increased, if we but had 
the laborers needed to develop only those fields which 
now are inviting us to enter. Even with our present 
deplorably insufficient supply of ministers, the prospects 
are that the year 1908 will register several additions to 
the list. 

The significance of the facts here presented will be- 
come still more apparent, when we consider that hardly 
more than a decade has passed since our Synod for the 
first time entered independently upon exclusively English 
ehureh-work, and gave it in charge of a pastor who should 
devote all his time and energy to such work only. And 
it certainly appears prophetic of a bright future for this 
branch of our work, that our very first distinctively 
English mission has long ago developed into a vigorous 
self-supporting congregation, which last summer settled 
in a church home that in point of size is excelled by but 
a few churches in our Synod, and in point of beauty and 
eomfort by none. I refer to Trinity English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of San Francisco, which has been 
served from the beginning of its existence until the 
present time by the same pastor, the Rev. E. M. Stensrud. 

In view of the present status and the future pros- 
pects of our English work, even a brief sketch of the 
history of this pioneer English mission in our Synod 
may afford instruction and encouragement. 
further reason why such an article should prove accept- 
able is furnished by the circumstance that no full account 
of the dedication of Trinity Church has hitherto appeared 


ayy English work within our synodical organiza- 
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in the HERALD a neglect, let it be said, for which a most 
humble apology is due from the present writer to the 
editor and the readers of this periodical, and in partic- 
ular to Trinity congregation. 

The mother church of our Synod in San Francisco, 
in fact, the first Scandinavian Lutheran congregation on 
the Pacifie Coast, was the church of Our Savior’s, estab- 
lished in 1870. During the first years of its existence 
the successive pastors were not permitted to confine their 
activity to the city, but were called to minister also to the 
Scandinavian colonies, which were continually springing 
up in the neighboring towns and country districts. Dur- 
ing this initial period almost all their ministrations were 
carried on in the mother tongue. But as more laborers 
arrived on the field, and the resident pastor—from 1880 
to 1895, and again since 1898, the Rev. O. Groensberg— 
was enabled to devote his time more exclusively to his 
city parish, it became even more necessary to employ the 
language of our country in the work of the church. 

In the majority of Norwegian and Danish settlements 
in the United States the Anglicizing process is at present 
going on too rapidly, in our opinion. We do not, of 
course, object to our people learning the language of their 
adopted country. It is but natural and right that they 
should do so as quickly as possible, but we do deplore 
that so many cast overboard the mother tongue in their 
zeal for mastering& the English language. For, apart 
from many other considerations, the statement of one of 
the foremost American educators will ever prove true, 
that ‘‘you really can not master Hnglsh in any true or 
large sense of the word without knowing something of 
other languages.’’ Particularly in view of the ease with 
which our children could be made to retain a knowledge 
of Norwegian or Danish, and to enjoy the benefits of an 
acquaintance with two languages, it certainly is a pity, 
that most children are permitted to unlearn the one in 
learning the other. It need not be pointed out that the 
abrupt suddenness of such Anglicizing is a serious menace 
to the integrity of family life among our immigrants, 
and adds greatly to the burdens which our church must 
shoulder. And nowhere, apparently, do our countrymen 
so readily abandon their old speech and adopt English 
as the language of home and heart as in California, and 
especially in San Francisco. One reason may be that the 
Seandinavian colony there never has been very large, 
when compared with our chief centers in the Northwest ; 
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another may, perhaps, be found in the circumstance that 
in the early period the greater number of settlers did not 
come directly from the fatherland. At all events, Our 
Savior’s Church was soon obliged to provide English 
classes in its Sunday-school, and an ever-increasing num- 
ber of catechumens asked for English instruction. 
How to supply the spiritual wants of this host of 
young people, who had received all their religious train- 
ing in English and for the many Americanized descend- 
ants of Lutherans, who had not been affihated with the 
churech—this problem, which today confronts almost 
every one of our city congregations, presented peculiar 
difficulties in San Francisco. In our smaller towns the 
problem is most commonly solved by providing English 
evening services, or by having English morning services 
on alternate Sundays. This method is also frequently 
applied in large cities, in which our Synod has several 
churches, each occupying a certain limited territory. 
But in San Francisco we had but one chureh, whose con- 
stituency was scattered throughout half a hundred square 
miles of territory. It is difficult to secure a good attend- 
ance in the evening when such distances are to be covered. 
Besides, Our Savior’s Church has always had a very 
specific missionary obligation over against the large 
Scandinavian floating population of the city, the sailors, 
tourists, and transients of every kind, who prefer to 
worship in the mother tongue, and might not repeat their 
visit if they should happen in on an English service. 
Consider also the varied duties of the one pastor who 
was to serve this large population, the many calls upon 
his time, the distances to be traversed in the course of 
special ministrations, and it will readily appear that he 
could not in reason be expected to undertake the addi- 
tional task of carrying on separate and specific English 
work. Still, determined efforts were made at rallying 
the Americanized element about a series of regular eve- 
ning services; but all such endeavors fell short of success 


because of the many adverse circumstances indicated 
above, so the problem remained, and became constantly 
more insistent and vexing. 

The true way out of this difficulty was plain. It 
required no great sagacity on the part of pastor and 
people to perceive that the whole situation called for the 
appointment of a second pastor, who could take charge 
of the English field. But to discover this obvious solu- 
tion was one thing; to apply it, another. If the new man 
was to be an assistant, the congregation felt that it would 
have to furnish his salary, and its financial burdens were 
already taxing it to the limit of its capacity. Or, if a 
separate English organization were to be effected, the 
same question of funds would again be the stumbling- 
block. For the treasury of the Board of Home Missions 
was regularly being drained to support the Seandinavian 
stations; and at that time our Synod had no Board of 
English Work,:to which a congregation in such plight 
could look for advice and financial assistance. 

It was the providential appeal of a stout-hearted 
Christian woman to the president of our Synod, which, 
humanly speaking, saved the day for English work in 
Sen Francisco, and ultimately resulted in the founding 
of Trinity congregation. 


MRS. ALETHE NELSON* 


In the course of his remarks at the dedication of 
Trinity Chureh, Dr. Koren himself gave the following 
account of this memorable incident: ‘‘During a visit m 
San Francisco some years ago I was quite indisposed one 
day, and was lying on a lounge in Pastor Groensberg’s 
study, when word was brought to me that an old lady 
wished to speak with me. I begged to be excused, as I was 
far from well; but she insisted on being admitted, and 
on entering told me that she had a special request to 
make of me before I left the city; and it was a matter 
of so much moment to her that she felt impelled to pre- 
sent it to me without delay. And what was this impor- 
tant matter? She said, ‘In this city we must have an 


*Biography, page 11. 
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English congregation and have our Lutheran doctrines 
proclaimed in the English language. Not to do this 
would be a great sin which we shall rue bitterly some day. 
To my own children Norwegian has become a foreign lan- 
gauge, and my grandchildren can not understand it at 
all. Will you not promise to help us out in this matter?’ 
As I hesitated, she continued, ‘You must promise this, 
and give me your hand as a pledge!’ I replied that I 
did not yet see my way clear to secure the organization 
which she deemed so necessary, but gave her my word 
that I would use every endeavor to fulfill her request. 
This was the first seed of the great work, in which we 
rejoice today.’’ * 

Our venerable president was faithful to his promise ; 
to his wise counsel and hearty support the inauguration 
and the success of the work in San Francisco are due in 
great measure. 


The ‘‘seed’’ sown by the far-seeing and pious mother 
in Israel sent forth its first shoot in 1896. At that time 
Rey. B. Harstad was temporarily in charge of Our 
Savior’s Church, Rev. Groensberg having accepted a posi- 
tion as principal of the Pacific Lutheran Academy at 
Parkland. In response to Dr. Koren’s assurances of aid 
from the Synod and to the urgent requests of its pastor, 
the congregation in that year formally resolved to estab- 
lish a distinctively Enghsh department of its church- 
work. Mr. HE. M. Stensrud, then a student at our theo- 
logical seminary, was called as assistant pastor to con- 
duet this specific missionary enterprise. In the spring 
of 1897 he was formally installed by Rev. Carl Hoel, the 
pastor of the congregation. The installation sermon was 
delivered by the famous German Lutheran pioneer of 
California, the late President J. M. Buehler, who chose 
for this occasion the very significant and fitting text, 
‘‘But if any provide not for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.’’ (1 Tim. 5, 8.) 


Our young assistant pastor soon discovered that Eng- 
lish missionary enterprise means up-hill work. A new 
path must be hewn out, and not a few obstacles were to 
be surmounted. The very circumstance that the work 


*Mrs. Alethe Sophia Nelson was born in Kristiansand, Norway, Sep- 
tember 19, 1831, and came to New Orleans in 1846. In 1848 she married 
Capt. Jacob Nelson, and two years later moved to California, via Panama, 
living the remainder of her life in San Francisco. On February 28, 1906, 
she died in San Jose, and was buried at San Francisco from Our Savyior’s 
Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church. Rev. Groensterg, her old pastor, 
and Rey. Stensrud, pastor of the church she had helped pray into existence, 
officiating. 

Mrs. Nelson was no ordinary woman. Her strong personality and her 
rare mental gifts give her a place among the great women, and she was 
very religious. [fogether with her husband, who died many years before her, 
she was one of/the founders of Our Savior’s Scandinavian Church, where 
she remained a member and a mainstay until her death. Captain and 
Mrs. Nelson being childless, adopted a little girl by the name of Louise. 
In the course of years, she married Captain Charles J. Lucky. Two children 
were born to them—Karen Louise Alethe and Jacob Nelson. Losing mother 
in their tender years, ““Grandma’”’ Nelson took mother’s place, and to these 
children she became a mother indeed. Her self-sacrificing work in the 
rearing of these children will never be forgotten by all who knew her. It 
was also affectionately acknowledged and gratefully remembered by Nelson 
and Lulu, when they arrived at the age of discretion. 

The Lucky family was one of the most favorably known and highly 
esteemed in the Scandinavian community of San Francisco. In church 
circles especially will never be forgotten the part this family took in the 
work of the church. Though remaining a member of the Scandinavian 
Congregation until his death, Captain Lucky was one of the strongest advo- 
eates of an English Lutheran mission at this place. A strong argument for 
so being, he found in his own home—Lulu and Nelson being unable to speak 
his mother-tongue, whose names therefore he placed on the charter member- 
ship roll of Trinity Church which he helped to organize. The Captain died 
a few years ago; his son Nelson died last July; Lulu is married to a prom- 
inent engineer of the Southern Pacific Company—Hallock Bromley, residing 
-at Los Gatos in a beautiful home built on father’s and grandma’s old 
country homestead to which she fell heir, 


was to be carried on under the auspices of the Scandi- 
navian congregation was not an unmixed blessing. There 
being but one house of worship to be used jointly by the 
two parts of the congregation, the English services, as a 
subordinate feature, were naturally relegated to Sunday 
evenings. There being but one congregation, it would 
be difficult to rally a special body of enthusiastic workers 
about the English cause, without arousing misgivings 
among those particularly interested in developing the 
Scandinavian department. It was hardly to be expected 
that all the older members should look with favor upon 
what to them might appear as something of an innova- 
tion, portentious, at that, of the wane of the language, 
the customs and observances which are dear to us all. 


Aside from difficulties of this character, practically 
unavoidable in a parish, where two departments, con- 
ducted by two pastors in two different languages among 
two different elements, are housed under one roof, our 
pioneer English missionary was also seriously embar- 
rassed by lack of the most necessary English church books 
and periodicals. At that time the one hymn book pub- 
lished by our Syned contained but 130 hymns; there was 
no “‘Our Friend,’’ no Graebner’s ‘‘Lessons’’ to interest 
and instruct the children and the teachers in the Sunday- 
school; no “‘Lutheran Herald’’ to acquaint young and 
old alike with the enterprises and needs of our church ; 
no Laache’s ‘‘Book of Family Prayer’’ for use in the 
daily home worship; no English versions of some of the 
most precious works of Lather. 


Nowadays the pastor who engages in English work is, 
Still, we are yet 
waiting anxiously for a new, enlarged and improved edi- 
tion of ‘‘Christian Hymns,’’ and, above all, for a com- 
plete Church Book and Ritual. And when we consider 
how deficient our Synod is in ‘‘helps’’ needed for effi- 
cient work in our parochial schools, in Sunday-schools, 
in Young People’s societies, and in mission fields, it may 


in these respects, far better equipped. 


not be amiss to suggest that the functions as well as the 
membership of our Enelish Board should be enlarged so 
as to enable it to assist the Board of Publication, even 
as it co-operates with the Board of Home Missions. 
One great hindrance to the advancement of our Eng- 
lish work in San Francisco was eliminated on April 24, 
1899, when Our Savior’s Chureh unanimously resolved 
to authorize the organization of an independent English 
congregation, and permitted such of its members as pre- 
ferred English to depart in peace. Only three families 
and about a dozen young people availed themselves of 
this permission; however, several families who had not 
been connected the Scandinavian congregation 
joined the new organization, swelling the number of pay- 
ing members to twenty-five. ‘‘Not a very gratifying re- 
sult of two years’ labor,’’ you may say. We beg to differ. 
It should be borne in mind that Pastor Stensrud during 
these two years had organized and served our first Eng- 
lish congregation, St. Paul’s in Oakland. But apart from 
that, a very rapid numerical growth at the start is 
not, as a rule, a healthy symptom in a church, any more 
‘(A young tree should grow wood.”’ 


with 


than in a plant. 
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Hampered as the new enterprise had been by the condi- 


tions referred to, the band that had rallied around it was. 


large indeed. And its members would be likely to prove 
loyal and united, welded together by one great pur- 
pose. In the church souls should not be numbered, but 
weighed. 

The determination and discipline fostered during the 
trial period became manifest when the English work 
could develop independently. Though the new organiza- 
tion had no home and was obliged to be content with 
rented quarters, not very suitable for its purposes, its 
efforts during the first year resulted in a gain of no less 
tha 94 souls. In the succeeding years the growth was 
not so rapid. Still up to the time of the great earth- 
quake a total of 250 souls joined the church, a remark- 
able increase under the circumstances. Another very 
gratifying feature of this development was the fact that 
almost all the new members had not hitherto been con- 
nected with any Lutheran society in the city; during the 
entire period after the organization less than a dozen 
souls were transferred from the Seandinavian mother 
church. 


But while the progress of the cause was very en- 
couraging, the lack of a church home was felt even more 
keenly. It was difficult to induce any but very good 
Lutherans to attend public worship in an uncomfortable 
hall, when stately and well-appointed American churches 
all around were only too glad to bid them welcome. And 
another disheartening feature was the expense and dis- 
comfort devolving upon the different organizations with- 
in the church, so long as they were obliged to meet 
and carry on their work in halls used and arranged for 
other purposes. Consequently every energy was directed 
toward securing a suitable house of worship. But the 
financial capacity of the organization was lamentably 
deficient in view of the current high prices of real estate 
and building material. The object to be attained ap- 
peared very distant, and the faith and courage of pastor 
and people were often put to a very severe test. 

Finally, after three years of patient plodding, the 
congregation resolved to seek the aid of the Synod Chureh 
Extension. In making this appeal it could justly plead 
that the vitality shown by their body, the strategic im- 
portance of their work in the metropolis of the Pacific, 
and the prospects of wider usefulness deserved the en- 
couragement of a loan. The appeal met with a ready 
response; particularly through the good offices of Dr. 
Koren, an appropriation of $5,000 was secured in April, 
1903. This sum, together with $1,000 furnished by the 
congregation, was straightway devoted to the purchase 
of a church lot. The committee appointed to decide on 
the location of the future church consisted of Messrs. 
J. J. Olsen, Fred Miller and Pastor Stensrud. It de- 
serves special mention because of the rare good judgment 
exhibited in the selection made. The lot, 60x122, is near 
the intersection of Howard and Eighteenth, a point easily 
reached from all parts of the city and the very center 
of the main Lutheran section. At the present time the 
value of this church site is estimated at $10,000. 


JOHN J. OLSEN, Sr.* 


The substantial support given the cause by the Synod 
was reflected in the new zeal and energy with which the 
congregation set itself to the task of erecting its church 
home. Even before the receipt of the loan from the 
Church Extension, the establishment of a building fund 
had been formally authorized. But now the work of 
soliciting subscriptions was pushed with great vigor, and, 
owing particularly to the untiring efforts of the pastor, 
the handsome sum of $5,000 was pledged by the close of 
1903. In the followimg year a like amount was 
subseribed. 

It was in the summer of this year that the present 
writer, during a sojourn in San Francisco, became ac- 
quainted with Trinity congregation, its history, char- 
acter and aims. I was particularly impressed with the 
importance and extent of the field for English Lutheran 
work in the city, and with the wise and deliberate fore- 
casting of the congregation for the occupation of this 
field. The interest and devotion manifested by the mem- 
bers, and the hearty good-will with which the building 
project was greeted by the Lutherans of the city in gen- 
eral, justified me in counselling the congregation to elect 
a building committee and to have plans prepared for the 
edifice at once. In August a building committee was 
appointed, consisting of the pastor and Messrs. O. A. 
Tveitmoe, J. J. Olsen, Fred Miller and K. M. Dahl. 
At a later date this committee received a valuable re- 
enforcement in Messrs. A. Sonderup and Otto Ottesen. 
Before consulting an architect a great deal of time and 
thought was expended in discussing the size, style and 
material of the proposed church. After arriving at a sub- 
stantial agreement on these points, Architect August 
Nordin was engaged to prepare plans and specifications 
in accordance with the suggestions furnished by the com- 
mittee. Those of our readers who have had experience in 
erecting churches will anticipate the usual thunderclap. 
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The estimate of the architect, of course, called for an 
expenditure far in excess of that contemplated by the 
committee. More than $16,000 would be required to put 
up the structure, for which the committee had fondly 
imagined that but little more than the $10,000 in sight 
would be sufficient. And, in addition to this, several 
thousand dollars more would be required to furnish the 
church and make it ready for use. 

But the building committee rose superbly to the oc- 
easion. Its members were convinced that the substitu- 
tion of a smaller and less substantial building for the 
one planned would not serve the best interests of the 
cause. On the other hand, it would not do to cumber so 
young a congregation with a heavy debt. A few mem- 
bers, who had already contributed largely to the fund, 
on August 7, 1905, pledged themselves anew for a magnifi- 
cent total of $5,000. This act of self-sacrificing gen- 
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erosity left the congregation no choice. The plans were 
accepted, the contract awarded, and operations begun 
without delay. February 11, 1906, the cornerstone was 
laid in the presence of a large assembly. The text 
selected for this occasion by the preacher, Rev. J. 
Johansen, of Fresno, gave an eminently fitting expres- 
sion to the deepest heart-sentiment of the faithful work- 
ers, ‘‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.’’ The intro- 
ductory address was delivered by Rev. S. B. Hustvedt, 
of Oakland; and Pastors O. Groensberg and J. Schroeder 
brought greetings from the Scandinavian mother church 
and the German Lutheran churches respectively. 

On Easter Sunday of that year the congregation 
moved into the commodious Sunday-school auditory of 
the new church, with the intention of conducting its work 
there until the entire building should be ready for use. 
We shall not attempt to picture the grateful joy with 
which the congregation then celebrated the Festival of 
Hope. For eight years they had been without a church 
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home of their own. Now the object of their long-con- 
tinued endeavors, sacrifices and prayers stood before them 
in concrete form. Only a few weeks more, and the cap- 
stone would be placed on their labors, when the temple 
reared should be consecrated to the Lord. 


Three days after came the great earthquake with its 
many attendant horrors, dashing to the ground all these 
cherished plans and fond hopes. During the great con- 
flagration which followed it appeared as though not only 
the new building must crumble away, but the whole or- 
ganization as well. But the Triune God stretched forth 
His omnipotent arm to protect the church that bore His 
name. As by a miracle the new building was saved. 
The ocean of fire rolled on toward it, engulfing every- 
thing in its path; but at the rear wall of the church 
it made a sudden turn and passed by. And not one 
member of the congregation perished in the catastrophe; 
but a very few left the city, and the organization re- 
mained practically intact. 


Still, the troubled period of reconstruction called for 
all the reserve faith, loyalty and courage of the congre- 
gation. The pastor and several of the members had lost 
all their belongings and were homeless. Even the more 
well-to-do were almost crippled financially. The busi- 
ness and labor interests of the city were in confusion, 
and the readjustment of all affairs threatened to be a very 
slow process. About one-half of the subscription to the 
church was still outstanding, and the prospects of col- 
lecting these sums were apparently small. <A correspond- 
ingly large debt, amounting to many thousands, rested 
on the building, and to repair the damage wrought by 
the earthquake, so that the work of the congregation could 
be carried on there, would require an additional outlay 
of more than $5,000. The outlook was gloomy in the 
extreme, but through the grace of God the congregation 
stood this new test nobly and came out of the trial in 
triumph. All who were able to do so paid in their sub- 
scriptions, more than $4,000 being recovered in this man- 
ner. God opened the hearts of brethren in the faith 
throughout the land, and the gifts sent in by them cov- 
ered the damage to the building, and set on their feet 
again those members who had lost their all. Many 
friends of the cause in the city itself came to the assist- 
anee of the struggling congregation, and the members 
themselves did all in their power to restore normal con- 
ditions in the affairs of the church. 


From information gained during the writer’s second 
sojourn in San Francisco last summer, too much can 
hardly be said in praise of the heroic morale shown 
by the building committee in these troublous times. They 
were all sufferers from the catastrophe to a greater or 
less extent, and might, without causing adverse criticism, 
have directed their attention exclusively to the readjust- 
ment of their own affairs. But they rallied about their 
dear church as one man, with a high courage and un- 
swerving loyalty, with a self-sacrificmg devotion to its 
interests and an indefatigable energy which served as an 
inspiring example to the whole congregation, and could 
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not but result in the quickening and fresh progress of 
the cause. Special mention should here also be made of 
the magnanimity shown by the contractor, Mr. Fred 
Miller. Very few business men suffered more severely 
in the great calamity than he, and he sorely needed 
every dollar tied up in the building to retrieve his own 
losses; still he never complained because of the slowness 
with which the payments came in, particularly during the 
first months after the disaster; though often pressed for 
funds himself, he was always patient with the church 
and accommodated himself to its needs in a manner 


which won for him the sincere gratitude of all its friends. 


Many other instances of a similar spirit of sacrifice 
and genuine attachment to the cause of the church might 
be recorded, but space will not permit. The congrega- 
tion as a whole manifested during this severe test a trust 
in God and a whole-hearted ardor and zeal, by which 
they gave their very best testimony to the worth of the 
English Lutheran cause. It is, indeed, a cheering sign 
to all who desire the advancement of English work, that 
our pioneer mission has evinced throughout the storm 
and stress of its early stage these typical Christian graces 
of faith, hope and love. 

The blessing of God rests upon His own work carried 
on in His spirit, and Trinity congregation enjoyed a fore- 
taste of its reward of grace when it was enabled, but 
little more than a year after the great catastrophe, to 
gather for worship in its finished church home and to 
dedicate it to the Triune God. 

The day of dedication, July 28, 1907, will ever be a 
glad memory in the hearts of the members and friends 
of Trinity church. The weather was perfect, and the 
beautifully decorated edifice was more than filled with 
a festal throng, numbering over 600, when the service 
of consecration was to begin. Not only the members 
and their friends, with representatives of the Lutheran 
ehurches in San Francisco and Oakland, participated, 
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but what also added greatly to the pleasure and dignity 
of the occasion was the presence of the president of the 
Synod, Dr. V. Koren, and the president of the Pacific 
District, Rev. L. C. Foss, and of many pastors and dele- 
gates from our churches on the entire Coast, who were 
attending the convention of the District Synod in Oak- 
land. The service was conducted according to the ritual 
of our church. The introductory address was delivered 
by Rev. H. A. Stub, of Seattle, Wash. Taking as his 
text Psalm 95, 1-7, the speaker gave an interesting and 
graphic. sketch of the history of the congregation— 
from which some features have been incorporated in this 
paper—and then proceeded to point out the special rea- 
sons which the congregation had for celebrating this fes- 
tival with joy and thanksgiving—all this in a manner 
which could not but stir deeply the hearts of all and 
move them to worship in spirit and truth. The dedica- 
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tion sermon was preached by the writer, pursuant to a 
promise given three years before. After the prayer of 
consecration and the offering, congratulatory addresses, 
both edifying and heartening, were delivered by Dr. 
Koren, representing the Synod, by Rev. L. Carlsen, our 
seamen’s missionary, on behalf of the Scandinavian 
mother church, and by Rev. J. H. Theiss, vice-president 
of the California and Nevada District of the German 
Lutheran Missouri Synod. A noteworthy feature of the 
services was the excellent singing, for which the credit 
is due in great part to the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Stensrud, 
who also presided at the organ. The well-trained choir 
not only rendered an inspiring anthem, but helped to 
give precision and vigor to the singing of the hymns. 
The other musical numbers, a duet by Miss Marie Son- 
derup and Mrs. W. Pow, and the solo by Mrs. P. Paul- 
sen, also were of an uplifting character and in strict 
keeping with the solemn occasion. ot 
After the dedication service the entire audience was 
invited to partake of a fine supper, served by the ladies 
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of the congregation in the spacious Sunday-school audi- 
tory on the first floor. And in the evening the festival 
exercises were rounded off in a very happy manner by 
a really admirable concert given by the musical forces 
of Trinity and St. Paul’s, Oakland, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. P. J. Oksen. 

Trinity congregation has every reason to be satisfied 
with its church home. The building is an imposing two- 
story Gothic structure in brick, 45x100, with a tower 123 
feet in height. A broad flight of steps leads up from the 
sidewalk to the entrance on the ground floor. This lower 
story is occupied mainly by the spacious Sunday-school 
room, which is 13 feet high. In front of it is a wide 
lobby, to the left a ladies’ reception room with lavatory, 
and to the right a gentlemen’s room also with lavatory. 
In the rear there is a large parlor for the use of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, with a modern kitchen to the right, 
and to the left a pleasant room for the confirmation class. 
From the front lobby two broad stairways lead up to the 
main auditorium, which has a raised floor, and, together 
with the gallery, will seat comfortably about 500. On 
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the pulpit side of the chancel is the good-sized vestry ; 
on the opposite side is a space reserved for the choir, and 
for a pipe organ, which is yet to be provided. 

The entire building is lighted by electricity, and the 
arrangements for ventilation, as well as the other ap- 
pointments, are thoroughly modern. The furnishings are 
in keeping with the general character of the edifice and 
have been donated by individual members and by the 
church organizations. The comfortable pews, which cost 
$1,436, and the handsome carpets and draperies, worth 
$800, are to be paid for by the Ladies’ Aid Society in 
four annual installments. One lady raised a substan- 
tial sum for the carpet fund. The Young People’s Soci- 
ety pays for the altar $385, and for the organ $250. The 
Sunday-school provides the baptismal font, which cost 
$69. The payment of two beautiful windows has been 
guaranteed by two ladies. The small one in the front, 
valued at $100, represents ‘‘Gethsemane.’’ A large one 
in the chancel wall cost $300 and represents the ‘‘ Resur- 
rection.’”’ The latter forms an ingenious and striking 
composition with the reredos of the altar, which bears 
the inscription, ‘‘He is risen.’’ On the altar front there 
appear the words, ‘‘Faith, Hope and Charity.’’ Thus 
the windows and the inscriptions together represent the 
sum total of Christianity. 

Considering the quality of the material used through- 
out the structure together with the completeness and 
elegance of all the appointments and furniture, the total 
cost of the church, $23,000, is very reasonable. At the 
time of the dedication about $17,500 had been paid. With 
the blessing of God the congregation will no doubt in a 
comparatively short time be able to discharge all its out- 
standing financial obligations. 

In closing this sketch of Trinity Church we join from 
the heart in the sentiments voiced by Pastor Theiss at the 
dedication: ‘‘May God bless this congregation, and may 
the word of God always be proclaimed here in its truth 
and purity. We pray that this house may thus become 
the house of refuge for many sinners, and that the Lord 
will always dwell in your midst with His peace and grace 
and glory. And may streams of divine blessing and com- 
fort also ever flow from this congregation into our other 
churches, to the honor of God and the salvation of many 
souls !”’ 


Trinity Lutheran Sunday-School 


By CuHarites M. CLaussEN, SUPPLEMENTED BY GEO. KRULL 


66 RAIN up a child in the way he should go; and 

when he is old, he will not depart from it.’’ 

(Prov. 22:6.) It was with this thought in mind 
that Trinity Lutheran Sunday-school was started. This, 
however, was no easy task. ‘The young congregation 
had only evening exercises, as our pastor was serving 
St. Paul’s Church in Oakland on Sunday mornings. 
But when the situation seemed most hopeless, God sent 
Rev. J. N. Andersen to St. Paul’s Church, thus releas- 


ing our pastor, and on Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 5, 1899, our Sunday-school was organized. Thirty 
children responded to the first call. Rev. and Mrs. E. 
M. Stensrud, Miss Lydia Krull (now Mrs. Chas. Claus- 
sen), Miss Adelaide Gudmundsen, Miss Emily J. Olsen, 
Miss Hulda Gudmundsen, Mrs. Elisabeth Paulsen, were 
the first teachers, the pastor being superintendent. 

Our congregation at. this time had, so to speak, no 


means nor any church edifice. The Mission Parlor Hall 
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in Seventeenth Street was selected as a meeting-place, 
which, in view of our finances and otherwise, seemed best 
suited for the purpose. After we had been there a year 
and a half, it was decided to move to the Mission Opera 
Hall in Mission Street, where we continued until April 
8, 1906. 

At this time, our church edifice in Howard Street, 


with us, and the fire was stopped at the very church, 
scorching its back wall and passing by. 

The dreadful days that followed will not be for- 
gotten. People were scattered, parents separated from 
children and children from parents—death and destruc- 
tion on every hand. Our church people, though saved 
from death, were deeply affected and up to May 13, 
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between Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets, was under 
construction and so nearly finished that we could move 
into the church basement. And so on April 15, 1906, 
we celebrated a blessed Easter service in our own chureh- 
home. All who worshiped with us on that day will 
remember how grateful we were for now being able to 
worship in our own church. It had been extremely 
difficult to carry on our Sunday-school work in public 
halls. Parents did not approve of such places for the 
Sunday-school and in some cases children were not 
permitted to come. However, the little flock kept on 
steadfastly and when we left the Mission Opera Hall 
the attendance had increased to one hundred children 
enrolled, with ten teachers. 


After our first Easter service in the church .base- 
ment, we looked forward with longing to the next Sun- 
day and to a new era with increasing activity in our 
Sunday-school, but ‘‘man’s will is not God’s will.’’ 
April 18, 1906, the great catastrophe came. The earth 
shook, houses fell and, to add to the horror, fire, uncon- 
trollable, followed up the work of destruction. Slowly 
but surely, the fire worked its way up to our church, 
and, as it stood there half in ruins, it looked as if the 
flames would make it a thing of the past, but God was 
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1906, we were unable to gather our children for Sunday- 
school. On this date we started our Sunday-school 
again after the fire. The debris was now so much cleared 
from the church that the children, by walking on planks, 
could reach the side door to the basement. Hight chil- 
dren came, and little by little, a few children were added 
each Sunday and in 1908 the attendance was again nor- 
mal. About this time seventy-five Finnish children were 
added to our Sunday-school. The Finnish Lutherans 
were without a church home, and temporarily their 
children attended our school, continuing with us nearly 
two years. But when their own church matters were 
re-established, they naturally left us. We were sorry, 
but their duty was to their own church first. 

Great difficulties were encountered in the years that 
followed. It was hard to get the children to attend 
regularly and material for teachers was searce. The 
enrollment hovered around the one hundred mark and 
it seemed impossible to get above this number. And 
only an average of forty-nine could be depended on for 
attendance. In September, 1909, we decided to re- 
organize the Sunday-school with a view to inereasing 
its efficiency. To this end, an assistant superintendent 
was elected, whose duty it should be to get in touch with 
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the parents of children who did not attend regularly and 
to look after all business and improvements of the Sun- 
day-school. However, all recommendations were to be 
subject to the approval of the board of teachers. The 
system proved a success. In 1910 the enrollment was 
raised to 239, with an average attendance of 92, and 
an average collection per Sunday of $4. This system 
is to this this day in effect and gives universal satis- 
faction. 


Some years ago the Sunday-school took up the work 
of soliciting subscriptions for our church paper, the 
Lutheran Herald. At that time the Lutheran Herald 
had only five subscribers in San Francisco, but in a 
year’s time we succeeded in placing the paper in about 
fifty homes, besides sending sample copies into nearly 
two hundred homes for periods of four and five weeks 
each. 


As a means to interest our children in foreign mis- 
sions, the Sunday-school has a birthday bank. At the 
advent of birthdays the children and teachers drop into 
the bank as many pennies as they are years old. At 
the close of the year we send it off to one of our 
missions. 


A eradle-roll has also been organized; its object is to 
interest parents of children under Sunday-school age in 
the work of the church. This branch of the Sunday- 
school work deserves credit for its commendable work. 
At the present time the head of the cradle-roll is Mrs. 
George Krull. 


That our Sunday-school has been a blessing, we may 
judge by its results. Many of our present congregation 
-members have grown up in the folds of the Sunday-school, 
and through this institution our church has reached 
many people, otherwise impossible to reach. The Sun- 
day-school has also been able to help the congregation 
financially and, like our other church organizations, it 
has ever been ready to extend a helping hand in pro- 
moting the Kingdom. 


The Sunday-school has adopted a graded system, 
comprising ten grades. A child, having gone through 
these grades, has learned his Bible history, Catechism and 
the Epitome, in brief, covered all that is required of a 
child for confirmation. Our present enrollment is 200 
children and 20 teachers and officers. Our average 
weekly contribution is $4.80 and our average attendance 
per Sunday is 90 children. Our present officers are: 
Superintendent, Rey. E. M. Stensrud; first assistant 
superintendent and treasurer, Geo. N. Krull; second 
assistant superintendent, Henry Ahrens; musical diree- 
tor, Mrs. E. M. Stensrud; organist, Rigmor Nygaard and 
Ingeborg Stensrud; secretary, Lilly Johnson; our pres- 
ent teachers, the pastor, Mrs. E. M. Stensrud, Charles 
M. Claussen, George Krull, Mrs. George Krull, Mrs. F. 
Fisher, F. Fisher, Rigmor Nygaard, Oscar Brorby, Inge- 
borg Stensrud, Jennette Sterud, Mrs. H. Gessler, Emma 
Giessler, Emilie Hansen, Esther Throndsen, F. V. A. 
Scott, Mrs. Ed. Larsen, Elizabeth Larsen and Mrs. Emma 
Higgins. 
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During the sixteen years of the existence of our 
Sunday-school, peace and harmony did ever permeate this 
blessed work. Never was there a time that the teachers 
and officers did not work together in an effort to obtain 
the best possible results, nor was ever any sacrifice on 
their part considered too great in the work for our 
children. 

In this connection we can not forbear to mention 
some of the noble workers who have spared neither time 
nor effort in the work to create and uphold the present 
high standard of our Sunday-school, and who are now 
not with us as teachers: Henry Olsen, John Olsen, Jr., 
7+Mrs. A. P. Hansen, Margaret Hansen, Anna Bammann, 
Sam. Braunwarth, Harold Paulsen, Gustave Paulsen, 
xMabel Johnson (now Mrs. Brorby), Ethel Johnson (now 
Mrs. Allan), Mrs. J. Hellingsen, Mrs. O. Bellesen, Ragna 
Throndsen, Martha Throndsen (now Mrs. McKay), Ethel 
Bollier (now Mrs. Thompson), Mrs. J. Akard, Albert 
Throndsen, Marie Sonderup (now Mrs. Olsen, Jr.), Clara 
Olsen (now Mrs. Pettersen), Sophie Hansen, Lulu Lucky 
(now Mrs. Bromley). 

In conclusion the compilers of this article can not 
refrain from making one more comment and that is in 
regard to the work of our musical director, Mrs. Stens- 
rud. It has been a pleasure as well as a privilege both 
for teachers and pupils to receive instruction in our 
church hymns under Mrs. Stensrud’s inspired leader- 
ship. Her way of explaining the music, her spirit and 
zeal, the soul she puts into her work, have produced 
results which will bear fruit long after Mrs. Stensrud 
is gone. 

THANSEN AND {JOHNSON FAMILIES 

In speaking of the deserving workers of the Sunday- 
school the author can not forbear making special mention 
of a couple of families whose names do not otherwise 
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Mrs. F. B. Fisher, George Krull, Mrs. Chas. Claussen, George Larsen, Anna 


Bammann, Mrs. O. Lervoog, Mrs. G. Krull, Mrs. J. Akard, Ethel Johnson. 


Ragna Throndsen, Albert Throndsen, Margaret Hansen, Rey. E. M. Stensrud, Mrs. B. M. Stensrud, S. Braunwarth, Lilly Johnson. 
Ethel Bollier, Chas. Claussen, Mabel Johnson, Freda Miller. 


appear in these columns—the Hansens and the John- 
sons. Their many years’ work as teachers in the Sun- 
day-school and their missionary efforts in bringing new 
pupils under the influence of the Word deserve recog- 
nition. 


Not least is this true of Mrs. A. P. Hansen. In the 
course of years many of the children who have attended 
our Sunday-school and were later confirmed in the church 
may thank Mrs. Hansen for getting them started in the 
good way. The name of the A. P. Hansen family also 
appears on the charter-membership roll of the congrega- 
tion. The Hansens are among those whose absence from 
the church worship is a rare exception. Three children 
were born to Mr. and Mrs. Hansen—William, Margaret 
and Esther, all of whom have been confirmed in Trinity. 
William now resides at San Jose, Esther and Margaret 
at the parental home in Appleton Avenue of this city, 
and follow the example of their Christian parents in tak- 
ing live interest in the work of the church. 


Than the Johnson family no one could be more grate- 
ful in reflecting upon the establishment of an English 
Lutheran church in our community. Strangers in a 
strange city, many children growing up not learning the 
language of father and mother, surrounded by churches 
using the language of the children, they were naturally 
lost to the Lutheran church. In the course of time Trin- 
ity Church became known in the community as a con- 
gregation where the faith of the fathers was imparted 


in the language of the children—the Enghsh. This 
happy and significant fact providentially reached the 
Johnson home, nor did it take them long to decide where 
they belonged and where they henceforth would lend their 
efforts in God’s vineyard. Ever since then all the John- 
sons, the widowed mother and her daughters—Mabel, 
Lilly, Ethel, Helene—have labored diligently in Trinity 
Church. Mrs. Mamie Johnson, as we first learned to 
know her, now Mrs. Leopold Spath, has reason to be 
thankful because of her good children and the strong 
interest they take in the work of the church. 


On March 25, 1914, there was a double wedding at 
the Johnson home. Mabel, the eldest daughter, was mar- 
ried to J. Oscar Brorby, who is an earnest and faith- 
ful worker in the Sunday-school and the church gener- 
ally. Mr. Brorby was born in Clayton County, Iowa, 
December 3, 1883, and came to California in March, 1912. 
He is now holding an important position in the employ 
of the Standard Oil Company. <A son has been born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Brorby, John Oscar. The happy couple 
reside in Noe Street, San Francisco. 


Ethel was married to James H. C. Allan, who has 
also joined Trinity and is now one of its staunch sup- 
porters. He was born in San Francisco, September 16, 
1892. He comes from a Christian home of the good old 
type. These young couples give ample evidence of the 
value of Christian training from early childhood and 
youth. ; 
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The Ladies’ Aid Society 


By the President, Mrs. E. M.STENsrup * 


T HAS ever been woman’s privilege to assist in the 
establishing and upbuilding of the Christian congre- 
gation. In Acts, ninth chapter, we read of Tabitha, 

or Doreas, a disciple at Joppe, ‘‘full of good works,’’ 
among which is mentioned that of ‘‘making clothes for 
the poor.’’ Her death and her resurrection by the 
Apostle Peter became the occasion for the conversion of 
many. In the sixteenth chapter of the same book we 
learn that a woman named Lydia of Thyatira was the 
first convert of St. Paul in Europe, and thus indirectly 
opened the door to the Christian missions there. 


9 Me 


MRS. EK. M. 


MRS. A. SONDERUP 


STENSRUD 


In our day these Christian workers are found in great 
numbers—wherever the gospel message has sounded— 
and realizing that ‘‘In union there is strength,’’ in the 
church as well as outside of it, it has become customary 
among us to form ladies’ societies to assist the congrega- 
tion in the various branches of its work. 

When Trinity English Evangelical Lutheran Church 
was organized in San Francisco on April 24, 1899, the 
ladies of the church were not slow to realize their duty 
and their opportunity. A meeting was held at the 
pastor’s residence, 235 Thirteenth Street, on June 8 of 


MRS. J. J. OLSEN, Sr. 


MRS. A. THRONDSEN 
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MRS. LYDIA KRULL 
(Honorary Member) 


the same year, and the Ladies’ Society of Trinity Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Church was organized. The 
following were its charter members: Mrs. John Christen- 
sen, 12 Eleventh Street; Mrs. C. Johnson, 1122 Deharo 
Street; Mrs. J. J. Olsen, Sr., 708 Castro Street; Mrs. 
Lina Markman, 333 Thirteenth Street; Mrs. Dorethea 
Bruun, 127 Fourteenth Street; Mrs. Peter Paulsen, 15 
Frankfort Avenue; Mrs. O. Bellesen, 1171 Folsom Street ; 
Mrs. T. Mikkelsen, 1729 McAllister Street; Mrs. A. P. 
Hansen, 90914 Capp Street; Mrs. E. M. Stensrud, 235 
Thirteenth Street; Miss Mary Hansen, 1124 Fulton 
Street ; Mrs. L. Larsen, 57 Hardy Street; Mrs. L. Wittke, 
427 Third Street; Mrs. P. Johnsen, 4222 Nineteenth 
Street. 

The object of this organization is two-fold: To further 
the cause of the English Evangelical Lutheran Mission 
at San Francisco as connected with our congregation, and 


MRS. P. PAULSEN 


MRS. OLINE BRORBY 
(Honorary Member) 


to perform such works of charity as Christian duty may 
require. 

A committee consisting of the pastor, Mrs. Olsen and 
Mrs. Paulsen was appointed to draft a constitution and 
by-laws, which same were adopted at the following meet- 
ing held June 15, at the home of Mrs. Paulsen, with 
Mrs. Bruun as hostess. The officers, consisting of presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, together 
with sewing and visiting committees, were duly elected. 
Mrs. Stensrud became president, in which capacity she 
is still serving. Mrs. Bruun, now deceased, was chosen 
vice-president, but resigned shortly, the vacaney being 
filled by Mrs. Hansen. As secretary we find Mrs. Paul- 
sen, and as treasurer, Mrs. Olsen. The sewing committee 
consisted of Mrs. Larsen, Mrs. Mikkelsen and Mrs. Mark- 
man, and they proved to be both ambitious and indus- 
trious, for we learn that work was distributed at the 


MRS. A. ANDERSEN 
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all 


MRS. J. TELLEFSEN 


next meeting, July 13, held at the home of Mrs. Chris- 
tensen. The prospect of work brought enthusiasm with 
it and in November the ladies were ready for their first 
sale, which they decided to hold on December 16. Mrs. 
Olsen offered her spacious and pleasant home for the 
occasion, and the result was most gratifying, socially 
as well as financially, netting the society $88.10. 

The visiting, or sick committee, as it was then called, 
had as members, Mrs. Wittke, Mrs. Johnsen, and Mrs. 
Bellesen, and their duty it should be to visit the sick in 
our midst and to call upon new and prospective mem- 
bers. The fourth and fifth meetings were held at the 


MISS ANNA MARIE FRIEDERICHSEN* 


*Miss Friederichsen was born April 1, 1854, in Als, Denmark. She emi- 
grated to America in 1878 and has been a resident of San Francisco for the 
last twenty-two years. Miss Friederichsen is one of the first members of Trin: 
ity Church and Trinity Ladies’ Society. “True as the earth’ is an old say- 
ing. It fittingly applies on Anna Friederichsen as a co-worker in the church 
and as a neighbor and friend. Her sunny disposition, her even temperament 
and kindliness have won for her the love and highest respect of all who have 
learned to know her—and they are many. May the Lord give Trinity Church 
many more members like the faithful Anna Friederichsen! 


MRS. HUGO GESSLER 
homes of Mrs. Hansen and Mrs. Olsen, respectively. 
From now on, the pastor’s residence became the tem- 
porary home of the society, and regular meetings were 
held on the second Thursday of each month until 
September, 1900, when it became necessary to hold extra 
meetings in preparation for the coming sale. In June, 
1901, these became regular sewing meetings, and were 
held on the fourth Thursday of each month. 

Eneouraged by the success of their first effort, the 


MRS. MARIE SCHMIDT* 


*Mrs. Schmidt’s maiden name was Hansen. She was born October 23, 
1862, in Forum, Denmark. In 1885 she emigrated to America. After a 
year’s stay in Iowa she came to San Francisco. April 21, 1888, she was 
married to Peter P. Schmidt, Rev. O. Groensberg officiating. Two children 
were born to Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt, Henry Petersen and Lily Marie. Mrs. 
Schmidt and children have been affiliates of Trinity Church from its earliest 
years. Henry and Lily belong to that first little flock representing the initial 
efforts in the establishment of a distinctively English Lutheran Sunday-school 
in the Scandinavian community of this city, and they are also members of 
one of the oldest classes confirmed in the young English congregation. The 
faithfulness of Mrs. Schmidt in fulfilling her duties in God’s Kingdom, 
coupled with her quiet and unassuming way of being, have gained for her 
the well-deserved place of love and respect she now occupies in the hearts of 
her co-workers in Trinity. She and her children reside in Seventh Street, 
San Francisco. 
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MISS ANNA BAMMANN 


society decided that their next must be based on a larger 
seale. Mission Parlor Hall, Seventeenth Street near 
Valencia, was secured for November 22, 23 and 24, 1900. 
Committees were appointed and all set to work. Seven 
booths were designed and made by Mr. Ericksen at a 
cost of $25, and we have had yearly occasion to regret 
the loss of these by the fire of 1906. Tastefully draped 
in green and white bunting and filled with the dainty 
and useful articles prepared by the ladies, the whole pre- 
sented a most attractive appearance. With a program of 
the best San Francisco could offer—and shall we ever 
forget them, Mr. Hother Wismer, Mr. Fred Maurer, Mr. 
L. A. Larsen, Miss Milhe Flynn, Miss Ida Diserens, and 
others who so willingly rendered their services whenever 
called upon—and a host of friends in attendance, this 
second venture was more gratifying than the most opti- 
mistic had dared to hope, resulting in a net sum of 


= 


MRS. C. LARSEN 


MRS. J. AKARD 
$513.55 for the young mission, and this barring the 
raffle or any kind of chance game so often employed by 
many other church organizations to swell the receipts. 

This is now fifteen years later, and as history repeats 
itself, so one year has been much like the other. It might 
be of interest to note the financial result of our work up 
to the present time. Dues collected, $1,317.60; sales re- 
ceipts, net, $8,132.60; miscellaneous, $241.30. 

As regards the disbursement of these funds, the 
society has ever had its object in view, assisting in a 
material way those in need, not forgetting the missions 
and charitable institutions of our Synod, and ready at 
all times to promote the work of the local congregation. 

Of late years, the sewing meeting has been dispensed 
with, as the society decided that aside from the aprons, 
which are an important factor in our well-stocked booths, 
the members donate personally the articles necessary for 


MRS. R. B. HOWELL 
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MRS. L. SPATH 
each year’s sale. So the sewing committee became an 
apron committee, and of this committee we are justly 
proud, for with the exception of a few, they supply an 
assortment of about one hundred aprons yearly. 

But an organization of this kind is not all work, for by 
nature we are socially inclined, and being chiefly of 
Scandinavian and German stock, we all agreed, that a 
cup of coffee would help much to create a feeling of good- 


MRS. CARL J. HANSEN* 


*Mrs. Hansen’s maiden name was Anna Maria Christine Louise Hermann- 

April 15, 1894, she was married to Mr. Carl Justus Hansen, Rev. ial 
Walser of St. Louis, Missouri, officiating. Three children were born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hansen, Reinhold Bernhard, Emilie and Carl Emil. _ Mr. Hansen 
was born January 1, 1865, in Schwabstadt, Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. 
His parents’ names were Reinhold Bernhard and Cathrine Hansen (née 
Knoop).,,He was educated in the state schools of Germany and emigrated to 
America in 1887, his objective point being San Francisco, where he has been 
engaged in commercial pursuits ever since his arrival. : 

The Hansens are diligent workers in the cause of the English Lutheran 
church of this city. It was most welcome news to them to learn of a local 
church where the Lutheran faith was imparted in the language of the chil- 
dren. Highly appreciated by the co-workers of Trinity is the work of the 
Hansens in the various branches of the church. They live at their comfort- 
able home in Crocker Boulevard, San Francisco. 
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MRS. G. M. STERUD 


will and friendship among us. When after some months 
it was suggested to banish the coffee, the society decided 
to give that plan a trial. In fact, it was twice on trial 
with a two-fold victory for the coffee, but with the ex- 
plicit understanding that it be served with coffee-cake 
only, and this arrangement has stood the test of time, 
for it was found to be both good and practical. How- 
ever, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 


MRS. R. STUTE 

society, which was celebrated in due style and ceremony, 
with the members of the Ladies’ Aids of St. Paul’s 
Church of Oakland and of Grace Church, San Francisco, 
as our guests, the ban was lifted and the rich cakes and 
pastries were much in evidence. 

In October, 1906, the society moved into its permanent 
quarters in the church, 2222 Howard Street, near Hight- 
eenth, where the pastor and his family had located tem- 
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MRS. F. B. FISHER 


MRS. A. P. ROEMER* 


*Mrs. Roemer’s maiden name was Anna Wilhelmina Wolff. August 31, 
1881, she was married to Adolph Philip Roemer, Rev. J. M. Buehler of St. 
Paul's German Lutheran Church of this city officiating. Six children were 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Roemer, Alma Margarethe, Alfred Charles, Edwin Wil- 
liam, Mabel Stella, Adolph Philip and Irene Stella. The eldest daughter, 
Alma, died at the age of nineteen. Mr. Roemer was born January 1, 1850, 
in Hesse, Germany. He received a good education in the home land, gradu- 
ating from the regular state institutions. At the age of scarce twenty, he 
emigrated to America. After spending a few years in the Kastern States he 
came to San Francisco, where he has been a resident for more than forty 
years. The last twenty years of his life he has held a position as clerk in 
the United States Medical Department at Fort Mason. The Roemers belong 
to the early affiliates and faithful workers in Trinity Church, joining the con- 
gregation in that period of its existence when it was without a church of its 
own and had only public halls for worship and all other church functions. 
The Roemers have therefore had their share in the work of bringing our Eug- 
lish Lutheran mission on the solid footing it now has in this metropolis. Mrs. 
Roemer’s work in the Ladies’ Society will ever be cherished in grateful mem- 
ory by her co-workers in the furtherance of our common cause. The Roemers 
are favorably known in this community and looked upon as people in very 
comfortable circumstances. Their home is in Dolores Street, San Francisco. 


MRS. S. BRAUNWARTH 


MRS. F. 0. KRAUL* 


*Mrs. Kraul’s maiden name was Marie Augusta Radtke. January 15, 
1890, she was married to Mr. Ferdinand Oscar Kraul, Rey. Julius Fuend- 
ling officiating. Two children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Kraul, Emil Henry 
and George Edward. Mr. Kraul was born November 25, 1865, in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. In his boyhood days he went to school in his native town, 
but early in life he was compelled to go out into the world and shift for him- 
self. The seafaring life had always seemed fascinating to him, nor was he 
satisfied until he was privileged to sail upon the deep seas. Fourteen years 
of his life Mr. Kraul devoted to this vocation, visiting well-nigh every port 
in the world. In 1887 he decided to quit the sea and emigrate to America. 
Variously he has been employed since he arrived in this country, but most of 
the time of his residence in San Francisco he has followed the business of 
handling butchers’ supplies. 

During the formative period of Trinity Church the Krauls became mem- 
bers and have, therefore, been afforded an ample opportunity to share in the 
upbuilding of the congregation. Much credit is due them for faithful sery- 
ices. Mrs. Kraul’s work in the Ladies’ Society deserves special mention. 
The Kraul children have virtually grown up in the Sunday-school, Young | 
People’s Society and church where they were confirmed now some years ago. 
June 24, 1915, Emil, the elder son, was married to Viola Prinz, a young lady 
of rare gifts and refinement who some years ago also was confirmed in Trin- 
ity. George, the younger son, joined the United States Navy and is carving 
out his fortune in the distant isles of the Orient. The Krauls reside at their 
own home in Dolores Street, San Francisco. 
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MRS. CHAS. CLAUSSEN 


porarily, being rendered homeless by the catastrophe of 
April 18. There is no record of an April meeting of 
that eventful year, but on May 10 the ladies assembled 
at the home of Mrs. A. Sonderup, 741 Capp Street, and 
resumed regular work, meeting at the homes of various 


MRS. A. H. PETTERSEN 


MRS. J. J. OLSEN, JR. 


members during the summer, At present the society 
consists of forty-two active and two honorary members. 
Its officers are as follows: President, Mrs. E. M. Stens- 
rud; vice-president, Mrs. A. H. Pettersen; secretary, 
Mrs. J. J. Olsen, Jr.; treasurer, Miss Anna Bammann; 


MRS. H. N. SCHROEDER 
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MRS. G. KRULL 


MISS HANNAH 


SELSVOLD 


MRS. 


H. 


SMITH 


ruy 


MRS. WILLIAM OLSEN 


MISS MARGRETHE SONDERUP 
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MRS. G. HANSEN 


visiting committee, Mrs. Chas. Claussen, Mrs. A. Thrond- 
sen, Mrs. A. Andersen, Mrs. H. Smith; apron committee, 
Mrs. J. J. Olsen, Sr., Mrs. A. Sonderup, Mrs. A. H. Pet- 
tersen, Mrs. J. J. Olsen, Jr., Mrs. G. M. Sterud, Mrs. 
G. C. Walkmeister, assisted by Mrs. Ed Larsen. 

We hope and pray that the good feeling which has 
always existed among us will continue and that the Lord 


MRS. O. BELLESEN 


MRS. H. SCHROEDER 


will bless the work in the future as He has in the past! 
THE YOUNG LADIES’ SOCIETY 

Shortly after the organization of the Ladies’ Society, 

the young ladies of the church met and formed a similar 

organization, which during its short existence assisted 

materially in the work of the young church. When 

necessity called forth the organization of the Young 


MRS. J. HELLINGSEN 
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MRS. H. L. OLSEN 


MRS. F. FRANK MRS. H. BROMLEY 


MRS. C. THOMPSON MRS. J. LINESS 


MRS. H. N. LORENZEN 
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MRS. E. 


MRS. E. ERICKSON 


People’s Society, the young ladies decided to join their 
efforts in making it a success, and therefore discontinued 


E. HUSEBY 


MRS. O. LERVOOG 


their work as a separate body. A communion set was 


their special gift to the church. 


The Young People’s Society 


By THORALF O. THRONDSEN x 


HE Young People’s Society of the Trinity Eng- 

lish Evangelical Lutheran Church was organized 

on October 2, 1900, and elected officers as follows: 
Rev. E. M. Stensrud, president; Mr. C. Claussen, vice- 
president ; Miss Sophie Hansen, secretary, and Miss Lulu 
Lucky (now Mrs. Bromley), treasurer. 

The object of this society is to promote the moral, 
literary and social, as well as the religious faculties of its 
members. The society has depended for new members 
chiefly upon the confirmation class. In the course of 
years intimate friends of members have applied for admis- 
sion, when they have heard of the pleasure enjoyed by 
those already enrolled. A limitation in the admission of 
new members was felt necessary to prevent the slightest 
existence of outside dangerous influence. To accomplish 
this end an amendment to the constitution was made. 
Instead of admitting applicants on the reference of mem- 
bers, strangers are placed on probation for one year, 
unless they have been confirmed in a Lutheran church 
and come recommended by their former pastor. During 
probation year a prospective member must be a regular 
attendant at divine service, and further, he must be pres- 
ent at the regular meetings of the society ; he has a voice 
in the meeting but pays no dues, has no vote and no 
privilege to make or second motions. In this way the 
society. is able to get a fair knowledge of the character 
of its members, as faulty probationers are not admitted. 

Regular meetings of the society are called in the 
church parlors on the first and third Tuesday of each 
month, unless otherwise ordered. Every meeting is 


started with devotional exercises by the pastor, who is 
present at all the meetings. After the devotion is over, 
regular business is conducted under parliamentary rules. 
Business of the society consists in communications from 
individuals and other Lutheran Young People’s Societies, 
new business in regard to future literary and social ar- 
rangements, old business consisting chiefly of committee 
reports on events having been arranged or completed. 
When all business is finished, a sociable evening is spent 
im various ways. 

The literary advancement of the members has been 
conducted, mainly, in entertaining ways. Probably the 
most instructive and interesting feature in this form has 
been debating by sides comprised of members only. Many 
of the debates have been held for the pleasure and in- 
struction of members, but occasionally their friends are 
invited, as well as all others affiliated with the church. 
Wholesome amusement is provided by different members, 
who render selections on musical instruments or vocally 
by song and recitation. Humorous dialogues and effec-- 
tive tableaus add a pleasing variety to many other well- 
received renditions. 

A solid groundwork in Bible and Church History has 
been acquired by the society, through the efforts of our 
pastor.. In the course of years, a few minutes at each 
meeting, he has lectured on the life of St. Paul and 
Martin Luther, and also on the most important periods 
of church history, on false doctrines besieging the Truth 
in an endeavor to extinguish the light on the road to 
salvation. 
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HENRY WIND 
FREDA MILLER 
GEORGE KRAUL 


ASTA FABER* 
WILLIAM HANSEN 
MABEL JOHNSON 


ETHEL BOLLIER 
N. TROSETH 
GEORGE LARSEN 


ALMA HANSEN 


*THE FABER CHILDREN 


The writer can not forego a mention of the Faber children. Olara and 
Asta, whose pictures appear in the Young People’s groups on these pages, be- 
long to a family of nine children, six girls and three boys. Their names, ac- 
cording to age, are as follows: Magdalena Sophie (now Mrs, Hoffmeyer), 
Clara Christa, Asta Thusnelda (now Mrs. Tuggy), Carl Gunnar Gotfred, 
Mathias Joergen, Eliazabeth Gertrude, Eva Marie Sigrid, Olga Francisco 
and Knud Halvor, All but the last two have been confirmed in Trinity 
Church and, in the course of years, they have augmented the number of 
Sunday-school pupils. Most of them, too, have been christened by the pastor 
of Trinity. Trinity Church was primarily established as a spiritual home 
for children and young folks of Lutheran parentage, and the results, as they 


now appear, show that it has not been love’s labor lost, for Trinity is now a 
church consisting mostly of children and young folks, busily engaged in the 
labor of the vineyard. In this number belong the Faber children. And 
much credit is due them for their noble efforts. 

Mr. Fred Faber, Sr., was born August, 1854, in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
In 1883 he emigrated to America and a year later arrived in San Francisco, 
where he has been a resident all these subsequent years. July 21, 1884, he 
was married to Anna Brinck (from Odense, Denmark). Rey. O. Groensberg 
officiating. Mr. Faber has distinguished himself as a successful business 
man, and is at present the proprietor and manager of an extensive grocery 
business located in Twenty-fourth Street, where he, together with his family, 
resides. ; 
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; EDMOND HOLM EMIL KRAUL HARALD PAULSEN 
{ CLARA FABER ANNA CHRISTENSEN MARTHA THRONDSEN 
: EMMA GIESLER THORALF THRONDSEN ELSIE STURCKE 


OSCAR BRORBY 


As a financial aid, the society has been a valuable 
asset to the church. The source of income has been in 
the collection of dues at 25 cents a month for each 
member and through entertainments with a musical 
program and the serving of refreshments at nominal 
charges. Thus the treasury has always controlled moneys 
used for the benefit of the church. ‘Two especially profit- 
able affairs, given under the auspices of the society, were 
the concerts at Lyric Hall in 1905, and at the Fairmont 
Hotel in 1909, respectively netting $300 and $600. The 
profits of numerous small entertainments at the Sunday- MARTIN STERUD 


JENNETTE STERUD 
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EDA SCHLICHTMANN 
EUGENE PONCET 
ETHEL JOHNSON 


school auditory and the surplus in the treasury after 
other donations and current expenses were paid, totaled 
an additional $800. Other donations referred to were 
used for the payment of a piano and organ for the 
church. During the past eight years, at the sales held 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society, a booth has been conducted 
and taken care of by the young people and the profits 
given to the church fund. 


‘ 


LILLY JOHNSON 
LEE AKARD 
CLYDE AKARD 
HERBERT MILLER 


ADELAIDE PONCET 
ADOLPH WIND 
RAGNA THRONDSEN 


The society, being an advocate of physical as well as of 
mental development, has equipped the church basement 
with gymnastic apparatus for the use of the members. 
In order to systematically develop muscles, a former 
member of the society, in the person of Dr. N. Troseth, 
has volunteered to assist in the work, and with his pro- 
fessional advice and service improvement is going on 
rapidly. 
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During the past year activity has not been so brisk as 
usual on account of the Exposition, but at present thirty- 
five hard workers are enrolled ready to redouble their 
efforts during the coming year. The officers at present 
Mr. Adolph Wind, president; Mr. Peter Grapen- 


geter, vice-president; Miss Ingeborg Stensrud, secretary, 


are: 


and Miss Jennette Sterud, treasurer. The Reverends 
Stensrud, Borup and Borge and Mrs. Stensrud are honor- 
ary members. Through the efforts of our pastor the soci- 
ety has reached a point where it is an important factor 
in the church and community round about us. 


Facts and Figures in the Growth of Trinity English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 
By Henry L. Otsen, 1899-1910, and Joun J. Ovsen, Jr., 1911-1916. 


JOHN J. OLSEN, JR.* 


HE congregation was organized April 24, 1899, at 

Our Savior’s Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran 

Church in Howard Street, near Thirteenth, where 
divine services were held Sunday evenings until Novem- 
ber 5, when the young congregation moved into Mission 
Parlor Hall in Seventeenth Street. 

Charter-members were: Rev. E. M. Stensrud, T. Tel- 
lefsen, John J. Olsen, Sr., Fred Miller, J. N. Lucky, 
‘O. T. Tonnesen, H. L. Olsen, Chr. Tellefsen, C. Mark- 
man, Capt. A. B. Gudmundsen, Capt. O. Bellesen, Kman- 
uel Bensen, Mae Sivertsen, Bertha Aarreberg, Alfrida 
Pettersen, Oscar Olsen, Lena Andersen, Louis Larsen, 
A. P. Hansen, Capt. M. Mikkelsen, H. J. Schroeder, Mar- 
tin Johan Sivertsen, Chas. John Bye, Ingeborg M. Niel- 
sen, Capt. J. S. Hellingsen, Charles Olsen, Lydia Krull, 
H. M. Smith and Nelson Toft. 

Church activities otherwise centered in the organiza- 
tion of a Sunday-school, a confirmation class, a Young 
Ladies’ and a Ladies’ Society. All other meetings than 
church services and Sunday-school were held at the resi- 
dence of the pastor, 235 Thirteenth Street. A sale in a 
small way was held at Mr. J. J. Olsen’s basement, 708 
Castro Street, toward the end of the year. 


*Biography page 44. 


The principal sources of income were: Dues, $158.25 ; 
collections at services, $130.40; total for year, $288.65. 
Disbursements: Minister’s salary, hall rent, home mis- 
sion, choir leading and incidentals. Assets at end of 
year, none. 
1900. 


Regular services at Mission Parlor Hall every Sun- 
day morning. A Young People’s Society organized in 
the month of October. 

The principal sources of income: Dues, $301; col- 
lections at services, $162.45; Young Ladies’ and Ladies’ 
Society donation, $67. 
started with the object in view of acquiring a church 
site. To this fund, known as the Lot Fund, the two 
ladies’ societies contributed $500, the proceeds of the 
first public annual sale. 

The principal disbursements: Minister’s salary, $340 ; 
hall rent, $90; choir leading $47.50; hymn books, $29; 
home mission, $6; incidentals, $39. The $500 donated 
by the ladies was placed in the bank and became the 
church’s asset at the end of the year. 

1901. 

During this year the Young People’s Society entered 

actively into working for the congregation. 


This year a special fund was 


Regular 
services were held in one of the lower halls on the prem- 
ises In Seventeenth Street. Some years have elapsed 
now since that time, but in our memory lingers the fond 
recollections of the good attendance in that quiet and 
cozy, yet commonplace, accommodation for our church 
services. 

The finances showed good increase all around during 
this year. The Young People’s Society helped with $67, 
of which $25 went to the Church Lot Fund. The regular 
expenses were duly met and with the closing of the year 
the Church Lot Fund had been augmented by the addi- 
tion of $400, chiefly through the work of the Ladies’ 
Society. The total sum in the fund was now $900. 

1902. 

This year found the congregation holding its services 
in the old well-known Mission Opera Hall in Mission 
Street near Seventeenth. Worshiping in a dingy hall 
year in and year out required steadfastness of purpose 
and faith in our cause. There was nothing of the spas- 
modiec element in our work. <A faster growth would have 
been encouraging, yet we were led by a spirit of optimism 
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and never was there any dissension. During the year 
the regular contributions for the running expense and 
the extra efforts working through the medium of the 
Ladies’ Society for the Lot Fund showed a steady in- 
The cause of our English Lutheran Church work 
The amount in bank was $1,528 


crease. 

was gaining in interest. 

at the end of this year. 
1903. 

This year embraced progress in a material sense. 
Interest in concrete form on part of the members was 
manifested, when the Church Extension of the Synod of 
the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
extended a loan, without time limit and without interest, 
in the sum of $5,000. This was to be used in acquiring 
a church site. Adding $1,000 from the amount held in 
the bank, the lot on which the present church now stands 
was bought for $6,000. With such aid from the Church 
Extension our congregation was not behind in following 
up this event with a subscription list for the benefit of 
the church building fund. During the year the sum of 
$1,375.25 was promised or given outright by members 
and friends of the cause. Our church was incorporated 
in 1903. Incidental and regular expenses were all met. 
In view of a church site acquired and the building fund 
well started, our congregation had much to be thankful 


1904. 


In noting the status of the church organization dur- 
ing 1904, we find that the congregation had 33 active 


for this year. 


contributing members. The Young People’s Society is 
eredited with 20, the Ladies’ Society with about 25. 
Although the Sunday-school had an enrolled membership 
of 82, the average attendance was but 30, with 7 teachers. 
Though showing but little growth for this period of more 
than four years, yet it may be said that the congregation 
had stood firm and solid under somewhat adverse con- 
ditions. During the year the running expenses, in the 
sum of $708, were met with the ordinary receipts. The 
subseription to the church building fund was increased 
by the sum of $1,383 from individuals and $600 as a 
result of the Ladies’ Society’s annual sale and, interest 
on money in bank, $53.70. The resources of the con- 
gregation at the end of the year were $9,704.45, less the 
mortgage of $5,000. 1905 


This year is noted in the records of our congregation 
for the adoption of plans and specifications, letting of 
the contract for, and toward the end of the year com- 
mencing, the erection of a church edifice. The ground- 
breaking, informal though it was, gathered many per- 
sons, chiefly mothers and children. This was a day to 
be remembered as it marked an occasion fruitful of much 
thought upon efforts past and efforts yet to come. But 
under the clear sky of that sunny day of August 26, 
all felt thankful and glad in view of the fact, that God 
had helped in the acquisition of a church site and a 
goodly sum of the means required for a church edifice. 
Naturally money matters were strained to the utmost, 


CONFIRMATION CLASS—1905-06 


(Left to right) 
Howard E. Beneleit, Martin T. Schmidt, Minnie M. Rasmussen, Anna Marg uerite Hansen, Louisa B. Schnitzer, William A. Springer. 
Frieda M. Toft, Emil H. Kraul, Angelo Z. I. Tweitmoe, William OC. Hansen. 
Nelson V. Toft, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, Floyd A. Cushing. : 
Magdalene M. BH. Krull, Julia C. S. Tellefsen, Charles A. Springer, Ethel E. Bollier, Lily M. Schmidt, Harry M. Smith. 
Ruth Peterson, Freda M. Rasmussen. 
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as we had agreed to a cost of a structure in the sum 
of over $16,000. The receipts for the running expenses 
during the year were $589.05. The disbursements were 
$594.85, leaving a deficit of $5.80. 


1906. 


This year, the year of the great catastrophe to our 
city, witnessed great damage to the partially-built church 
edifice. The earthquake, with its destruction and the 
fiery devastation following, affected directly or indirectly 
everyone who had been within its reach. In our case 
great plans at the most critical period of our church- 
building project fell to the ground, for the time being 
at least. The structure was saved from the flames and 
it proved to be a consolation that the basement part of 
the building, after some temporary repairs, could be 
used for services. It afforded an opportunity of coming 


ing a temple to His glory. The monthly dues received 
during this year were $297.50, collections at services, 
$176.20. The urgent need of the time necessitated draw- 
ing a little of the money in the bank for the running 
expenses—$136.25. A donation of $58.75 from the Young 
People’s Society, and $25 from miscellaneous sources, 
added to the regular contributions, gave the sum neces- 
sary for the running expenses. Under the following 
heads the money was used: Minister’s salary, hall rent, 
taxes, home mission, janitor service, incorporation and 
insurance. 


1907. 


As the year previous was noted for its many adver- 
sities, so the year of 1907 will be remembered as a period 
of many important events in our church life. We saw 
our church building completely finished and dedicated. 


CONFIRMATION CLASS 
Herbert A. Holm, Alice Peterson, Henry Dahl, Ingeborg E. Tweitmoe, Soren Dahl, Agnes L. Lunde. 
Asta T. Faber, Anna Dahl, Rey. E. M. Stensrud, Mathilda C. Holm, Alma Welch, George F. Larsen. 
Martha §. Throndsen, Anna C. Christensen, Elin N. Olson, Tessie L. Finsterbush, Ruth Sonderup, Lily A. Hansen. 
George A. Hall, Anna M. Holm, Frieda Hermann, Harald H. Paulsen, Jennie J. Halvorsen, John A. O. Olson. 


together for worship. Thus we were imbued with 
courage to take hold of the repairs and finally to push 
the building to completion.. But our financial ability 
was by no means equal to the occasion. Our Synod, 
however, came to our rescue by furnishing the necessary 
funds for repairing the much-damaged structure. Later 
on in this narrative the reader will be enabled to see, 
in the summing up of things financial, how the church 
finances were rehabilitated. We give Ged all praise and 
honor who saved us from destruction, individually and 
as a congregation, and blessed our humble efforts in rear- 


1906-07 (Left to right) 


It was largely by the self-sacrificing efforts on the part 
of a few members of the building committee that this 
These men made good their 
subscriptions pledged before the catastrophe. Many 
other subscribers, too, stood by their obligations. Labor 
was a little hard to be had at that period, therefore 
slowly did the veneer bricks rise on the walls in place 
of the crumbled masonry. The interior finish was com- 
pleted toward the summer. Our goal had been reached, 
the result of years of hard work had been accomplished. 
We had a church edifice of our own. Here let us review 


event was consummated. 
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receipt and disposition of funds from the beginning of 
the building operations: 


VMOU, eho Ieumehay Ws IPOH S Ooh on nse dceceb boas $ 3,798.66 
LERSou Oey Chie ILO SHOU ROS We Gono oe ose Gaim dla oc 2,147.95 

TPO GAUL Sis vce oe eaten T Mee Dekaten ati coca GPE tae eoieie Reena eee $ 5,946.61 
Disbursements cumin omy enna OOO) mein rir inser ne tte 3,159.60 
PNiaaxoyven Orieddenevels deumpewny Bl UNNI Se cowuounoase fo Ue $ 2,787.01 
Receipts: imi O06 font rin ceca erate see earth rae ere 7,800.94 

ray ere Hane ee es Saree tea ar SRS Pe tr Melind ecesz tcl: Rae eis) Oa $10,587.95 


8,946.20 
$ 1,641.75 
7,978.20 


Amount on hand. samuatiya lO Ogi eeeeseers asinine tense terete 
Receipts in 1907 


~$ 9,619.95 


MLfoy ey nee area ces Ok SAAN OL ercheta Din Mea Bom iolo tS O70 
Disbursements durime year WOO Gena. cient eons 9,519.95 


Ordinary receipts and expenditures for 1907: Re- 
ceived from membership due, $337.25; from collections 


far as it could for the present. Through the ladies’ 


annual sale quite an amount was realized this year—in 
all $1,500 net. The regular expenses of the congregation 
were duly met. The following are receipts and disburse- 
ments in connection with the newly built church: 


Amount On hand, <iamucry edn LOO Si trmicmbetertenreereeiiat $ 100.00 

Recenptssime MOOS iar sarerian mieten a creuceerre recs easier eeneme 2,591.05 

"RODALY vas, or: v8 eset Seek a Lee aes ake eee $ 2,691.05 

Disbursements’ durin> syed WOO Seen nee eters 2,609.55 
1909. 


To continue from above the following receipts and 
expenditures in relation to the church property are 
noted: 


Amount oni hand. Januemy: W190 OR eae. seater estan $ 81.50 
Receuptsiim 909 iy Wks ite suscheaisier sks eke Ses eee ee 1,102.34 

HAO GAUL Meocttsicceteusy clsieue sear eg kobe oa aiees finan ke Ace Seep eee $ 1,183.84 
Disbursements durimcsvear 1909) yc le cie erie ien 1,182.97 


CONFIRMATION CLASS—1907-08 
(Left to right) 
Bertha M. Thygesen, Louisa M. Schumacher, Harry W. Thygesen, Mabel S. 


Napoleon A. Troseth, Adeline Poncet, Rev. KE. M. 


Roemer, Ethel M. Johnson. 


Stensrud, Ragna A. Throndsen, Freda I. Miller. 


Johannah M. Wind, Vera W. Sundberg, Henrietta M. Feldermann, Florence H. Miller, Annette H. Sundberg. 
George E. Kraul, Alfred A. Sivertsen 


at services, $260.60; from Young People’s Society, $20; 
from miscellaneous, $15.25; total, $633.10. Disburse- 
ments: To minister’s salary, $569.45; to janitor, $53; to 
gas and electricity, $45; to home mission, $17.65; total, 
$685.10. 

1908. 

As might well be expected the financial status of the 
congregation was at this juncture quite strained. The 
all-absorbing problem was now, How shall we meet our 
During 1908, a few loans from kind friends 
were negotiated. Our subscription list had reached as 


obligations ? 


In summing up the activities of the church during 
the year 1909 the increase in church dues and in church 
service collections show a growing interest in the work. 
The benefits of having a new church-home is already 
being felt. With pleasure we note a concert under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Society netting some 
$400. This sum was applied to meet a portion of our 
obligations. The ordinary receipts were: Dues, $457.25; 
service collections, $307.45. The ordinary expenses cov- 
ered minister’s salary, $743.60; gas and electricity, $59 ; 
water, $18. 
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CONFIRMATION CLASS—1908-09 (Left to right) 
Edmund O. Holm, Elmer C. Anderson, Herbert J. Vind, Andrew M. Thomsen, Carl J. Anderson, Gustav H. Paulsen, Helmer Halvorsen. 
Hdna ©. Toft, Agnes O. Petersen, Kathryn H. Thomsen, Thor Aarreberg, George W. Toft, Ruth F. Lunde, Stella L. Schlichtmann, Ellen BE. Andersen, 
Harold B. Hansen. 
Esther K. Hansen, Elenore S. Papenhausen, Rev. E, M. Stensrud, Lillie E. Papanhausen, Arthur M. Hansen, Mathilda L. Verhagen. 
Thomas A. Olsen, George A. Troseth, Merrill G. Cushing, Charles A. Bramsen. 


CONFIRMATION CLASS—1909-10 (Left to right) ) i ; oe 
Peter H. Wind, William O. A. Stolzenburg, Karl J. Olsen, Eugene 8. Poncet, Gottfred E. Krull, Hugo A, Natenstedt, Mathias J. Faber, George Schomaker, 
Carl G. G. Faber. : hee : ; i ae 
Soren Adolph Wind, Ella Karlson, Mabel A. S. Johnson, Clara E. Tweitmoe, George J. Schomaker, Allene Meyn, William C. Akard, Lilly Kk. Johnson, 


Kristina M. Christensen, Lillie C. Olsen. ee 
Thyra ©. Sorensen, Ida H. Christensen, Frederick B. Fisher, Rev. FE. M. Stensrud, Edna FP. Christensen, Henry A. Larsen. 
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CONFIRMATION CLASS—1910-11 
(Left to right) 
George L. Springer, Karl E. Edhammer, Herbert W. Springer, Herbert H. Miier, Peter D. Olsen, Emil A. Anderson. 
Thoralf O. Throndsen, Maggie L. Akard, Hazel B. Gabb, Viola K. Prinz, Ruby ©. Daiss, Arthur A, Andersen, Ida M. Schlichtmann. _ : 
Alma H. Hansen, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, Ernst N. Krull, William H. Papenhiusen, Irene M. Klipstein, Martha C. F. Stute, Ada E. Klipstein. 


1910. 


This year the records of the church show no sub- 
scriptions to the building fund. There has been a little 
breathing spell after some very pressing debts were paid. 
In regard to ordinary receipts and. expenditures it al- 
ways turned out so that we came out even at the end of 
the year. It is, however, a case of being up and doing. 
A minor festival is gotten up which helps financially. 
In 1910 the time had come when renewed efforts had 
to be made to discharge our obligations. There was 
much detail and planning as to how this might best be 
accomplished. During the year 1910 the beginning was 
made and the Chureh Debt Liquidation Fund started 
with $295. This was the commencement of a new sub- 
scription plan following not far from the closing of the 
old building fund. The last payment of the church pews 
was also made this year by the Ladies’ Society. The 
amount on hand in the building fund. at the end of the 
year was $10. 
ing 1910 from fifty-one persons: 


The following are the sums received dur- 


AMNION Tel dene nay Me Meese sosoognnooasoanc $ 87 

Receipts ne lO Lm hencspeuariecaaaccuwureerce trace teva 1,741.83 

Ota crs Ae a sen ae ee eal aus slain thet tres sicko aaieamia ae $ 1,742.70 

Dishursements durineyyear 1910 See aresmicjet ee elacectsere 1,732.70 

Amount yonshan dw anuciryad sn Outen reenter TS ELOLOO 
Pie 


The status of the congregation for this year is as 


follows: From membership of 49 was collected $492.45 
in dues. The Ladies’ Society of 40 members contributed 
$554.37. This, together with church collections, gave 


total receipts in the sum of $1,601.60, with a cash bal- 
ance of $33.36. The total liabilities of the congregation 
at the end of the year amounted to $11,149. Of said 
sum, $6,140 was interest-bearing at the rate of six per 
cent per annum and $5,000 non-interest bearing, being 
a loan of the Church Extension. 

During this year the Young People’s Society was 
very active, buying a piano for the church basement 
and starting a gymnasium fund. 

Special mention is due Mr. Chas. Claussen for dili- 
gent work in the Sunday-school. 

This year Grace Church, a mission emanating from 
Trinity, started to build its own house of worship. 

1912. 

The total collection for this year was $1,647.93, of 
which the Ladies’ Society donated $564.59. The prin- 
cipal disbursements were: Minister’s salary, $750; jani- 
tor, $120; interest on notes, $118.35. A cash balance of 
$370.27 remained at the end of the year. 

A joint mission festival.in the form of an outing 
was held at MeNear Point, in which all the sister con- 
eregations around the bay participated. An offering 
for the missions was taken up. 

A gratifying feature of this year’s church work is 
the large number of young folks seen at regular church 
services. It must be remembered that this church was 
started primarily for the young folks. 

The good work of the Sunday-school continued this 
year. A total collection of $382.22 is noted in the annual 
report. 
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DORCAS SEWING CIRCLE—1910-13 
For the past two years we have had in our midst the  iadies, among whom worthy of special mention is Mrs. H. 


““Doreas’ Sewing Cirele,’’ consisting of small girls in- Gessler. This society has been doing good missionary 
structed by Mrs. E. M. Stensrud and assisted by other work in the community. 


LO 


CONFIRMATION CLASS—1911-12 
(Left to right) 
Mildred A. Toft, Ethel G. Koeberer, Else A. Sturcke. 
Clara D. Hansen, Henry J. Toft, Martha L. Halvorsen, Oscar J. Husby, Roscoe B. Bollier, Maja M. Nielsen. 
Monroe P. H. Diederichsen, Minna M. Hahner, Rev. FE. M. Stensrud, Gertrude E. Faber, Elsie M. Hansen. 
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During this year an opportunity presented itself, in 
the enlargement of the beok, ‘‘ California and the Luth- 
eran Chureh,’’ now being compiled by our pastor, look- 
ing to the liquidation of our Church Extension debt. 
The original objective had been only to hquidate the 
interest-bearing debt. 

LOTS. 

This year marks the introduction of the duplex en- 
The total collections 
Of this the Ladies’ Society 


velope system into our finances. 
for the year were $2,385.82. 


work in particular, but marks a good and steady in- 
crease all round. The church attendance was the largest 
in the history of the church, in itself an evidence of sub- 
stantial headway. 

During our pastor’s serious illness, his place was filled 
for several months by Rev. D. J. Borge. Through the 
kindness of Rt. Rev. J. Nordby, Rev. Borge, his assistant, 
was granted a leave of absence in order to help us out. 

The financial statement for the year is as follows: 
Total collections, $4,175.40, of which the Ladies Society 


CONFIRMATION CLASS—1912-13 
Roland F. Holm, Walter A. Hartje, Frank A. Schnitzer, William Grapengeter, Palmer E. Edhammer, Fritz Grapengeter, Edwin O. Olsen. 

Myrtle L. Larson, Agnes J. Jorgensen, Carl E. Hansen, Lillian N. Hellingsen, Idith H. Oftedahl, Emilie Hansen, Peter J. C. Grapengeter, 
Selma M. FE. Solvin. 
Rigmor G. Nygaard, Olga H. C. Smith, Alice A. Christensen, Esther ©. Throndsen, Emma J. B. Stute, Rev. H. M. Stensrud, Irene H. A. Jensen, 
Ingeborg O. Stensrud, Addie P. Akard. 


donated $579.30; the Sunday-school, $183.30; the Young 
People’s Society, $80; the Dorcas’ Society, $24, and $135 
from individuals. 

The principal disbursements this year were: Minis- 
ter’s salary, $1,200; donations to various missions, $250 ; 
interest, $180; insurance, $107; janitor, $122.50. 

The church attendance showed a firm and steady 
growth. The Sunday-school was very active, having an 
enrollment of 204 children and 20 teachers. An average 
attendance of 99 had been maintained with an average 
collection of $3.87 per Sunday. The Sunday-school this 
year was able to give $15 a month for local chureh pur- 
poses. Our Birthday Bank has become dear to our chil- 
dren, each child at its birthday depositing as many pen- 
nies as it is years old. 

1914. 
This year dces not emphasize any one feature of the 


(Left to right) 


donated $580; the Young People’s Society, $62.50; the 
Sunday-school, $162.95. Min- 
ister’s salary, $1,300; janitor, $146.70; home missions, 
$96; $2,000 to Mr. Miller; the balance was apphed on 


The disbursements were: 


other outstanding obligations. 

The Young People’s Society shows continued activity, 
increasing its membership and purchasing gymnasium 
apparatus, in addition donating $62.50 to the congre- 
gation. 

~ The Sunday-school shows an enrollment of 176 chil- 
dren and 20 teachers and an average attendance of 101. 
The ‘‘duplex pink envelope’? was introduced in the 
Sunday-school with good results. 
1915. 

This was the year of the great World’s Fair, namely 

the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, held at — 
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CONFIRMATION CLASS—1913-14 (Left to right) 
Osear KE. Solvin, Frederick R. Braunwarth, Walter H. Schlichtmann, Henry T. Ahrens, Chester W. Christensen, Adolph P. Roemer. 
Anna E. A. Sturcke, Oscar C. Johnson, Hedwig I. F. Nieland, Sophia }). Toft, Martha I. Luhrs, Henry J. Halvorsen, Eva M. S. Faber. 
Stella B. 8. Ross, Edna F. Carrillo, Helen A. Toft, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, Edna K. Selk, Lititia R. OC. Jensen, Adelheid M. Luhrs. 


CONFIRMATION CLASS—1914-15 (Left to right) 
HWdward H. Luhrs, Oliver B. Bellesen, George H. B. Hansen, Roy C. Bellesen, Harry F. Meyer, Russell Kruse. 3 , 
William E. Horstmeyer, Leslie K. Sorensen, William J. Hartje, Olga C. Ericsson, Edna A. Nielsen, Werner H. Diederichsen, Edward T. Ritter, 
John F. Akard. 
Meta E. Hartje, Ruby A. Andersen, Edwina H. Weilbye, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, Irene S. Roemer, Karrie J. Thorbjornsen, Blanche A. Johnson, 
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San Francisco. It is due to this fact that the Synod 
meeting of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 


was also held in this city. 


The bringing of this large Lutheran church gather- 
ing to San Francisco was due to the initiative of Trinity 
Church and its pastor. Rey. Stensrud laid his plans 
before the California Special Conference and later before 
the entire Pacific District meeting, and this body pre- 
sented the matter to the great church convention, repre- 
senting the entire Synod, held at Minneapolis in the 
summer of 1913, with the result that the decision was 
reached in favor of San Francisco. 


The task of making arrangements for receiving this 
vast assemblage, for the hotel accommodations, for the 
necessary meeting places and railroad rates were suc- 
cessfully accomplished by the synodical committee on 
arrangements, of which our pastor was a member and 
a leading spirit. 

There were present at the synodical sessions daily 
from May 31 to June 5, from 500 to 800 delegates 
and pastors and guests, representing churches of our 
Synod from all parts of the United States. 


The Choral Union of the Norwegian Synod held its 
fourth tri-annual ‘‘Song Festival’’ on the evening of 
June 4 in the Civic Center Auditorium. There were 
532 singers, accompanied by ‘‘Luther College Concert 
Band,’’ consisting of 62 pieces. The attendance at the 
concert was in excess of 5,000 people. 


The ‘‘Young People’s Rally’’ was held on Saturday 
evening, June 5, and was attended by 621 persons, repre- 


senting churches scattered from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific oceans and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This meeting was one of the most enthusiastic of the 
entire week. 

On Sunday morning, June 6, ‘‘Mission Services’’ 
were held at the Civie Center Auditorium. At this 
service more than 2,000 brethren were present. <A col- 
lection of $270 was taken up. 

In reviewing the work of Trinity Church this year, 
I note that the regular running expenses of the congre- 
gation were met. The Ladies’ Society raised about $550. 
The Sunday-school and Young People’s Society have 
also been doing well. The financial status of the con- 
gregation now looks cheering. On January 1, 1916, the 
first payment of $500 will be made on our Church Ex- 
tension debt. The prospects are that, in the near future, 
the entire church debt, a year ago aggregating $11,500, 
will be liquidated. 

At our last ‘‘ Easter Communion’’ service there were 
146 communicants, of which number 121 were young 
folks who had been confirmed in Trinity Chureh. This 
relatively large proportion of young folks is also found 
at our regular Sunday services, which this year shows 
the remarkable increase of nearly 35 per cent over that 
of last year. This is the result of years of faithful and 
consistent church work. And it demonstrates that Eneg- 
lish Lutheran church work is a live issue which should 
be seriously considered throughout the entire Lutheran 
Church in America. It is the only hope for retaining our 
young people within the fold of the church after they 
are ecnfirmed. 


TRINITY CHURCH CHOIR—1911 (Left to right) 


John J. Olsen Jr., Mrs. J. J. Olsen Jr., Gustav Paulsen, Harald Paulsen, Mrs. A. Pettersen, Margrethe Sonderup, Hannah Selsvold, Anna Bammann, 
Ragna Thorndsen. 


Mrs. Chas. Claussen, Alma Hansen, Marguerite Hansen, Mrs. E. M. Stensrud, Peter Paulsen, Mrs. George Krull, Lilly Johnson. 
Ethel Johnson, Mabel Johnson, George Krull. 
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THE CHOIR AND CHURCH MUSIC 

In this branch of church work Trinity has always 
been exceedingly blessed. The choir for the first year and 
a half was under the leadership of Mr. P. Paulsen. Since 
then it has been directed by Mrs. E. M. Stensrud, the 
pastor’s wife. 

But few Sundays, in all these years, have passed by 
without the rendition of a good anthem. And the 
anthems rendered have always been of high standard, 
comprising a careful selection of the works of the best 
composers. 

The choir members have always been faithful and 
their work is all voluntary. 

Much praise must be given Mrs. E. M. Stensrud for 
her tireless and efficient labor in this field. It is due 


mostly to her musical talent and accomplishment that 
our present high standard of church music has been 
reached and maintained. 

I should like also to mention the names of Mr. Geo. 
Krull, Mr. P. J. Oksen, Mrs. P. Paulsen and Mrs. J. J. 
Olsen, Jr., who have, from time to time, substituted 
the choir anthem with solos. 

At intervals in the history of the choir it has aug- 
mented itself for the occasion and rendered sacred can- 
tatas or given seng services, presenting some of the best 
oratorio works. 

For church organist we have been fortunate in hav- 
ing the faithful services of Mrs. E. M. Stensrud. She 
was for several years assisted by Miss Clara Olsen, now 
Mrs. A. H. Pettersen. 


PASTOR AND MRS. E. M. STENSRUD AND THEIR DAUGHTER, INGEBORG. 
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Biographical Sketches of Prominent Members Who Assisted 
in the Building and the Rebuilding of Trinity Church 


[The writer can not refrain from presenting to his readers a few biographical sketches of those members who have been with Trinity Church 
from the beginning and became so prominently identified with it in its work of rehabilitation and struggles arising from the disaster befalling 


our city in 1906. 1 
desire would lie beyond the scope and purpose of this volume. | 


JOHN JACOBSEN OLSEN, SR. 

Mr. Olsen was born in Als, Denmark, October 31, 
1855. At the age of seventeen he emigrated to the United 
State and found employment as farm-hand in Iowa. In 
1875 he went to San Francisco and was variously em- 
ployed until 1878 when he started a restaurant in Spear 
Street. In 1888 he moved his business to 216 Market 
Street. After the earthquake, April 18, 1906, he resumed 
business at the old location, later establishing two places, 
244 and 446 Market Street, when his two sons, William 
and John, became his partners. 

March 25, 1880, Mr. Olsen married Catherine Marie 
Christensen. Four children were born to them, three 
boys and one girl—William C., John J., Jr., deceased ; 
John J., Jr., and Clara C. (Mrs. A. H. Pettersen). 
March 25, 1905, they celebrated their silver wedding 
anniversary at their spacious home, 708 Castro Street, 
the pastor of the church officiating. The numerous mes- 
sages of congratulations, the beautiful presents and the 
many speeches emanating from the host of friends gath- 
ered around the festal table evidenced the high esteem in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Olsen are held in the community. 

Wilham Christensen Olsen, Mr. Olsen’s eldest son, 
was born January 27, 1881. He was educated in the 
pubhe schools of San Francisco. On April 16, 1906, he 
Two children have been born 
They 


married Miss May Ellis. 
to them, Wilham Christensen and Ruth Virginia. 
reside at Burlingame, Cal. 

John Jacobsen Olsen, Jr., was born January 30, 1884, 
and was educated in the public schools of this city and 
at the University of California, whence he graduated in 
the spring of 1907. On June 24, 1910, he was married 
to Miss Marie Emily Pauline Sonderup. Mr. Olsen was 
secretary of the church from 1909 until 1915, when he 
was elected assistant treasurer. The young couple reside 
in Capp Street, San Francisco. 

Mr. Olsen’s success as a business man is generally 
conceded in the commercial world. As a man of integ- 
rity, honesty and faultless attention to duty Mr. Olsen 
is known by all who have the good fortune to make his 
acquaintance. 

‘““Whosoever findeth a wife findeth a good thing and 
obtaineth favor of the Lord.’’ The truth of this good 
old word Mr. Olsen has experienced and is willing to 
verify. When you speak to Mr. Olsen about his success 
in life he unquahfyingly gives the eredit to his good 
wife. And indeed Mrs. Olsen has been a wife endeavoring 
to fulfill the intent and purpose of the Lord when He said, 
“Tt is not good that the man should be alone, I will make 
a helpmeet for him.’’ As a wife and a mother Mrs. 
Olsen has been a helpmeet in the true sense of the word. 
Referring to the part Mr. Olsen has taken in forwarding 
the cause of God’s church at this place, no less credit is 
due Mrs. Olsen. 


However much the writer should desire to embrace sketches of all members and affiliates of Trinity, the realization of such 


Mr. J. J. Olsen is a charter-member of Trinity Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Church and ever since the 
organization he has been a member of the Board of Church 
Wardens. The importance of the so-called English Mis- 
sion in the Lutheran Church in America was never bet- 
ter understood by anyone than Mr. Olsen. Experience 
had early taught him that our Lutheran people in this 
country would poorly succeed in keeping their children 
in the folds of the church, unless English Lutheran work 
was diligently prosecuted among them. Therefore, when 
the matter of starting an English Mission in San Fran- 
cisco was taken up for discussion in Our Savior’s Seandi- 
nayian Evangelical Lutheran Church, Mr. Olsen became 
one of the first and foremost spokesmen in the interest 
of the cause. 

Hardly was ever an undertaking of significance 
entered upon and earried out successfully with- 
out a due share of accompanying dissappointments and 
hard work in the initial efforts. The establishment of an 
English Lutheran Church in San Francisco was no ex- 
ception to this common experience. A weak beginning, 
lack of funds, only public halls for worship, the impor- 
tance of the work but little understood, no experience of 
other English Lutheran Missions to go by or from which 
to draw inspiration—these were elements working to- 
gether to make the undertaking exceedingly arduous. 
To succeed we needed men of courage, of faith, and will- 
ineness to sacrifice means, time and energy. Mr, Olsen 
was one of those men who always rose to the occasion and 
stepped into the breach, when it became necessary to make 
sacrifices. From the very start, with unswerving faith- 
fulness and never-failing energy, he labored true to his 
purpose and determination to see firmly established in 
this community an English Lutheran church. And now 
Mr. Olsen may look back on these eighteen years and 
more and behold erected a spiritual home where the 
fathers’ faith is proclaimed in the children’s language— 
the realization of his hopes and prayers and labors. 


FOUR PIONEER FAMILY GROUPS 


There are four groups of families in the Scandinavian 
community of the bay cities, whose names are inseparably 
connected with the work of the church in this region. 
In order of arrival at the port of San Francisco, their 
names are as follows: The Nelson-Lucky group, the 
Jacob Olsen group, the Krull group and the Throndsen 
group. The heads of these families became identified 
with the work of our church in the early days of the 
Reverends Hvistendahl, Carlsen, Diedrichsen and Groens- 
berg, and they are also numbered among the pioneers of 
our local Scandinavian community. Three of these fam- 
ilies came from Norway and one from Denmark. Coming 
here, they at once looked for their own church, which in 
those days was only in its infancy out here. One of those 
names, that of Captain Nelson, is even found upon the 
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charter-membership roll of Our Savior’s Scandinavian 
Evangelical Lutheran Chureh—the first Scandinavian 
Lutheran congregation organized on the Pacific Coast. 
The good old Word says, “‘The Lord leadeth the hearts of 
men like rivers of water.’’ How true we find this word in 
reflecting upon the history of our church in America. The 
Lord has indeed led our people’s hearts like rivers of 
water. In the East and in the West, in the South and 
in the North, we behold the labors of our fathers and 
mothers like silvery threads entwined in the history of 
our American Lutheran Church. In our church com- 
munity here, there are, indeed, many names deserving 
of recognition, but none of them more than the above- 
mentioned. These names will ever remain brightly shin- 
ing in the annals of our Lutheran church in the bay 
cities community. 

The necessity of English Lutheran chureh-work was 
strongly perceptible even in those pioneer days, the period 
of transition being already in progress among our people. 
Something had to be done to preserve the rising genera- 
tion for the church of our fathers. The churches of other 
persuasions round about them, using the language of the 
children, became very attractive as places for the chil- 
dren to attend Sunday-school. Many of our people rea- 
soned thus: We can always take our children out of 
these Sunday-schools and send them back to our own 
chureh at the age of confirmation. The consequence of 
this practice was suicidal to the progress of our own 
ehureh. The thinking fathers and mothers of our com- 
munity became alarmed at the situation and with earnest 
solicitude they began to urge the use of the English lan- 
ouage in the church. As early as 1880 the Scandinavian 
Lutheran Church secured an assistant pastor whose duty 
it should be especially to take care of the English 
branch of the work, and Rey. O. Groensberg was called. 
But the time was not yet ripe for the establishment of 
distinetively English Lutheran work among our people. 
The finances of the congregation did not seem to warrant 
it, and other preliminary work had to be done. How- 
ever, the pastor of Our Savior’s Church, Rev. Groens- 
berg, did everything in his power to meet the demands 
of the times. The plan of having alternate services in 
the forenoon was adopted, and then again regular eve- 
ning services in the English language were tried, Sun- 
day-school classes were established, and confirmation in- 
structions were always carried on in the English. But 
all this noble effort proved inadequate for keeping the 
young folks attached to the congregation. Something 
more was necessary. A distinctively English church had 
to be established. Steps in this direction were taken in 
1897, when Our Savior’s Church again decided to call 
an assistant pastor for the English branch of the church. 

The afore-mentioned families who had been pioneers in 
the establishment of a Scandinavian Lutheran church in 
San Francisco again came to the front, when the ques- 
tion arose as to beginning English Lutheran work for 
the children and young folks. Never-failing interest, 
constant and indefatigable work, as well as financial sac- 
rifices, are part of the contribution these families have 


given to the English cause. But they have given more. 
They gave the most precious gift that can be given— 
their children. 

The Nelson-Lucky group has been mentioned before 
in these columns. Let me only add that ‘‘Lulu’’ Lucky 
(now Mrs. Bromley), though residing in another part of 
the State, counts herself a member of this church and 
annually contributes to its support; and further, that 
Nelson Lucky died July 2, 1915, leaving a widow and 
two children, Llewellyn and Evelyn. Mrs. Lucky’s 
maiden-name was Hulda Gudmundsen. She is a daughter 
of Captain and Mrs. A. B. Gudmundsen, charter-members 
of the congregation. 

The Jacob Olsen group. Mr. and Mrs. Olsen arrived 
in San Francisco in the fall of 1873. At once they joined 
the Scandinavian church. Five children were born to 
them—Henry Lovedahl, born March 21, 1874; Charles 
Mason, born June 30, 1876; Emily, born January 11, 
1880, and Oscar George, born January 11, 1882. Emily’s 


OSCAR OLSEN 


name has already been transferred to the annals of the 
church triumphant, whither her sainted parents had gone 
before. 

Henry was the first treasurer of Trinity Church. This 
position he held for thirteen years. Henry Olsen’s work 
in the upbuilding of our church finances will ever be cher- 
ished in grateful memory. ‘Tact, discretion and good 
judgment were exercised by him in a manner productive 
of lasting good to the congregation. 

On June 6, 1909, Henry Olsen was married to May 
Karlson. One child is born to them, Henry Emil. Mr. 
Olsen is holding a position in the postal department, and 
several years ago he took up his residence in Oakland. 
On account of the long distance to the home church, a 
transfer of membership to St. Paul’s Church of Oakland 
became necessary. Trinity sincerely regrets the loss of 
Mr. and Mrs. Olsen as members. A comfort, however, 
it is that they now belong to the fold of our sister con- 
gregation. Trinity’s loss is St. Paul’s gain. 
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Oscar and Charley Olsen, following the trade of arti- 
sans, reside in this city, and are counted in the number of 
mainstays of Trinity. From 1909 Osear Olsen has served 
as a member of the board of trustees of the church. 

The Krull group. All the children now lying became 
members of Trinity Church. Lydia Nicoline Godfreddine, 
born August 29, 1881, is a charter-member of our church. 
June 27, 1900, she was married to Mr. Charles Martin 
Claussen. The Claussen branch of this group embraces 
five children, Erna Wilhelmine, Axel Krull, Ruth Louise, 
Zita Virginia and Carl Churchill. The whole Claussen 
family are hard workers in the cause of the church. Mr. 
Claussen, born June 18, 1870, Copenhagen, Denmark, de- 
serves special mention for his work in the Sunday-school. 
It was in 1909 that a complete graded system was adopted 
by the Sunday-sehool. That year marks the beginning 
of encouraging activity in this branch of our church-work, 
The 


writer voices the sentiment of the whole congregation 


an activity at once traceable by its blessed results. 


when he makes the statement, that the high standard 


and efficieney of our Sunday-sehool is due much to 


the untiring efforts of Mr. Claussen. Being by nature 
a lover of children and a father of many children, he 
always knows what children want. And our Sunday- 
school has derived the benefit of his never-failing fore- 


thought'and resoureeful mind. From 1909 till 1913 Mr. 


GHORGHE KRULL 


Claussen was the assistant superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. In 1901 he was serving as seeretary, and in 1912 
The Claus- 


sen family, together with the widowed mother and grand- 


he became a member of the board of trustees. 


mother, Mrs. Lydia Krull, reside at their own home in 
Castro Street of this eity. 

Aletta Louise, born July 14, 1883, was another active 
member of Trinity. June 20, 1905, she was married to 
Mr. Frederick Sophus Monrad Frank and moved across 
the bay. Three children are born to Mr. and Mrs. Frank, 
Aletta Evelyn, Harold Frederick Westenberg and Lillian 


Kstella, The Franks transferred their membership to 


St. Paul’s English Lutheran Church of Oakland, where 
they have taken their places among the most active work- 
ers. Together with the widowed mother, Mrs. Mathea 
Krank, they reside in Baker Street, Berkeley. 

George Nicolai Krull, born June 20, 1885, was a third 
contribution of the Krull group to the cause of Trinity 
Church. May 18, 1910, Mr. Krull was married to Lise 
Kmilie Brorby. ‘‘Here we have a chip of the old block.’’ 
Ilow true this saying in the case of this young couple, 
both of whom were consecrated to the work of the church 
by the prayer of pious parents. The result of these 
prayers and of an early Christian training may plainly be 
seen by the work of Mr. and Mrs. Krull in God’s vine- 


FREDERICK FRANK 
yard. Much eredit is due Mr. Krull as a member of the 
choir and as teacher and assistant superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. Faithfulness, sincerity in the work and 
never-failing regularity, and faultless attention to duty 
are some of the elements in the make-up of this young 
man’s personality. It is needless to say, that the fellow- 
members of Trinity fully appreciate his self-sacrificing 
work for the good of the church. Mr, Krull’s talent as a 
singer, too, is gaining him a name beyond the limits of 
the church circles in our community. He is enjoying a 
luerative position as a departmental head in the Coffin- 
Reddington Wholesale Drug Company. Mrs. Krull’s 
experience as a teacher in the public schools has proven a 
very valuable factor in the work of the Sunday-school, 
particularly in the primary department where special 
eifts are required in producing the best results. Mr. 
and Mrs. Krull reside in Folsom Street of this city. 

Axel Peter Gotlieb, born July 23, 1872, was the eldest 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Krull, Sr. He grew up to be a young 
man of finest grain. As a worker in the chureh he fol- 
lowed in the steps of his sainted father, Ernst Krull. But 
his day of labor was to be of short duration. In 1898 
he was translated to the church above, whither his father 
had gone only a couple of years before him. 

The writer can not refrain from referring to the high - 
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esteem in which Ernst Krull was held in our church com- 
munity. By all he was considered a father in Israel. 
On the occasion of his death, his co-workers in the vine- 
yard showed the regard in which they held him, so fit- 
tingly expressed in the following resolution : 

‘‘In Memoriam 

‘“At a congregational meeting of Our Savior’s Scan- 
dinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church, in San Francisco, 
on the second day of September, 1895, the following pre- 
amble and resolution were unanimously passed : 

‘‘Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father, in 
His infinite wisdom, to call from our midst to his heavenly 
home, our beloved brother and co-worker in Christ Jesus, 

Ernst G. Krull 
taking him while apparently in good health and in his 
prime of usefulness for our congregation ; be it therefore 

‘*Resolved, That we, in humble resignation, accept 
God’s ways as perfect, and thank Him for all the aid, 
comfort and guidance He bestowed upon us through our 
deceased brother; that we extend to the bereaved family 
our purest sympathy, feeling assured that the Lord will 
be the widow’s comforter and the orphans’ father, and 
that the life of the deceased will always be kept in dear 
remembrance as worthy of emulation; that when our 
journey through life is ended, we, by the grace of God, 
will be permitted to join in a happy reunion in Heaven.’’ 

The Throndsen group. Since the year 1900 all the 
members of this family have belonged to Trinity Church. 
Upon their return from Oakland, where they had been 
members of St. Paul’s English Lutheran Church, they 
affiliated themselves with the English branch of our 
ehureh-work in San Francisco. 

Albert Throndsen, born March 11, 1864, Hardanger, 
Norway, emigrated to America in 1884, his destination 
being San Francisco. At once he joined the Scandinavian 
ehurch. July 8, 1894, he was married to Aagot Skorgen, 
Rev. O. Groensberg officiating. Both of them became 
ardent workers in the Scandinavian church, and ever 
since then the work of the church has been uppermost in 
the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Throndsen. Eight children 
have been born to them, Martha Selma, Ragna Agnes, 
Thoralf Olaf, Esther Constance, Alma Marie, Hleanor 
Theresa, Albert Harold and Edward Julian. 

“Train up the child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old, he will not depart from it.’’ This pre- 
cept has been the guiding principle in the Throndsen 
home in raising their many children. Their work in 
the church has proven that they thoroughly understand 
the truth contained in these words. It is fifteen years 
now since the Throndsens joined Trinity Church, and 
all these years the Throndsen family, father, mother, 
children and all, without exception, have clung to the 
ehurch. Unswerving faithfulness to duty characterizes 
this family in their work in the vineyard. The Thrond- 
sen name is inseparably connected with all the doings of 
the church in all its branches, be it the Sunday-school, 
the choir or the Young People’s Society. By their actions 
they prove their faith in the truth that spiritual life 
ean be sustained only by diligent use of the means of 


grace. Therefore absence from the church at the time of 
public service happens to a member of the Throndsen 
family only in the case of necessity. 

The oldest child, Martha, born June 22, 1892 was 
married to William A. McKay, May 24, 1914, and now 
resides in Alameda. Martha at once secured a transfer 
of membership to St. Paul’s Church, where the young 
couple are now actively engaged in the work of that 
congregation. The rest of the Throndsen children are 
still attached to the parental home and church. From 
1904 until the present day, Mr. Throndsen has served 
as a member of the board of wardens, and for many 
years as assistant treasurer of the congregation. 

By trade Mr. Throndsen is a skilled mechanic and 
this profession he followed for more than nineteen years. 
These last few years he has been profitably engaged in 
the circulating department of one of our large metro- 
politan dailies. 

‘“A Christian mother’s prayer is almighty’’ is a good 
old saying. Prayer has been the never-failing means of 
many a Christian mother while engaged in the important 
work of shaping the destiny of the young boy or girl 
entrusted to her care. The Christian mothers of the 
afore-mentioned groups were given grace to make this 
experience. In prayer they have raised their children 
and God’s blessings have rested upon their work and 
their homes. Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Olsen have been given 
grace to stand face to face with Him to whose throne 
they so often resorted during their sojourn on earth. 
May the Lord grant every congregation many Christian 
mothers! 

FREDERICK C. H. MILLER 

Mr. Maller was born in Als, Denmark, March 4, 1855. 
Son of Hans H. and Anna C. Miller. Educated in the 
state schools of his native land. In the days of his 
youth became a German subject as a result of the war of 
1864, when Schleswig was ceded to Germany. Was too 
Would leave 
home and everything dear to him there rather than to 
bend under the yoke of a foreign prince. In 1872 he 
emigrated to America, arriving in Memphis, Tennessee, 
in the Fall of the same year. Ever since a mere lad 
Miller gave evidence of possessing mechanical genius. 
As a little boy he was ever busy making things. This 
native ability became the determining force in shaping 
the man and his life-work. 
once sought work in the mechanical line, securing a job 
as a carpenter. Here it may be added, that he has never 
been without a job since then. It is interesting to hear 
Mr. Miller’s friends speak of him as cne who never takes 
‘“No.’’ In the spring of 1874 he came to San Francisco. 
At onee he struck out to find work, taking his kit along. 
‘‘Do you need another good man?’’ quoth the hopeful 
young man from the East. ‘‘No! 
busy today. Come back tomorrow,’’ answered the burly 
boss. ‘‘ Tomorrow I may be working for somebody else,’’ 
rejoined the soliciting applicant. The chief, giving the 
insistent young man a searching look, said, ‘‘Can you go 
on the job now?’’ ‘“‘Now,’’ was the answer. The young 


patriotic to accede to foreign aggression. 


Arriving at Memphis he at 


Anyhow I am too 
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man had found a job. He did not, however, long keep 
his place at the bench as a common mechanic; soon 
he was given the position as foreman, constantly gaining 
a reputation for his ability in handling men and getting 
much work done in the least possible space of time. 
Naturally a man of that caliber will not be found very 
long working for others. Soon Mr. Miller established a 
business of his own, and now he is rated as one of the most 
competent and successful building contractors in this 
great metropohs. And starting with two empty hands 
he is looked upon as a man of considerable means. 
Mr. Miller is a charter-member of Trinity Church. 
He was awarded the contract, when in 1905 the congre- 
gation decided to erect a church edifice. Mr. Miller is 
not a man looking either for praise or thanks, yet I know 
that I voice the sentiment of every member of Trinity 
Church when I say that Mr. Miller is, in a special sense, 
one of the noble men who, by the providence of God, 
became the means of rescuing Trinity Church from im- 
pending ruin arising from the calamity of 1906. Trinity 
Church was under construction in those fateful days and, 
at that, well-nigh completed, when the disaster came and 
partially destroyed the structure. Besides the damage 
done to the building other discouraging features followed 
as a consequence of the general destruction. Half of the 
subscriptions to the building fund were outstanding, the 
congregation was scattered and its members financially 
crippled. Every man had more than enough to do with 
the rehabilitation of his own home or business. The out- 
look for Trinity was very dark. Then Mr, Miller arose 
to the occasion: Though himself financially embarrassed, 
his property and business being completely destroyed, he 
took hold of the reconstruction of Trimity Church and 
earried it to completion. 
meet its obligations for many years, but Mr. Miller pa- 
tiently waited, giving the church all possible opportunity 


The congregation was unable to 


to earry on its work unhampered and to pay its bills when 
ready and able. Trinity can not pay its debt of gratitude 
to Mr. Miller, but we are confident that he feels rewarded 
in view of the fact, that his had been the privilege to do 
what he has done for the advancement of God’s Kingdom. 

November 2, 1888, Mr. Miller was married to Serine 
(née Petersen), Rev. L. Carlsen officiating. Seven chil- 
dren were born to them: Freda I., Florence H., Herbert 
H., Alice A., Annie C., Henry H. and Charles E., the last 
three deceased. The Miller family reside at their com- 
fortable home in Dolores Street, near Fifteenth, enjoying 
the love and respect of all who have had the good fortune 
to know them these many years. 


AXEL SONDERUP 


Mr. Sonderup was born at Malmoe, Denmark, June 
15, 1847. His father’s name was Andreas Fedder Son- 
derup and his mother’s name Emile Wraae. He was 
educated in the church and schools of Waerslev, Den- 
mark. Possessing gifts that would fit him for the busi- 
ness world, the course of his education was directed along 
commercial lines. Mr. Sonderup was engaged in business 
in the home country until he emigrated to America, June 


14, 1880. Shortly after his arrival in California he se- 
cured a position as clerk in a store, and during his first 
years in this country he tried his hand at various trades, 
but never feeling satisfied before he was back in the work 
for which he had fitted himself in his youth. He secured 
employment as the head bookkeeper of the well-known 
frm of Brown & Johnson, wholesale dairy, hay and 
grain. This position of great trust and responsibility he 
has now held for more than twenty-six years. 


May 3, 1878, Mr. Sonderup was married to Anna 
Margrethe Sonderup, Rev. Engberg officiating. Five 
children were born to them, Margrethe, Marie Pauline 
(now Mrs. J. J. Olsen, Jr.), Edward Wilhelm, Emilie 
Pauline and Andreas Wilhelm, the last two deceased. 
Sunday, May 3, 1903, Mr. and Mrs. Sonderup eele- 
brated their silver wedding anniversary. This occasion 
will be remembered as one of the pleasantest functions 
that ever took place in our church community. The 
many admiring friends of this popular couple would not 
permit such an opportunity to pass by without giving 
expression of their good-will and kindly feelings cher- 
ished for Mr. and Mrs. Sonderup. It was no little sur- 
prise to the jubilants when, at the regular church serv- 
ices of that memorable Sunday, a quartette instead of the 
choir, sang in the Danish language, one of Grundtvig’s 
well-known songs, ‘“‘Det er saa yndigt at folees ad.’’ 
This departure was made in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sonderup and intended as a little token of recognition 
for faithful work in the cause of Trinity Church. Mr. 
and Mrs. Paulsen, Mr. B. L. Hoff and Marie Sonderup, 
their daughter, with Mrs. Stensrud at the organ, consti- 
tuted the quartette. In the afternoon, the Sonderup 
home in Duboce Avenue became the center of the wed- 
ding celebration. A large number of guests had been 
invited. Never was the famous hospitality of the Son- 
derup home better demonstrated than on that occasion. 
The pastor of Trinity Church delivered the address and 
extended the congratulations on behalf of the churel 
community. The festivity was increased by many other 
expressions of good-will in the form of precious gifts, 
songs and messages of cheer. 


The name of the Sonderup family is inseparably con- 
nected with the history of Trinity Church. They are 
among its oldest members, and they have been of the 
foremost workers well-nigh since its organization. Though 
Danes at heart, loving and cherishing everything Danish, 
be it in literature, art, language, music or customs ema- 
nating from their native land, yet they are first, last 
and all the time Americans. When their children grew 
up and commenced to go to school, they soon learned 
to understand the difficulty arising from the language 
question in the American Lutheran Church. They 
realized that all foreign-speaking churches in this coun- 
try must sooner or later adopt English as the medium 
of speech and instruction. They had witnessed how the 
Lutheran young folks were rapidly leaving the church 
of their fathers, because they did not understand the 
language spoken there. Therefore they eagerly embraced 
the opportunity of aiding in the establishment of an 
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English Lutheran chureh in San Francisco. And with 
loving solicitude they have labored these many years in 
the furtherance of the English Lutheran cause. <A char- 
acterization of the Sonderup family as chureh workers 
may fittingly be expressed by the word ‘‘faithfulness.’’ 
The truth that the criterion of church work is church 
attendance and diligent use of the means of grace, is 
thoroughly understood by the Sonderup family. It must 
be a case of necessity, when the Sonderups are absent 
from church or off duty in any church activity. May the 
Lord give them grace ever to remain faithful! 

From 1902 to the present day Mr. Sonderup has been 
a member of the board of wardens; from 1903-11 he acted 
in the capacity of secretary, and in 1911 he became treas- 
urer of the congregation, which position ‘he still holds. 
The Sonderup family reside at their own home in Capp 
Street, San Francisco. 


PETER MARTIN PAULSEN 


Mr. Paulsen was born at Hjoerring, Denmark, April 
1, 1858. His father’s name was Gustav Nicolaus Theo- 
dor Paulsen of Holstein. His mother was Karen Ansine, 
née Raebild, of Egeberg. After having gone through 
the regular public schools he entered a private college 
at Hjoerring, where he received a good education, par- 
ticularly fittmg himself for business. For 
years Mr. Paulsen was engaged in commercial pursuits 
In 1889 he emigrated to America, 
the same year arriving in San Francisco. Here he found 
profitable employment in mechanical lines of labor, which 
trade he has followed to the present day. 

On April 12, 1890, he was married to Miss Bartholine 
Elisabeth Cathrine. Hoffmeyer. Their union in wedlock 
has been blessed with four boys, Swen Hoffmeyer, Harald 
Hoffmeyer, Gustav Hoffmeyer and Volmer Hoffmeyer, 
Swen and Volmer, deceased. The Paulsen family are of 
the oldest members of Trinity English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. They belong to the number in our 
Seandinavian community who truly understand the im- 


seventeen 


in his native country. 


portance of Englsh Lutheran church work, and being 
of the first members of Trinity they have also had an 
opportunity to shoulder the responsibility in the upbuild- 
ing of this congregation. 

The Paulsens may be said:«to be a singing family. 
Every member of it sings or plays. It is evident that 
good musical talent in the work of the church is invalu- 
able. The labor of the Paulsen family in the church 
choir is worthy of special mention, and not the least em- 
phasis must be placed on the name of Peter Paulsen, who 
was the first director of the choir, and since that early 
period of the congregation has been one of the indefati- 
gable workers in behalf of good church musie in Trinity. 
However, faithfulness in all matters pertaining to the 
performance of church duties is characteristic of the 
whole Paulsen family. From 1902-8 Mr. Paulsen served 
as a member on the board of trustees of the church. 

On April 12, 1915, Mr. and Mrs. Paulsen celebrated 
their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. Their pastor 
A few of 
those who had witnessed the happy occasion twenty-five 


and his wife and many friends were present. 


Greetings and 
felicitations from far and near found their way to the 
Paulsen home that day. Of these may be mentioned spe- 
cial greetings from the pastor, Rey. O. Groensberg, who 
officiated at the wedding, and who embodied in his mes- 


years before were also among the guests. 


sage the text from which he had preached the wedding 
sermon. Their present pastor took this text as the start- 
The 


glad evening was punctuated by happy addresses and 


ing point for his address in honor of the jubilants. 


appropriate singing, all giving expression to the respect 
accorded the Paulsen family by this community, where 
they have lived and labored long and faithfully. 

In our democratic day not much attention is paid to 
nobility based on ‘‘blue blocd.’’? An honest worker in 
any honorable walk of life is the real ‘‘blue blood’’ of 
our American democratic society. Yet it is teresting 
to know something about the blood flowing in our veins, 
and highly interesting, yea, and gratifying, if we can 
say that our parents and grandparents, and great-grand- 
parents, have been men and women filling high positions 
of trust in Church and State and in the world of indus- 
try, art and finance. 


not refrain from mentioning the very interesting fact 


In this connection, therefore, I ean 


that Mr. Paulsen’s wife comes from that class of for- 
bears. Therefore, I take the pleasure in appending, in 
part, here geneaology—and parenthetically be it said 
that this geneaology shows, too, that the celebrated sugar- 
king, Claus Spreckels, is a branch of Mrs. Paulsen’s 
family tree, obtaining the name Spreckels by dropping 
the ‘‘sen.”’ 

In 1450 Hartwig von Spreckelsen emigrated from 
Bremen to Hamburg. In 
Spreckelsen, became senator, and his grandson, Johannes 
In 1505 Johannes von Spreck- 


this city his son, Heine von 


von Spreckelsen, mayor. 
elsen founded the annual family gatherings of all rela- 
tives of the von Spreckelsens—these meetings are de- 
seribed in detail in Dr. von Benecke’s book on Hamburg. 
This family is mentioned as one of the most prominent, 
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taking a very active part in all affairs of the old ‘‘ Han- 
sestad,’’ and being known for refinement, generosity and 
wealth. Coins made in honor of members of them are 
in existence. 

Johann von Spreckelsen, senator in Hamburg, was 
made a nobleman by the Emperor Leopold in the year 
1676. THis grandson, Nicolaus von Spreckelsen, died in 
Hanover in 1722, and is the progenitor of the von Spreck- 
elsens im Denmark. 

Nicolaus von Spreckelsen, who died in 1767, estab- 
His son, Barthold 
von Spreckelsen, established a sugar refinery in Aalborg. 
He died in 1805.—The Claus Spreckels branch. 

Barthold von Spreckelsen, born in Aalborg in 1789, 
attorney at law, died in 1844. Married to Mette Kirstine 
Hopp. The tenth 
was Hulda von Spreckelsen, born in 1828, married in 
1856 to Cordulus Henrik Emil Hoffmeyer. They had 
five children. The third, Bartholine Elisabeth Cathrine, 
was born at Skagen, September 27, 1862, where her 


lished a sugar refinery im Hamburg. 


Twelve children were born to them. 


father was mayor for three years. 

The Paulsens reside in 22d Street, San Francisco. 

HANS. J. SCHROEDER 

Mr. Schroeder was born at Varde, Denmark, August 
10, 1850. His parents’ names were Henry Schroeder 
and Anna (née Sorensen). He received his early train- 
ing in the chureh and schools of the native country. In 
the spring of 1872 he emigrated to America, arriving 
at New York on June 4th, with Davenport, Iowa, as 
the objective point of the journey. After a three years’ 
residence there, he came to San Francisco on March 13, 


1875. During the first four years in California he was 


HANS J. SCHROEDER 


employed at times in the city and then again in the 
country. Finally he secured employment at the Spreck- 
els Sugar Refinery of San Francisco. This position he 
has held for thirty-six years. Mr. Schroeder is a man 
of excellent parts, a man whose actions speak more than 


his words, a man once known always known. The goy- 
? © bes} 


erning principle of his life is scrupulous honesty and 
fidelity to duty. 

May 27, 1881, Mr. Schroeder was married to Meta 
Cathrine Hoeck, Rev. Julius Fuendeling officiating. 
Three children were born to them, Henry N., Chester 
Hans, and Lillian Anna. Mr. Schroeder and his family 
are charter-members of Trinity English Lutheran 
Church. During the early years of Trinity its sup- 


H. N. SCHROEDER 
porters were few, and the outlook was not very bright, 
either for members or pastor. But He, who is the 
Head of the church and the Builder of that ‘‘temple not 
builded by hands, eternal in the Heavens,’’ raised up a 
few mothers and fathers, imbued with the resolute pur- 
pose of starting an English Lutheran church in San 
Francisco—yea, and starting in a way that would insure 
future success. Among these few willing and self-saeri- 
ficing fathers and mothers were Mr. and Mrs. Schroeder. 
The pastor of Trinity Church and his family shall never 
forget the helpfulness and encouragement received at 
the hands of the Schroeders in those early and trying 
days. 

All the Schroeder children have been confirmed in 
Trinity Church. Lillian is now Mrs. G. C. Nunan, re- 
siding in Oakland. Many years ago Chester left the 
parental home to seek his fortune in other parts of 
the world. Henry is residing in San Francisco. Mr. 
Schroeder always desired to have his children get a 
good education; nor did he spare means that this might 
be done. Besides sending them through the regular 
schools at home, he sent one of them, Henry, to Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa, keeping him there for three 
years. Henry has also proven his appreciation of the 
no-small sacrifices on the part of his father and mother 
in sending him to that far-off Eastern college. After 
his home-coming young Henry entered business. How 
well he has succeeded the history of his career will bear 
cut. In the course of these brief years he started and 
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rapidly built up commercial enterprises, reaching a point 
of suecess that gives evidence of the keenest business 
genius. 

September 23, 1905, Henry Schroeder was married 
to Katherine Rasmussen Smith. The young couple re- 
side at their own comfortable home in Fair Oaks Street, 
San Francisco, and are of the faithful workers and 
mainstays of Trinity Church. In 1908 Henry Schroeder 
was elected to serve on the board of trustees of the con- 
gregation. 

Mr. Hans Schroeder was a member of the board of 
wardens of Trinity Church from 1899 to 1902, and was 
for many years a member of the board of trustees. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hans J. Schroeder reside in Tennessee Street, 
San Francisco. 

CAPTAIN JOHAN SEVERIN HELLINGSEN 

Captain Hellingsen was born May 1, 1858, in Kors- 
havn, Norway. Having finished the regular state schools 
of his home town, the young man, Hellingsen, took up 
a course In navigation. Captain Hellingsen’s ambition 


CAPTAIN JOHAN SEVERIN HELLINGSEN 


from boyhood days was to enter the sea-faring lfe—a 
trait undoubtedly inherited from his sturdy ancestral 
race. When fully equipped, educationally and other- 
wise, he went to sea, and from that time to the present 
day he has followed this vocation. In 1885 he decided 
to emigrate to America. His intention was not to quit 
the sea, but henceforth to make America his home coun- 
try. At the time of his arrival here, a great change 
was taking place in the shipbuilding and sea-faring world. 
Sailing vessels were rapidly being replaced by or turned 
into steamers. From now hence, the student of naviga- 
tion had to add another study to his course, that of 
steam. Having complied with all the requirements of 
modern navigation, Captain Hellingsen again followed 
his vocation, and for six years he sailed on the Great 
Lakes, making his residence in Chicago. Then he chose 
San Francisco as his home-base, and since then he has 
been in the coastwise trade, obtaining employment in 


the largest concerns of this city, notably the Charles 
Nelson and Hind-Rolph companies. 

Captain Hellingsen is in every respect a man of ex- 
cellent parts. In his profession he is a decided success. 
From the lowest rung of the ladder he soon climbed to 
the top, becoming master of the vessel, and now enjoys 
the reputation of being one of the most efficient captains 
on the Coast. As a man, he is strictly sober and tem- 
perate, and endowed with a deep religious sentiment. At 
all times and everywhere, a man like Captain Hellingsen 
is an influence for good. True of him are the well-known 
words, ‘‘ Though his mortal coil may perish, the influence 
of a good man lives on forever.’’ These words were 
quoted to the writer by James Rolph, Jr., mayor of San 
Francisco, and were intended to express the high regard 
for the Captain in the company he has served for seven- 
teen years, and of which Mayor Rolph is president. 

October 1, 1892, Captain Hellingsen was married to 
Hilda Elvina Hansen, a young woman of true Christian 
refinement. Religiously the Captain is paralleled by his 
The only source of true happiness is a blending of 
the human will and the Divine will. A home deriving 


wife. 


its happiness from this source is a happy home. This 
may be said of the Hellingsen home, in which a sincere 
effort is made to blend the human and Divine wills. Cap- 


tain and Mrs. Hellingsen have four children, Lillian 
Hedeverdina, Johan Severin Jr., Charlotte Elvina and 
Mrs. James Rutishauser, the last a child of the Captain’s 
first marriage. 

The Hellingsen name appears on the charter-member- 
ship roll of Trinity. The work done by the Hellingsens 
in the upbuilding of our congregation, coupled with sub- 
stantial financial support, shall ever be cherished in 
grateful memory. 

The Hellingsens reside at their exceptionally beauti- 
ful home in Chureh Street of this city. 

JOHN PETER CHRISTENSEN 

Mr. Christensen was born September 28, 1864, in 
Aeroe, Denmark. He was educated in the home country. 
As a young lad he proved to be especially gifted in 
matters pertaining to business. In school, therefore, 
particular stress was laid on such branches as would fit 
him for commercial pursuits. For many years he was 
employed in mereantile establishments in the home land. 
In 1888 he emigrated to America and came to San Fran- 
cisco. Here he obtained employment with the local 
city railroad company, in the service of which he re- 
mained for more than seventeen years. Railroading was, 
however, an occupation foreign to the early training and 
tastes of Mr. Christensen. But steady work and good 
pay are not only to be coveted but also a necessity for 
one to whom is given the responsibility of providing for 
a family. The great calamity in 1906 befalling our city 
wrought changes in many a home and family here. Some 
lost the positions they had held for years, but instead 
new avenues for gaining a livelihood were opened. This 
became the experience of Mr. Christensen. In a limited 
time after the disaster to our city he returned to his old 
love, the mercantile hfe, which he has followed these nine 
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last years of his hfe. Mr. Christensen has been very 
successful in all his work and undertakings and has ac- 
quired a comfortable share of material well-being. 

October 8, 1891, Mr. Christensen married Johanne 
Marie Wilhelmine Sorensen, Rey. J. Christian Moehl of 
this city officiating. The following children were born 
to them, Anna Cecilia (now Mrs. R. G. Fontana), Ches- 
ter Simon (deceased), Chester William and Harry Simon. 
The Christensen family are affiliates of Trinity Church. 
All the children have attended the Sunday-school and 
The 
Christensen home is located in Vicksburg Street, San 
Francisco. 


the two oldest took instructions for confirmation. 


PETER OFTEDAHL 

Mr. Oftedahl was born July 16, 1874, in Chicago, 
Ilhnois. His parents’ names were Lars D. and Malena 
_T. Oftedahl. Mr. Oftedahl received a good education, 
graduating from the public schools in Chicago. His 
ambition was to become a mechanical dentist, and as a 
young lad he entered the Columbia College of Dentistry, 
Chicago. At that period the science of making tools for 
the dental laboratory was in its infaney. Possessing 
unusual qualifications along mechanical lines, Mr. Ofte- 
dahl threw himself with all his soul into this work and 
ere the lapse of many years his name became prominent 
in the sphere of dental mechanics. And from dental 
mechanics he entered into the province of general me- 
chanics, and now he is a man of much prominence in 
his profession. 

April 7, 1897, Mr. Oftedahl was married to Elfrida 
Marie Ingeborg Hansen, Dr. J. N. Kildahl officiating. 
Their union in wedlock is blessed with two children, 
Edith Helen and Lucille Evelyn. Mr. Oftedahl received 


his religious training at Our Savior’s Evangelical Luth- 


eran Church of Chicago and he was confirmed by the 
Rt. Rev. O. Juul. Coming to San Francisco, Mr. Ofte- 
dahl and his family naturally affiliated themselves with 
one of the churches connected with the Norwegian Synod. 
The Oftedahls hve in Carl Street, San Francisco. 
HANS MARCK SMITH 

Mr. Smith was born at Ballum, Schleswig, 
Danish flag, July 11, 1854. His parents were Johannes 
Sorensen Smith and Hannah Christine. His father was 
a sea-captain, but also a successful farmer. Hans Smith 
was educated in the state schools of his native town. 
Was confirmed by Rev. D. Dau, and remained at the 
home place until he was 18 years old. He comes from a 
Glori- 
Jalifornia, the country famous 
for its gold and sunshine and flowers, had come to the 
home of the young and ambitious man in the days, 
when he was making up his mind whether to carve out 
his fortune in life in the home land or to seek it abroad. 
The reports from Calfornia aided him in making a 
decision, and in the year 1873 he emigrated to America, 
arriving at San Francisco. He tried his hand at many 
things. He went to the country, working on the farm. 
Later he bought a large tract of land and started a farm 
of his own, raising hay and grain. At that time he met 


under 


family of six children, three boys and three girls. 
ous reports concerning 


the man who became inseparably connected with him in 
business and friendship until the latter was taken away 
from him by death. His name was Mr. Wilson Wind. 
For six years Smith and Wind were farming together 
on a large scale. Then they sold out and established a 
restaurant business under the name of The Fountain 
Coffee House. Subsequently they started several res- 
taurants at various populous city centers, and success 
followed every venture. In a few years they had accumu- 
lated enough capital to start a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in teas, coffees and spices. Also in this venture they 
were successful. The motto of the Wind and 
Smith firm was, ‘‘A square deal,’’ and because they, were 
true to this principle, they were singularly successful. 


very 


HANS MARCK SMITH 


For people knew, when dealing with Wind and Smith, 
that they were dealing with men of honesty and integ- 
rity, men who had made a success in life not by following 
the principle of frenzied finance, but by honesty accom- 
panied by dint of hard labor. After the death of Mr. 
Wind, Smith’s eldest son, John, was taken into the 
business as partner. 

At first Mr. Smith resided in Alameda. Then he 
bought a site for a home in York Street and built a com- 
fortable home, now situated in the heart of a district 
known in the Danish community of San Francisco as 
‘Tittle Denmark.’’ On January 9, 1886, Mr. Smith was 
Three 
children have been born to them, John, Harry and Olga. 
Mr. Smith is a charter-member of Trinity English Evan- 


married to Osine Jensen, a native of Germany. 
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gelical Lutheran Church. All the children have been 
confirmed in Trinity. 

Having resided and labored in the Golden State for 
thirty-seven years, Mr. Smith decided to visit friends and 
relatives in the land of his fathers. In the spring of 
1911, together with his wife and little daughter Olga, 
he entered upon the journey. After many years of in- 
dustrious application to duty he felt that he was en- 
titled to some recreation. His suecessful career in busi- 
ness, too, warranted the taking of such a trip without 
feeling the financial sacrifices involved. Spending many 
months at home, the greater part of half a year, the 
Smith family returned, hale, well and hearty, feeling the 
benefits of the needed rest. 

January 9, 1911, Mr. and Mrs. Smith celebrated their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. Their spacious home 
in York Street was filled with guests bringing greetings 
and good cheer for the occasion. Many of the fifty 
guests seated around the festal table had been present at 
the wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Smith twenty-five years be- 
fore. Expensive presents were brought by the friends 
and presented to the happy couple. The many speeches 
and messages gave evidence of the high esteem Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith have won for themselves during these many 
years. 

A gloom was east upon the happy home life of Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith a few years ago, when Mr. Smith was 
taken seriously ill and had to undergo an operation of a 
very serious nature, but his time of departure had not 
come—some part of his life-work was still undone. May 
He, in whom we live and move and have our being, keep 
His protecting hand over Mr. Smith, giving him con- 
tinued grace to live among us many years yet to come. 
Mr. Smith has a kindly disposition, and is ever ready to 
do and dare for a friend in distress or need, and never 
do you find him reluctant to give a helping hand to any 
worthy cause. 


ANDREW CHRISTENSEN 

Mr. Christensen was born November 30, 1861, Als, 
Denmark. He was educated in the state schools at home. 
At the age of nineteen he emigrated to America. After 
a year’s time in the Middle States he decided to go to 
California. For many years he tried his hand at various 
business ventures, and as a rule his efforts were crowned 
with success. Having spent many years of hard work 
and constant application to duty, Mr. Christensen felt 
that he deserved some rest from work and worry, so he 
decided to make a trip to his native land together with 
his wife and children. Upon his return to San Fran- 
cisco he entered into the hotel business, establishing a 
firm under the name of Hotel Potter, located at the cor- 
ner of Mission and Ninth streets. This proved to be 
the last venture in Mr. Christensen’s earthly career. On 
January 24, 1916, after a brief illness, he departed this 
life, léaving a widow and two children. 

May 21, 1898, Mr. Christensen was married to Caro- 
line Bothilde Lassen. Their union in wedlock was blessed 
with two children, Alice Anna and Mabel Bothilda. The 
Christensens joined Trinity Church during one of the 


early years of its history. The unexpected message of 
Mr. Chirstensen’s death, coming at the time when this 
volume is ready to go to press, moves the members of 
Trinity Church with a sincere feeling of deep sorrow. 
Although called to his last rest so early in life, Mr. Chris- 
tensen has left his impress upon the minds and hearts 
of all who knew him. 

The Christensen home is situated in Hartford Street, 
San Francisco. 

CAPTAIN OLAUS BELLESEN 

Captain Bellesen was born at Stavanger, Norway, 
March 27, 1866. His father’s name was Bellest Ander- 
sen and his mother’s name was Inger. He was educated 
in the home country. Living near the sea, the sea-faring 
life bespoke the young man’s faney from his earliest 
years, and for that profession he fitted himself. In 1887 
he emigrated to America and came to San Francisco. 
He secured employment as a common sailor, but soon be- 
came second mate, not long after that securing his papers 
as first mate, and finally he reached the highest position 


CAPTAIN OLAUS BELLESEN 


of the vessel—that of captain. At the present time he is 
in the employ of the Chas. R. McCormick & Co., whole- 
sale lumber and shipping. In the shipping circles of San 
Francisco he is rated as a very competent and reliable 
man. 

February 26, 1897, Captain Bellesen was married to 
Miss Gina Maria Osborne. The wedding took place at 
Our Savior’s Seandinavian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Rey. E. M. Stensrud officiating. Four children 
have been born to Captain and Mrs. Bellesen, Roy Carl. 
Bellest Oliver, Bessie Gertrude, and Thomas Irwin. 
They are members of Trinity Church, and are comfort- 
ably situated at their own home in Twenty-fifth Street, 
San Francisco. 

NIELS BENNETSEN TOFT 

Mr. Toft was born May 29, 1859, Schleswig, then a 

part of Denmark. He received a good education in 
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the home country, graduating from the regular public 
schools. America was the land of promise to the young 
man Toft, as well as to many more of his countrymen. 
And nothing could satisfy him short of becoming a citi- 
zen of the United States. This desire, however, was ac- 
centuated when Schleswig was ceded to Germany. In 
1882 he emigrated and having spent a couple of years 
on the Atlantic Coast he came to San Francisco. Here 
he was variously employed until eighteen years ago, 
when he started a restaurant in the wholesale district of 
this city. This line of business he has followed all these 
years. Mr. Toft is rated as one of the most successful 
restaurateurs in San Francisco and is looked upon as 
a man of considerable means as well as a man of excel- 
lent parts. 

His parents’ names were Joergen Peter and Anna 
’ Maria Toft. January 2, 1889, he was married to Sophia 
Dorothea Diederichsen, Rev. O. Groensberg of Our Say- 
ior’s Scandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church offiei- 
ating. The following children have been born to them, 
Frieda Marie, Nelson Valentine, George Washington, 
Mildred Anita, Sophie Dorothea, Helen Anna and Ervin 
Peter, the last deceased. 

The name of the Toft family appears on the charter- 
membership roll of Trinity Church, where most of the 
children were christened and all attended Sunday-school 
and received instructions for confirmation. The Tofts 
belong to a large circle of families which is designated 
as the Toft-Diederichsen group, most of whom are affili- 
ates of Trinity. Church. The Niels Toft family resides 
in York Street at their spacious and handsome home 
located in the midst of a community known as ‘‘The 
Little Denmark.”’ 


AXEL HAGBARTH PETTERSEN 


Mr. Pettersen was born at Christiania, Norway, June 
9, 1880. The son bears the name of the father. His 
mother’s name is Matilda Elizabeth. When a boy four 
years old he accompanied his parents to America, San 


Francisco being the point of destination. He was edu- 
cated in the schools of this city. His religious training 
he received at Our Savior’s Scandinavian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, where he was confirmed by Rey. O. 
Groensberg. Mr. Pettersen is richly endowed mentally. 
As a boy his inclination was to become a business man, 
and ever since he left school he has been engaged in 
mercantile work. Eight years he was working for wages, 
but for the last ten years he has been running a business 
of his own. Mr Pettersen’s business career is one of 
pronounced success. In 1906 he started a little haber- 
dashery in Mission Street, near Twenty-first. Three 
months later occurred the destruction of the city of San 
Francisco. Mr. Pettersen’s business came nearly being 
on the wrong side of the fire-line, but it was spared. 
The fire passed by. And since then Mr. Pettersen has 
been doing business where he first started. From a 
little wooden shanty, containing a couple of counters 
and a few shelves and a small stock, embracing only the 
necessities of men’s apparel, his establishment has grown 
to include a commodious brick structure filled with every 
variety of men’s clothing and wear, coupled with a vol- 
ume of business exceeding all expectations, giving Mr. 
Pettersen a place in the mercantile world as one of its 
singularly successful young men. 

On July 30, 1907, Axel Pettersen was married to 
Clara C. Olsen (daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Olsen, Sr.), 
pastor of Trinity Church officiatmg. This was the first 
wedding in the new church edifice, dedicated two days 
before by Dr. O. E. Brandt. This young couple has been 
with the congregation since its beginning, and therefore 
had a rich opportunity to share its sorrows and joys 
during the upbuilding. The bride started as a little 
girl in the Sunday-school, and the groom’s name appears 
on the list of members following immediately after the 
organization. One child was born to Mr. and Mrs. Pet- 
tersen, Doris Catherine. They reside at their own home 
in Guerrero Street. 


KNUD NISSEN KOLDINGER 


Mr. Koldinger was born March 12, 1864, in Denmark. 
His parents were Knud Nissen and Dorothea Koldinger. 
Mr. Koldinger was educated in the publie schools of his 
home land. He is a great admirer of his native country. 
Nothing is dearer to him than the Danish language, 
the Danish literature, Danish art and Danish ware, in 
brief, everything Danish he loves. Therefore, as might 
well be expected, it was not possible for him to become 
reconciled to foreign aggression. The sad events of 1864, 
handed down from father to son, had left indelible marks 
on young Koldinger’s mind and early in his youth he 
decided to leave his fatherland rather than to bow to a 
foreign prince. In 1885 he emigrated to America and 
here he found employment in various capacities in the 
city and country. The last two years of his residence 
in San Francisco he has been in charge of a profitable 
laundry business. 

October 24, 1897, he was married to Caroline Amelie 
Smallfield, Rev. E. P. Block of the German Lutheran 
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Church officiating. Three children were born to them, 
Dorothy Alice Marie, Regina and Nils. Mrs. Koldinger 
died when these children were yet in their tender years. 
Mr. Koldinger’s sister, Inga Marie Koldinger (born Fal- 
sted, Denmark, September 22, 1867, and emigrated to 
America in 1900), took the mother’s place. The loving 
soheitude of Aunt Marie for these children is well known 
in our community. Everything that a mother could do 
is done by Aunt Marie Koldinger. Only a few years ago 
Grandma Koldinger, the widowed mother of Knud and 
Marie Koldinger, departed this life at a ripe old age, 
and she departed as she had lived—a Christian. 

Before the Koldingers came to San Francisco they 
were affilated with the German Lutheran Church (Mis- 
souri). They are of the good old orthodox Lutheran 
type. And happy were they, when in our city they 
found a church where the orthodox faith is imparted in 
the language of the children. At once they became affili- 
ates of Trinity Church. The Koldinger family resides 
in Guerrero Street, San Francisco. 


RUDOLPH GUSTAV STUTE 

Mr. Stute was born February 20, 1866, in Lehe, Han- 
over, Germany. His parents’ names were Adolph Fried- 
erich Stute and Christine Stute (née Wessel). Mr. Stute 
received a liberal education, first going through the reeu- 
lar puble schools, then taking the classic course at a 
college in his home town. As a young man, barely six- 
teen years old, he emigrated to America, arriving at 
Hoboken, New York. The first fifteen years of his resi- 
dence in America he spent on the Atlantic Border, some- 
times working for others and then again engaged in 
some business venture of his own. His success varied. 
Sometimes reverses would come his way—especially dur- 
ing the first few years until he became familiar with in- 
dustrial conditions in the New World. After he had 
learned the language of the country and found his bear- 
ings in American business life, no more difficulty at- 
tended his efforts in carving out a_ livelihood. 
During his fifteen years’ stay on the Atlantic Coast 
he had made two visits to the Fatherland, one for 
pleasure and one on account of his health. In 1906 he 
decided to come to California, his place of destination 
being San Franciseo. Here he arrived shortly before 
the city was destroyed by earthquake and fire. It 
seemed an unfortunate circumstance in the life of Mr. 
Stute and his family to come here at that time. Many 
discouraging experiences were made in those calamitous 
days, but Mr. Stute did not follow the example of many 
others to leave the place because of misfortune. With 
undaunted courage, he threw himself into the work of 
rehabilitating the business of this stricken community, 
and signal success marked his efforts. In a few years 
he built up an extensive trade as a delicatessen merchant. 

October 13, 1895, Mr. Stute was married to Amanda 
Dorothea Elizabeth Stute, Rev. H. C. Steup of New York 
officiating. Three children are born to them, Martha 
Christine Freda, Emma Johanne Bertha, and Rudolph 
Adolph Friederich, the last deceased. Ever since the ar- 
rival of the Stutes in San Francisco, they have been affili- 


ates of Trinity and in faithful diligence they have shared 
in the work of the church. No one is more grateful than 
Mr. and Mrs. Stute for finding a Lutheran church using 
the English language. They had already experienced 
how difficult it is to give their children a good religious 
traming by using a foreign language in an American 
community. The Stutes reside in Mission Street, San 
RALPH BURR HOWELL 

Mr. Howell was born in San Francisco, California, 
May 22, 1873. His parents’ names were Henry Burr 
Howell and Elizabeth Parker Howell. He was educated 
in the public schools of this city. His early aim was to 
obtain a good commercial education. This was realized. 
And since then the business world of San Francisco has 
found constant use for his services. 


Francisco. 


Tis efficiency as a 
bookkeeper is well known in our commercial circles. It 
has won for him a reputation which became the valuable 
asset of his hfe. Some of the largest concerns of this 
metropohs have invited him to fill positions of great 
trust and responsibility. 


RALPH BURR HOWELL 


Mr. Howell has been very active in the upbuilding 
of the National Guard of California. For many years 
he was a member of the State militia. Mr. Howell is 
also a musician of no small aceomplshment. September 
6, 1908, he was married to Marie Katherine Norden, a 
German lady of finest grain. Mr. Howell himself is of 
English descent. Rev. John H. Schroeder of St. John’s 
German Lutheran Church was the officiating pastor at 
the wedding. One child was born to them, Margaretha 
Elizabeth. English being the language they both under- 
stood, Mr. and Mrs. Howell joined Trinity English 
Lutheran Chureh. The Howell family are of the most 
diligent members and staunch supporters of Trinity. 
For the last two years Mr. Howell has served as a mem- 
ber on the board of trustees, and in 1916 he was elected to 
the position of secretary. The Howells lve in Clipper 
Street, San Francisco. 
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CHRIS LARSEN 

Mr. Larsen was born at Odense, Denmark, July 19, 
1858. His parents were Lars Christian Flensted and 
Anne Sophie (née Nielsen). He received his early edu- 
cation in the church and schools of Denmark. In 1881 
he emigrated to America, landing in New York on May 
23rd of the same year. Was variously engaged in the 
states of New York, Minnesota and Iowa, until the sum- 
mer of 1882 when he moved to California. After work- 
ing for others for a number of years he went into the 
contracting business, which he has followed since 1902. 
Mr. Larsen is rated as one of the large contractors of 
San Francisco. He has erected a number of big build- 
ings and to him was also awarded some of the heavy 
contracts in the construction of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. 

November 23, 1889, he was married to Anne Marie 
Wind, Rev. 0. Groensberg officiating. Two sons were 
born to them, George Flensted, and one, deceased, bear- 
ing the same name. 

The Larsens are members of Trinity Church; form- 
erly they were affiliated with the work of the Lutheran 
church at Crockett, California. The German Missouri 
Synod established an Enghsh Lutheran congregation 
there. The Larsens were among the charter-members 
and mainstays of the work as long as they remained at 
Crockett. 

The Larsens belong to a family group in the Danish 
community of this city, which may be designated as the 
Larsen-Wind circle, comprising several families. Most 
of them are members or affiliates of Trinity Church. 
Space would not permit an enumeration of all, but in 
speaking of the Larsens it is in place to make special 
mention of the family of Mrs. Larsen’s sister, commonly 
known as the ‘‘ Wind Family.’’ To Mr. and Mrs. Soren 
Wind were born four children, Hannah, Adolph, Henry 
and Anita. They are members of Trinity Chureh and 
their service to the church deserves much recognition. 

Mr. Chris Larsen’s son, George, is following in the 
footsteps of his father, and together father and son have 


established a firm under the name of Chris Larsen & 
Son, contractors. They reside in the exclusive district 
of Burlingame, California. 


CHARLES BOLLIER 

Mr. Bollier was born July 1, 1860, at Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Son of Paul and Elizabeth Bollier. When 
three years old he was brought to San Franciseo, where 
he was raised and educated. He is a glass-blower by 
trade, and he had worked at his trade for thirty years, 
when he became superintendent of the buildings of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in San Francisco. 
He is married to Emma P. Diegels. Four children 


CHARLES BOLLIER 

born to them, Ethel Elizabeth (now Mrs. A. E. Thomp- 
son), Rosco Benjamin, Charles Mervin and Mathilda Ger- 
trude, deceased. Mr. Bollier is one of the early members 
of Trinity English Evangelical Lutheran Church. Much 
beloved and respected because of his amiable personality. 
The Bolhers reside in Harrison Street. 


ANDREW ANDERSEN 

Mr. Andersen was born at Hjoerring, Denmark, Au- 
gust 21, 1856. His father’s and mother’s names were 
Anders Pedersen Hvidegaard and Cecilia (née Nielsen). 
Received his education in the state schools and church 
of Denmark. Emigrated to America in 1883, arriving at 
New York. The metropolis at the Golden Gate, San 
Francisco, was the objective point of the journey. Mr. 
Andersen is a tailor by trade. This profession he has sue- 
cessfully followed and is now rated as a man of no ordi- 
nary material well-being. Mr. Andersen is a person of 
reserved habits, industriously applying himself to his 
business. His integrity has gained for him the respect 
of all who know him and a large number of warm friends. 


September 15, 1884, he was married to Johanna Syen- 
nigson. Four children have been born to them, Agnes 
Hedvig Josepha (now Mrs. Harry Smith), Emil Valde- 
mar, Ellen Edith, and Arthur Andrew. The Andersens 
are members of Trinity Church. They have been with 
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ANDREW ANDERSEN 


the congregation well-nigh from the beginning, joining 
in March, 1900. Thus they have shared in the often 
arduous and up-hill work of establishing a new mission. 
Much credit is due the Andersen family for faithful 
labor and personal sacrifices in behalf of God’s Kingdom. 
All the children have gone to Sunday-school and have 
been confirmed in Trinity Church. From 1900 to 1906 
Mr. Andersen served as a member on the board of trus- 
tees. The Andersen’s reside at their own comfortable 
home in Dolores Street. 


JOHANNES C. TELLEFSEN 


Mr. Tellefsen was born at Kristiansand, Norway, Sep- 
tember 7, 1843. His parents were Christian Tellefsen 
and Cecilia (née Axelsen). He received his early train- 
ing in the schools and church of Norway. January 14, 
1873, he was married to Julia Kristiansen. In 1881 Mr. 
‘and Mrs. Tellefsen emigrated to America. In the early 
years of his youth he went to sea and this vocation he 
has followed nearly all his life. Going through the 
ordinary experience of the sea-faring man, beginning at 
the lowest rung of the ladder and climbing to the top, 
he became master of the vessel. In his later years he 
found the seamen’s life on the high seas too strenuous, 
so he secured employment on one of the ferry boats of 
San Francisco Bay. 

The following children have been born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Tellefsen: Tobias, Christian, John, Julia (now 
Mrs. H. G. Oberg), Cecilia, Carl and Wiliam—the last 
three deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Tellefsen were raised in 
the church, and in the work of the church they have been 
interested all their life. They belong to the so-called 
‘‘old-timers’’ of the Scandinavian community of San 
Francisco. They took part in the initial efforts to estab- 
lish the church of their fatherland in this city. With a 


flock of children growing up in an American community ° 


they experienced also how necessary it was to establish 
English Lutheran missionary work. When the Scandi, 
navian Church started English work, Mr. and Mrs. 
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JOHANNES OC. TELLEFSEN 


Tellefsen did all in their power to help the cause along. 
When an English Church was organized they placed 
their children upon the charter-membership roll. Ever 
since then the Tellefsen family has been connected with 
the work of Trinity Church. The Ladies’ Society of 
Trinity will ever remember Mrs. Tellefsen as one of its 
highly respected and diligent workers. She was also one 
of the senior members of the society. Only a few weeks 
ago Mrs. Tellefsen departed this life after a severe ill- 
ness extending back a considerable time. She died as 
she had lived—a true Christian. Mr. Tellefsen resides 
in Richmond, California. 


HUGO FRIEDRICH RICHARD BERTHOLD 
GESSLER 


Mr. Gessler was born in New York, November 22, 
1854. Tis father’s name was Karl Friedrich Theobald 
Gessler and his mother’s name was Charlotte Emilie Gess- 
ler. He was educated in the schools and church of Ger- 
many. After a temporary residence in America his father 
died and his mother returned to the fatherland. Mr. 
Gessler’s father was a man of prominence in the munic- 
ipahty of New York. At his death he held an important 
position in the surveying department of the city. Many 
members of the Gessler family have been connected with 
the eivie hfe of various cities and burghs of the native 
land. As a young man Gessler learned the trade of 
photography. For sixteen years he followed this line of 
work in Hamburg, Germany. 


On June 23, 1885, he was married to Dorothea Au- 
guste Elise Grapengeter, Rt. Rev. Hollensteiner of 
Oldenburg officiating. The following year the young 
couple emigrated to America, and arrived at San Fran- 
cisco, where Mr. Gessler has for years been engaged in 
dairying. At the present time he is in the employ of 
C. . Weber Company as superintendent of the build- 
ing and elevator. Mr. and Mrs. Gessler were given one 
child, Karl Johannes Emil Peter, who again was taken 
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HUGO GESSLER 


from them at confirmation age. The Gesslers are mem- 
bers of Trinity Church and for many years they have 
labored untiringly in the furtherance of its cause. The 
work of Mrs. Gessler assisting in the upbuilding of a 
Sunday-school in the southern part of the city is worthy 
of special mention. Ten years were required in estab- 
lishing on a solid basis a mission there. Many a time the 
outlook was not very promising and few dared to hope 
for success. .But however discouraging it seemed at 
times, Mrs. Gessler was never disheartened but continued 
to labor with unfailing interest. Mrs. Gessler loves to 
work with children, especially to teach httle girls to 
do faney work. From time to time she has been laboring 
with a sewing class and then she would have the little tots 
give an entertainment, donating the proceeds to the new 
mission. Her Sunday-school work in Trinity Church is 
also gratefully remembered. 
connected with the church in her native country, coming 
as she does from ministerial circles there (the well-known 
Schroeders). 
for her interest and diligence in the work of God’s King- 
dom. The Gesslers reside at their own home in Berlin 
Street, San Francisco. 


Mrs. Gessler was closely 


Her early training undoubtedly accounts 


FREDERICK BOARDMAN FISHER 


Mv. Fisher was born at Arrowsic, Maine, October 28, 
1864. His father’s name was Alfred and his mother’s 
Katie F. Dockham. His forbears came from England. 
He was educated in the pubhe schools of his home town. 
January 22, 1887, he was married to Anna Martha Frey, 
Rev. J. M. Buehler of St. Paul’s German Lutheran 
Church of San Francisco officiating. Mr. Fisher has been 
variously engaged in the course of years. Unswerving 
honesty was always his guiding principle in life. At the 
present time Mr. Fisher is superintendent of the Mar- 
quard Apartments in Folsom Street, San Francisco. This 
position, he, together with his wife, has held for more 
than two years. 


It is many years ago now since Mr. and Mrs. Fisher 
joined Trinity Church. With the highest regard and 
deep appreciation the co-workers of Trinity look back 
upon these years of Christian fellowship with Mr. and 
Mrs. Fisher. Their exceptional faithfulness in the per- 
formance of their duties in the vineyard of the Lord will 
ever remain as an example worthy of imitation. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fisher have learned to know that the Lord is 


FREDERICK BOARDMAN FISHER 


good, and that in order to grow in grace a diligent use 
of God’s word is necessary. Hence their places in church 
are never empty. Special mention, too, must be made 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fisher’s work in the Sunday-school. 
Much eredit is due them for the success we have had in 
this branch of the church. May the good Lord give them 
grace and strength to continue their work yet for many 
years ! 
JAMES HANCHER AKARD 

Mr. Akard was born in Sullivan County, East Ten- 
nessee, July 24, 1870. His parents’ names were John 
Akard and Emma Margaret. He received a good public 
school education. Being raised on a farm, he engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. Then he entered the lumber 
business, which he continued until 1903, when he moved 
to California, where he is following the carpenter trade. 

February 8, 1893, he was married to Mary B. 
Hancher, her uncle, Rev. J. K. Hancher, officiating. 
Their union in wedlock has been blessed with eight 
children, William Clyde, Maggie Lee, Addie Pearl, John 
Frank, Emma Blanche, Frances Roche, Louise Eleanor, 
and Ethel Belle. Ever since their coming to San Fran- 
cisco the Akard family has been closely connected with 
the work of the church. Being raised in the church and 
coming from a community where they were active mem- 
bers of the church, Mr. and Mrs. Akard at once set about 
to find their own church when they came to this city. 
They are of German descent, but do not speak the lan- - 
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guage of their fathers. Their work in the church, there- 
fore, has always been in the English branch of the 
Lutheran Church. Naturally, therefore, it was an Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church they looked for on arriving at San 
Francisco. At that time Trinity Church was only four 
years old, without a place of its own for worship. The 
Akards, however, took hold of the work, satisfied if only 
they were privileged to hear the good old word, though 
it had to be heard in the midst of the undesirable sur- 
roundings of a public hall. And ever since then they 
have diligently worked in the church, ever showing that 
this word, ‘‘One thing is needful,’’ is the prevailing 
principle of their hfe. Mrs. Akard comes from a well- 
known ministerial family of the German Lutheran 
Chureh in America—the Hanchers. Her grandfather 
and two uncles were ministers of the gospel. When Mr. 
and Mrs. Akard look back upon their childhood days 
they find their fondest recollections to be those of a 
Christian home and God-fearing parents. To establish 
such a home and be such parents was the object of Mr. 
and Mrs. Akard when they entered upon the journey of 
life together. And they have succeeded—by the grace 
of God. A brother of Mrs. Akard, Mr. Frank Hancher, 
is also a member of Trinity Church and belongs to the 
Akard family. The Akards reside in Sanchez Street of 


ey GEORGE HANSEN 

Mr. Hansen was born at Als, Denmark, in 1859. His 
parents were Hans B. Hansen and Anna Dorothea 
(née Vrang). He was educated and confirmed in the 
home country. From his boyhood he aspired to become 
a farmer, and in this occupation he was engaged until 
he emigrated to America in the fall of 1881. Upon 
arrival in California he sought work on a farm. After 
two years’ stay there he moved to San Francisco and 
found employment at the Spreckels sugar refinery. There 
he remained until 1890, when he entered into the coal 
business. The George Hansen coal firm is located at 
the corner of Harrison and Twenty-first streets, San 


GEORGE HANSEN 


Francisco. For twenty-five years he has successfully fol- 
lowed this line of business and has built up a lucrative 
trade, and is rated in this community as a man in very 
comfortable circumstances. 

In 1883 Mr. Hansen married Anna Margarethe Boy- 
sen. Two children have been born to them, Alma Marie 
and Clara Doretta. George Hansen and his family are 
members of Trinity Church, where both children have 
gone through the Sunday-school and received instruc- 
tion for confirmation. The Hansen family is favorably 
known in and outside the circles of the church. They 
are looked upon as people always willing to co-operate in 
behalf of all movements looking to the welfare of the 
community. The Hansens live in their own home in 
Harrison and Twenty-first streets, San Francisco. 


SAMUEL WILLIAM BRAUNWARTH 


Mr. Braunwarth was born at Gallien, Michigan, Au- 
gust 7, 1871. His father was Rev. William Braunwarth 
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of the German Missouri Synod. His mother’s name 
was Johanna. November 19, 1897, Mr. Braunwarth was 
married to Marcella Joshine Haines, Rey. E. Nelander 
officiating. Five children have been born to them, Fred- 
erick Robie, Constance Eunice, Ernest Samuel Erick, 
William Raymond, and Dorothy Marcella, the last two 
deceased. He received his Christian and secular edu- 
cation in the church and the public schools of his native 
town. Mr. Braunwarth is a baker and a miller by trade, 
a man of excellent parts, in all things giving evidence of 
a sound training in a Christian pastor’s home. Mr. 
Braunwarth and family are members of Trinity Church, 
always fulfilling their duties in faithfulness and sincerity. 
They reside at their own home in Prospect Avenue, San 
Francisco. 


CARL ANDREAS NIELSEN 


Mr. Nielsen was born May 26, 1850, at Tangen, Hede- 
J > ) sen, 

Tlis parents’ names were Ole Nielsen 

Mr. Nielsen was by 


marken, Norway. 
and Louise Ulrike, née Pedersen. 
nature mechanically inclined. As a boy the pastime he 
most coveted was an opportunity to make things. His 
parents desired him to become a printer. Only reluc- 
tantly he complied with their wishes. When eighteen 
years of age he began to learn the printer’s trade. But 
he could not become reconciled to this work. The desire 
in him to make things could not be stifled. Finally he 
was permitted to enter the field of his choice—that of 
becoming a mechanic. In this province of labor Mr. 
Nielsen soon excelled and reached a point of considerable 
prominence. In 1872 he emigrated to America. After a 
couple of years’ stay in Chicago, where he constantly ap- 
plied himself to his trade, he moved west to San Fran- 
cisco, hoping there to find a climate more conducive to 
health. San Francisco became his home town until his 
death, September 11, 1914. 


Mr. Nielsen came from a Christian home. 
training determined the course of his life spiritually. 
Coming to the New World, a stranger among strangers, 
he did not do as too many do—abandon religion, church, 
God, completely surrendering to a life only for this 


His early 


world. Mr. Nielsen was not this kind of a man. He 
took with him a precious heritage from his Christian 
home—a thorough grounding in Christian doetrine— 
and this he jealously guarded to his dying day. Upon 
his arrival here he set about to find the church of his 
fathers. He would never tire of tellmg how happy he 
was the first time he heard a Lutheran sermon preached 
in the language of his native country. Mr. Nielsen be- 
longed to the early members of Trinity Church, where 
his place was never empty. As a member Mr. Nielsen 
performed his every duty in utmost candor and sin- 
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cerity. When the message of his death came, the mem- 
bers of Trinity were moved with a deep feeling of sor- 
row, recognizing the fact that one of the faithful workers 
had departed, leaving a void that could not be filled. 

Mr. Nielsen was married in October, 1880, to Theresa 
James Collins. Two children were born to them, Charles 
Collins and Frances Louise. The Nielsens reside in Mis- 
ston Street, San Francisco. 


History of Grace English Evangelical Lutheran Church 
By Rey. Cart Foss 


Francisco, California, was organized by Rev. E. 

M. Stensrud on September 17, 1908. The first 
officers of the congregation were: Rev. E. M. Stensrud, 
chairman; Chas. Daiss, secretary; Chas. Schlichtmann, 
treasurer ; Philip Herold, Albert Lunde and Chas. Daiss, 
board of trustees. On December 14, 1908, the congre- 
gation was incorporated under the State laws. 

The history of the congregation up to the day of the 
laying of the corner-stone of the present church edifice, 
on Sunday April 28, 1912, is best told in the words of 
Rey. E. M. Stensrud as he related it at that event: 

‘“October 4, 1903, a little Sunday-school was started 


(Ge English Evangelical Lutheran Church, San 


in a vacant saloon in San Bruno Road—only a few blocks 
away from this corner-stone. There was sown the first 
seed of Grace Church. In this connection I wish to point 
to a few facts leading up to the first beginning of our 
church work in this district. In the fall of 1903 a 
Christian mother came to my home, and kindly requested 
me to christen her children. I complied with the re- 
quest. The same Christian mother urged upon me the 
necessity of commencing a Sunday-school in that part of 
the city. She was solicitous to know if I could help them. 
To take up any extra work at that time seemed impos- 
sible to me. Our English mission downtown was new and 
far from firmly established. All my time and attention 
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were needed there. ‘But nobody is doing anything for 
our children,’ argued the Christian mother. Then I asked 
if many people of our faith were found out there. ‘Yes, 
many of them,’ was the answer. After a while I con- 
sented to accompany that same good mother on a trip 
round the district, to visit a few homes. 

‘“Tn two afternoons, thirty-seven children were found, 
whose parents promised to let them go to our Sunday- 
school, if it were started. I began to see the need of 
such work in the district, and that it was my duty to 
help them, if I possibly could. But when should I find 
time? My Sundays were occupied. ‘The afternoon, too?’ 
said the good mother. The point of my argument was 
gone. Now the next 
difficulty presented it- 
self—the finding of a 
meeting-place, for none 
such there seemed to 
be. Not even a hall of 
any kind. A vacant 
saloon had been in eyi- 
dence during my entire 
hunt for a meeting- 
place, and, singularly 
enough, that same va- 
eant saloon was finally 
secured, and a Sunday- 
school was begun. Only 
a handful met, but God 
blessed the work, and 
today we see before us 
some visible signs of 
His blessings. God used 
a Christian mother to 
open the door for this 
mission, now known as 
‘Grace Church.’ On 
this occasion I can not 
refrain from mention- 
ing that Christian 
mother’s name—Mrs. Anna Else Lunde. And here I 
wish to add, that in the further development of this 
mission especially, the Christian mothers have been 
potent factors. No sooner was the Sunday-school started 
than requests were heard from many sides, urging the 
organization of a Ladies’ Aid Society. Some time elapsed 
however, before the step was taken. Such a society was 
not started before May 12, 1907. There were nine char- 
ter-members, whose names I here append: Mrs. Chas, 
Daiss, Mrs. Anna E. Lunde, Mrs. Hugo Gessler, Mrs. Ph. 
Herold, Mrs. P. Sorensen, Mrs. H. Schultz, Mrs. Chas. 
Schhichtmann, Mrs. K. Kruse, and Mrs. E. M. Stensrud. 
The present number of the members of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of Grace Church is twenty-four, not a large num- 
ber, but the Lord has given these Christian women grace 
to do much for His kingdom. May the Lord’s continued 
blessings be with these diligent workers, and may He add 
many more of their kind to their number! 

“In June, 1904, the Sunday-school was invited to 


move into a little chapel in Bacon Street near Berlin. 
Four years previously this little chapel had been built 
in an effort to establish a union Sunday-school, but the 
attempt was soon abandoned. Through the kindness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cailteaux the Sunday-school was enabled 
to secure the chapel site for the nominal sum of $225. 
Messrs. Daiss and Baur advanced the money without in- 
terest, and permitted the Sunday-school to pay it back 
whenever able to do so. 

‘“May 18, 1908, a church site fifty-five by one hun- 
dred feet in the corner of Bacon and Berlin streets was 
purchased at the price of $1,500 cash. This transaction 
was made possible by the exceeding generosity of the late 
Mr. Charles Daiss and 
Mr. Philip Herold, who 
advanced the money 
and permitted the 
church to pay it back 
whenever able to, and 
without interest. 

““The young congre- 
gation has given ample 
proof of unusual activ- 
ity and vitality. In a 
very short time all 
debts on the chapel and 
chureh sites were paid, 
attention was at 
once directed toward 
the raising of funds for 
the chureh building. 
God has been with the 
little mission and has 
blessed its every move. 
At the beginning of 
the new year, 1912, the 
congregation was In a 
position to let the con- 
tract for a church edi- 
fice. The contract was 
awarded to Mr. EK. A. Tessmer, a member and trustee of 
the church. The building, without furnishings, will cost 
$6,000. The major portion of this sum has been raised 
among the members by subscriptions and loans without 
interest. A fortunate circumstance, which I owe to 
mention in this connection, and the whole congregation 
wishes to do so in grateful acknowledgment, that the 
builder, Mr. E. A. Tessmer, will furnish the funds that 
are lacking to finish the building and leave the time for 
reimbursement to the convenience of the congregation. 
Without Mr. Tessmer’s liberal offer we feel free to con- 
fess that our church building would not have gone up 
at this time. May the Lord, who disposes our will to 
submit to His good and gracious will, continue to bless 
this mission and all the willing workers connected with 
it. So far the Lord has helped; we pray for His con- 
tinued help. To Him all glory and honor!’’ 

Sunday, April 28, 1912, the corner-stone of Grace 
English Evangelical Lutheran Church was laid. It was 


and 
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a day of rejoicing and festivity among the Lutheran 
”” of our city. 
The festive spirit was heightened by the generous par- 
ticipation on the part of our church people from the en- 
tire bay cities’ community. The structure, already under 
roof and planned for a seating capacity of three hun- 
dred persons, was crowded to overflowing. The large 
assembly, the many countenances glowing with sym- 
pathy and gladness, gave expression to the sentiments 


church people in the ‘‘south town quarters 


elevating their souls. 

Prior to the laying of the corner-stone services were 
held in the church, special music being rendered by the 
choirs of Grace and Trinity English Evangelical Luth- 
eran churches. 
ture, built on classic lines, was simply but effectively 
decorated for the occasion with eallas and evergreens. 

The program here appended will show the course of 
the solemnities: Introductory, Rev. E. S. Belgum; 
‘‘Lead Me, O Lord,’’ Mr. P. J. Oksen; Sermon, Rev. E. 
M. Stensrud; Anthem, Trinity and Grace Church 
choirs; Address, Rev. M. H. Liebe; ‘‘A Song of Praise,’’ 
Mrs. Fanniel Marsh; Address, O. Groensberg ; 
Trinity and Grace Chureh choirs; Reading of History 
of Congregation and Address, Rev. 8S. B. Hustvedt; 
‘‘The Earth Is the Lord’s,’’ Mr. P. J. Oksen; Organist 
and Choir-director, Mrs. E. M. Stensrud; Offering; 
Laying of Corner-stene, Rev. E. M. Stensrud, assisted 
by all pastors present and officers of the church. 

The introductory sermon was based on 1 Cor. 3, 11: 


The edifice, which is a shingled struc- 


Rev. 


HENRY ALBERT TESSMER 


Henry Albert Tessmer, born Colberg, Prussia, April 7, 1842. His father’s 
name was Rev. Gottfried Tessmer and his mother’s name Henrietta Louisa 
(née Till). He received a good education in the public schools of Germany, 
Emigrated to America in 1856. He was variously employed until he be- 
came permanently engaged in shipbuilding, and later learned the trade of 
carpenter. After some years’ experience at this trade he began to take build- 
ing contracts, and is now a man of prominence in his profession. He has 
been very successful and acquired considerable competence. Integrity has 
been the shibboleth of Mr. Tessmer’s life. As a man whose word is law he 
is universally known in this community. 

December 23, 1869, he was married to Doretta Muhlman. One child has 
born to them, Etta Hermina, who for many years has been teaching in the 
public schools of San Francisco. The whole Tessmer family are untiring 
workers in Grace Church. The Sunday-school, Ladies’ and Young People’s 
opietics all derive the benefit of their unabating interest and self-sacrificing 
efforts. 


‘‘HMor other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.”’ 

‘“We meet here to-day,’’ said Rev. Belgum, ‘‘to re- 
joice that another church has been added to the Luth- 
eran forces. The faith on which you have builded your 
church is a wonderfully solid foundation, but never- 
theless you must remember that the forces of Satan are 
ever at work to undermine that foundation, and he 
works in various guises. Now he is using science and 
the so-called ‘higher criticism’ to show that the Bible 
is wrong; but if you retain your faith, Satan will never 
see the day when the foundation on which you built 
this pretty church will be shaken.’’ 

The festival sermon was based on 1 Kings 8, 57: 
‘““The Lord, our God, be with us as He was with our 
fathers!’’ In this sermon was reviewed the beginning of 
Grace Church and its struggles up to the present time. 

“Tt was eight years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘when this little 
mission was commenced and at that time we were foreed 
to be frugal, indeed; but the Lord has assisted us, and 
we may now thank Him that we are not an unimportant 
factor in the Lutheran fold. And I assure you that 
there is no greater fold in the world, some may have more 
ornamental churches and some may be more wealthy, but 
there is no purer fold or doctrine than the Lutheran— 
It has only one object—to 


\ 


b) 


the church of your fathers. 
teach the pure word of God. 

‘Our church is not a church which grows rich and 
makes many poor, but a church which stays poor and 
makes many rich—rich in the knowledge of God’s bless- 
Only one danger confronts us and that is seeking 
Some churches, like some people, 
strive for popularity with the masses and sacrifice more 
We must hew to the line and rigidly 
observe the religion of our fathers. It is the internal 
things which count, and not the external.’’ 


ines. 


after popularity. 


important things. 


The other addresses embraced greetings from the 
sister congregations together with words of cheer and 
encouragement that added greatly to the impressiveness 
of the occasion. 

Rt. Rev. G. A. Bernthal, president of the California 
District of the German Missouri Synod, who was unable 
to be present, was represented by Rev. M. H. Liebe. Rt. 
Rev. L. C. Foss, who had hoped to be present, tele- 
eraphed his inability to come and authorized the pastor 
of the church to perform the official act of laying the 
corner-stone. 

The festival offering, announced for the benefit of the 
church building fund, resulted in the sum of $163. 


DEDICATION 


September 22, 1912, was again a day of rejoicing for 
Grace congregation, for on that day was dedicated their 
house of worship. The dedicatory sermon was preached 
by Rt. Rev. O. P. Vangsnes, president of the Iowa dis- 
trict, on the text: Isa. 25, 6-8. The following pastors 
took part in the service of dedication: Stensrud, Foss, 
Groensberg, Pedersen, Borup, Rt. Rev. Nordby, Belgum 
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and Ensrud, and Rey. Brono of the United Church who 
brought greetings from his congregation. 

Rev. Stensrud expressed the gratitude of Grace 
Church to the ladies of the congregation, especially to 
Mrs. Susan Daiss, whose liberal donations and loans 
made free of interest, have been a material aid toward 

bringing the building of the church to a successful 
completion. 

Mr. Henry Tessmer and the treasurer of the congre- 
gation, Mr. Chas. Schlichtmann, Sr., were also honored 
with special mention, since the former by advancing the 
necessary funds, and the latter by his efficient steward- 
ship, had rendered invaluable service to the congrega- 
tion in its building venture. Others who aided materi- 
ally in bringing matters to so satisfactory a culmination 
are the Misses Agnes Lunde, Dora Andersen, Lilly and 
Ruby Daiss, Edith Dunn (Mrs. Chas. Schlichtmann, Jr.), 
and Mrs. H. Gessler. 

The church was built at a cost of $8,000. 

From its inception until the early part of the year 
1913, Rev. Stensrud served Grace congregation as its 
faithful and efficient pastor. His work had prospered 
so well here and also in his downtown congregation 
that the combined demands of the two charges upon his 
energy and time became so great, that he felt that he 
could no longer serve both congregations as efficiently 
as he should. <A call was therefore extended to Rev. 
M. B. Backerud of Crosby, North Dakota, who accepted. 


Rey. Backerud was installed by Rev. Stensrud as pastor 
of Grace Church on July 13, 1913. 

On the evening of August 13, 1913, a meeting of the 
young people of the church was called for the purpose 
of organizing a Young People’s Society. On August 27 
was convened the first business meeting. A constitution 
was read and accepted and officers elected. The elec- 
tion resulted: Rev. M. B. Backerud, president; Albert 
Lunde, vice-president ; Emma Dunn, secretary, and Chas. 
Schlchtmann, treasurer. 

In January, 1915, Rev. Backerud tendered his resig- 
nation from the pastorate of Grace Church to take effect 
in March. In the meantime a letter of call was extended 
to Carl L. Foss, Stud, Theol., St. Paul, Minnesota, who 
accepted and was ordained at Grace Church by Prof. 
E. Hove of Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
Sunday, May 30, 1915. 

The present officers of the church are: Pastor and 
chairman, Carl L. Foss; secretary, Albert Lunde; treas- 
urer, H. E. Tessmer; trustees, C. L. Lindh, A. Hain, 
K. Balkovitch; wardens, Theo. Olson, M. Balkovitch, A. 
Balkovitch, and the pastor ex-officio. 

Officers of the Ladies’ Aid Society: President, Mrs. 
N. Campbell; treasurer, Mrs. A. E. Lunde; Secretary, 
Mrs. Chas. Daiss. 

Officers of the Young People’s Society: President, 
Mrs. N. Campbell; vice-president, Stella Sehlchtmann ; 
secretary, Jenny Lindh; treasurer, Albert Lunde. 


St. Paul’s English Evangelical Lutheran Church 


of Oakland, California 
BYeREVa ow ba HUSTVEDT, 


SUPPLEMENTED By 


was organized November 3, 1897, by Rev. E. M. 

Stensrud of San Francisco, a preliminary mass- 
meeting having been held August 3, at Capt. N. Nelsen’s 
residence at 416 A Street. In April, 1898, the present 
church site in Thirty-second and Linden streets was pur- 
chased for the sum of $725. On June 3d of the same 
year the congregation decided to build a church and 
Rey. Stensrud was chosen to solicit subscriptions. When, 
on February 7, 1900, it was resolved to begin the erec- 
tion of the building, nearly $1,200 had been secured 
by subscription and by the efforts of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, while a loan of $500 had been granted by the 
Church Extension Committee of the Synod. 

In the meantime Rev. J. N. Andersen of Omaha, Neb., 
had been called to take permanent charge, relieving Rey. 
Stensrud, who had served the congregation since it was 
organized. The new pastor was installed by his prede- 
cessor October 29, 1899. He continued the subscription 
and a building committee, consisting of N. 8. Brown, 
S. Anderson and George Hall, was elected. Under their 
supervision the church was completed at a total cost of 
$1,955. The dedication took place October 14, 1900, Rev. 
Stensrud officiating. 


S: PAUL’S English Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Rev. Jos. H. Bere. 


In 1902, Rev. Andersen was succeeded by Rev. W. A. 
Larsen. During his pastorate the remaining debt on the 
echureh property was paid, largely by the efforts of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society. Work was begun also in Fruitvale, 
where a Ladies’ Aid Society was organized and a Sunday- 
school established. 

In 1905, Rev. Larsen received a call to another charge 
and Rey. S. B. Hustvedt became the minister of the 
church, and served the congregation for seven years, 
leaving in the early summer of 1912. 

Rev. J. O. Ensrud was installed August 18, 1912, 
Rey. K. M. Stensrud officiating. June 30, 1913, he ac- 
cepted a call to Crookston, Minnesota, and Rev. Jos. H. 
Berg was called. He was installed by Rev. Stensrud on 
May 10, 1914. 

In 1909 a hall was built as an addition to the church 
for the use of the Sunday-school and the various soci- 
eties and for occasional gatherings. Besides, new pews 
and windows were installed in the church and the whole 
building painted. These improvements were made at a 


total cost of almost $2,200; all of which had been raised 


by subscriptions of members and friends of the church, 


“and by the generous aid of the Ladies’ and Young 


People’s Societies. 
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ST. PAUL’S ENGLISH EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The officers of the church are as follows: H. J. An- 
derson, secretary; C. Texdahl, treasurer; Capt. C. J. 
Fosen, Capt. J. Hanson, G. Brown, trustees; Capt. M. 
Olson, F. 8. Frank, G. Hanson, wardens; Rev. Berg, 
ex-officio. 

The Sunday-school was organized by Rey. Stensrud 
on August 5, 1897. Luther’s Cate- 
chism, the Explanation, and the Bible History are the 


The work is graded. 
books used. There is a Bible class, open to all in and 
above the age of confirmation. Its present enrollment 
is 50 pupils and 6 teachers. A library is maintained. 

The Ladies’ Aid Scciety was organized in September, 
1897, with a membership of 12. 
26. The purpose of the society is to work for the general 
interest of the church. 
of great service to the congregation, financially and other- 
The society has also interested itself in missionary 
work, to which it has contributed from time to time. 
Its officers are as follows: Mrs. Anna Brown, president; 
Mrs. C. W. Christiansen, vice-president; Mrs. M. Nelson, 
secretary ; Mrs. C. J. Fosen, treasurer. 


Its present number is 
In the course of years it has been 


wise. 


The Young People’s Society was organized in 1900. 
Its aim is to promote the religious, moral and social life 
of its members and of the church. It has contributed 
considerably to the building fund of the church and to 
Meetings are held twice a month. 
The first meeting is devoted to business, programs and 
sociability; the second, to lectures, music and discus- 
sions of themes religious and historical. It has 46 mem- 
bers. The officers are as follows: Miss Constance Aanon- 
sen, president; Miss Olive Texdall, secretary, and Miss 


the running expenses. 


Hannah Johnson, treasurer. 


The Choir, a valuable adjunct to the worship of the 
church, is under the direction of P. J. Oksen. Miss 
Evelyn Ingbretsen is organist. 

SEVERIN ANDERSON 

Mr. Anderson was born at Tonsberg, Norway, Novem- 
ber 28, 1848. His father was a sea-captain. His mother 
died in his ténder years, so whilst very young Severin 
was compelled to leave school and go to sea with his 
father. They sailed for about ten years, visiting almost 
every port in the world, but at the solicitation of his 
brother, Julius, he came to California and in the seven- 
ties arrived in San. Francisco. Variously employed for 
several years. Secured a position in a carpet store. This 
became the turning-point in his life, now learning the 
business he pursued to the end of his days. His eon- 
scientious work earned for him the favor of the firm. 
Beginning at the lowest rung of the ladder he soon found 
himself at the top. In March, 1892, started a carpet 
business of his own in the city of Oakland. Mr. Ander- 
son was always seen at the head, never trailing behind. 
So in business. Only the populous center of a big city 
would satisfy Mr. Anderson’s ambition as to business 
loeation. Hence in the course of years the S. Anderson 
firm has been seen in Washington, Broadway and Thir- 
teenth streets, where the masses surge from morning till 
night m the ever-growing community of Oakland. 

Christmas eve, 1876, My. Anderson married Fred- 
rika Hedemark. The wedding ceremony took place at 
Our Savior’s Seandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of San Franciseo, Rev. Lauritz Carlsen officiating. In 
church the young couple began their married life by ask- 
ing God’s blessing upon their union; in chureh they con- 
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SEVERIN ANDERSON 


tinued until God in His wisdom dissolved the union. 
While residing in San Francisco in the days of Rever- 
ends Hvistendahl, Carlsen and Groensberg they were 
members of Our Savior’s Church. After moving to 
Oakland they became staunch supporters of Rev. I. L. P. 
Dietrichson in his efforts to establish a Scandinavian 
Lutheran congregation. Children had now been born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Anderson. Experience had taught how 
difficult it is to preserve the children’s interest in the 
ehureh with a foreign the medium of 
speech. Therefore it became a vital purpose in Ander- 
son’s life to establish an English Lutheran Church in 
Oakland. The realization of this purpose was made pos- 
sible, when, in the summer of 1897, the Synod of the 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 
decided to take up English Lutheran missionary work in 
Oakland. Rev. E. M. Stensrud, residing in San Fran- 
cisco, was sent as missionary to the place. He started 
the work in July of the same year. A steady growth 
was experienced. The Lord blessed the untiring efforts 
of a few members who, together with the pastor, were 
determined to succeed. Among them Mr. Anderson was 
a leader. St. Paul’s English Evangelical Lutheran 
Chureh. was organized November 3, 1897. St. Paul’s 
Church enjoys the distinction of being the first distinct- 
ively English Lutheran Church of the Norwegian Synod. 

Five children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Anderson : 
Harry S., Ella C., Cornelia F., Frederick N., and Her- 
bert J. Harry and Fred now running the father’s ex- 
tensive business; his daughter Ella married to Dr. Louis 
Graham, a prominent San Francisco dentist ; Herbert is a 
wholesale coal merchant ; Cornelia, the widowed mother’s 
home companion and comfort. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson’s 
children reflect honor upon their parents. They have 
proven to be chips of the old block. Cornelia’s work in 
the church from her earliest teens as organist, leader of 
the choir, and Sunday-school teacher deserves special 


language as 


mention. The eldest son, Harry, has risen to great 
prominence in the political life of Oakland, at present 
holding the position of Commissioner of Public Works. 

The influence of a good man is felt beyond the im- 
mediate circle of the community in which he lives. It 
endures beyond the limits of this earthly life. Like 
rings forming upon the placid waters, it goes on and on, 
until it reaches the shore—eternity. This may be said 
of Mr. Anderson. His influence as a Christian gentle- 
man, as a loyal citizen, as a loving father and tender 
husband, and as a faithful churchman, will never die. 

May 10, 1913, Mr. Anderson died, and he died as he 
had lived—a Christian. 


THE OLSEN AND BROWN FAMILIES OF 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, OAKLAND 


It is common experience on the mission field to find 
a few willing workers at every place. We may point to 
the work in establishing our church in Oakland as one 
of the many incidents bearing out this fact. Our mis- 
sionary efforts in that city date back to the seventies. 
In those early days following so closely upon the adven- 
turous period of gold discovery, there was not, in this 
part of the Golden State, much interest taken in the 
cause of God’s church. However, a few there were, here 
as elsewhere, desirous of seeing established in their midst 
the office of the word. Among these were Captain and 
Mrs. M. Olsen and Mr. and Mrs. N. S. Brown. These 
families, together with a few more, became instrumental 
in the upbuilding of our fathers’ church in the city of 
Oakland. But our missionary activities in the Oakland 
community was accompanied with no little adversity. 
At times it seemed a hopeless task. Our people did not 
respond. The Olsens and the Browns, however, were not 
among those who gave up or despaired of eventual suc- 
Their desire to establish a church overshadowed 
every disappoimtment and obstacle. 
1897 came and Oakland had as yet no Seandinavian 
church. It was in the early summer of that year that 
Mrs. Olsen and Mrs. Brown came to San Francisco and 
made an appeal to the our Synod, 
Dr. Koren, and to the president of our district, Rt. Rev. 
B. Harstad, earnestly beseeching them to help im a final 
attempt to establish a church in Oakland. As a conse- 
quence of this appeal, St. Paul’s English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church was organized. It is soon nineteen 
years ago since that visit was made—a visit so significant 
to the cause of our church in Oakland. Still these Christ- 
ian mothers and their families belong to that nucleus of 
members who carry the burden and the heat of the day 
in St. Paul’s. The history of St. Paul’s Church, too, has 
been one of ups and downs, more especially of downs. 
But for a few members like the Olsens and the Browns 
in the fold, the little ship of the church would have 
foundered years ago. 

Here the writer desires also to make special mention 
of Mrs. Brown for the part she took in keeping the 


Cess. 


overcame every 


president of 
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congregation together and saving it from disorganization 
in that gloomy period not long ago, when the congrega- 
tion again lost its pastor after being without one for 
nearly two years. It takes faith and courage to be the 
lone watcher on the bridge when the ship is sinking. 
To a few members of St. Paul’s Church belongs this 
honor—and especially to Mrs. Anna Brown. 


Mrs. Brown is a widow. Her husband’s name was 
Nels S Brown, born in Hardanger, Norway, February 
26, 1851. His father’s name was Sjur Berven and his 
mother’s name, Anna Berven. He was educated in Nor- 
way and emigrated to America in 1871. On October 4, 
1878, he was married to Anna Helena Vieg. Seven chil- 
dren were born to them; Albert S., Gustav W. and Scott 
M. are living. Mr. Brown was a wagon-maker by trade 
and followed this vocation for many years in Minnesota 
and Oregon. In 1875 he moved to California on account 
of poor health. A few years later he died. The Browns 
have been very successful in business. They are now in 
comfortable circumstances, residing at their own home 
in Glen Avenue, Oakland. 


Captain Mathias Olsen was born in Utsire, Norway, 
July 11, 1850. His father’s and mother’s names were 
Ole Baardsen Kvalvig and Thorine Thorsdatter Kvalvig. 
Mr. Olsen.received a good education in the home country. 
His aim was to take up the seafaring life and for this 
vocation he equipped himself. He emigrated to America 
in 1872, arriving in San Francisco via New York and 
around the Horn. For several years he was engaged in 
coastwise trade’on the Pacific Coast. In 1883 he became 
master of the vessel. In 1910 he quit the sea after fol- 
lowing that profession for forty years. 


On September 21, 1877, he was married to Bertha 
Andresen. No children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Olsen. The Olsens are very charitably disposed, and are 
liberally donating of their comfortable fortune to insti- 
tutions of charity, particularly to those within the pale 
of their own church. For many years they resided at 
their beautiful home in East Oakland, but of late they 
have spent their days in their country home at Walnut 
Creek. 


CAPTAIN C. J. FOSEN 


Captain Fosen was born in Norway, March 18, 1859. 
When a boy he was engaged in fishing and then shipped 
as a sailor, and for a short time traded to the various 
ports of Europe. On December 18, 1880, he came to 
San Francisco and worked in the lumber woods in Men- 
docino County, California. Then he returned to the 
sea, shipping on coastwise vessels engaged in carrying 
lumber. Became mate and finally captain. He entered 
the employ of the Robert Dollar Company as captain of 
the 8S. S. Newsboy. The circumstances connected with 
his employment by that firm show the real character of 
the man. To quote the president of the firm, Robert 
Dollar, ‘‘He owned three-sixty-fourths in the vessel. The 
then owner, Mr. Mitchel, required Fosen’s signature to 


CAPTAIN C. J. FOSEN 


get a majority to control the vessel. I asked him to 
sign for me, which he refused to do, saying he had 
promised Mitchel. In a few days I had bought from 
others enough shares to own more than one-half. Then 
Captain Fosen thought he had lost his job, but I told 
him that he was the kind of a man that I wanted be- 
cause he stuck to his promises, even though it was to his 
own detriment. This was an indication to me, I told 
him, that he was strictly honest and could be relied on.’’ 


To conelude, Mr. Dollar said, ‘‘This trait in my 
esteemed friend, Captain Fosen, has been borne out 
absolutely by subsequent events. He is still the hon- 
ored representative of my firm and he has been en- 
trusted with tens of thousands of dollars every year. 
Quoting the poet Burns, it can be truly said of Captain 
Fosen that ‘An honest man is the noblest work of God.’ 
These three words may be put on the Captain’s tomb- 
stone, ‘faithful, just and true.’ ”’ 


In 1886 the Captain made a trip to Europe. On this 
visit to the Fatherland the good Lord led him into the 
company of the young lady who became his helpmate 
in life. October 26, 1887, they were married at San 
Francisco. Two years later they established their home 
in Oakland, California, where they have lived ever 
since. Seven children have been born to them. Captain 
Fosen is a charter-member of St. Paul’s English Luth- 
eran Church, where he and his family have been of the 
faithful and untiring workers all these years. 
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A Short History of Our Savior’s Scandinavian Lutheran 
Church of San Francisco 
By Rev. J. W. JoHNsHoY 


first efforts at church-work were made by the 
German Lutheran pastor, Rev. J. M. Buehler. 
His field, however, being pre-eminently among the Ger- 
mans, the work among the Scandinavians, was on his 
part, merely incidental. Thus we find that prior to the 
year 1870 no church organization had been effected 
among the Scandinavians of San Francisco. 
Concerning the first definite church organization we 
note the following among the records of Our Savior’s 
Church: ‘‘Knowing that there were in San Francisco 
thousands of Scandinavi- 


‘ MONG the Scandinavians of San Francisco, the 


a church of its own, so to supply this imminent need they 
rented St. Paul’s German Lutheran Church in Mission 
Street, near Sixth. But the only time of day at which 
this was available was 2:30 p.m. Thus, forenoon serv- 
ices could not be conducted, and this was keenly felt as 
a detriment to the work. 

Rev. Kvistendahl served the congregation for a period 
of five years. He preached his farewell sermon on 
August 29, 1875, and he was succeeded by Rev Lau- 
ritz Carlsen, who preached his initial sermon on Christ- 
mas Day of the same year. He served the congregation 

for three years. During 


ans, but no Scandinavian 
Lutheran church, the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Synod of 
America appointed Rey. 
Chr. Kvistendahl, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to go thither 
and attempt the organiza- 
tion of such a church. He 
arrived October 14, 1870, 
and preached his first ser- 
mon October 16. Novem- 
ber 20, 1870, a congrega- 
tion was organized and the 
said Rey. Chr. Kvistendahl 
was unanimously called as 
the future minister of the 
church.’’ 

Thus the first church or- 
ganization was formed. A 
constitution was framed 
and immediately subscribed 
to by fifty-six members. Of 
these original members we 
ean publish the following 
names: G. O. Taaffe, O. 


these years, earnest mis- 
sionary efforts were made 
for the purpose of estab- 
lishing preaching places in 
towns bordering San Fran- 
cisco. Thus, frequent serv- 
ices were held at Napa, San 
Rafael, San Lorenzo, and 
Oakland. 

By this time, sufficient 
money had accrued in the 
church treasury to pur- 
chase a house and lot in 
Sherman Street. This 
transaction was made in 
January, 1879. The house 
was remodeled and made 
suitable for church-work. 
It furnished an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 
two hundred, and in addi- 
tion to this, there were sev- 
eral rooms adapted to use 
as a parsonage. 

At the end of a little 


W. Kling, J. G. Nelson, C. 
Janson, A. Peterson, N. S. 
Helmers, H. C. Abel, P. Magnus, Th. Thornsen, J. Boy- 
sen, F'. Claussen, C. Wilson. 

This being a Scandinavian congregation it was found 
expedient to specify that the board of trustees should 
be composed of nine members, three from each nation- 
ality. The roll of the first board of trustees is the fol- 
lowing: O. W. Kling, G. O. Taaffe, J. G. Nelson, A. 
Peterson, N. 8. Helmers, Th. Thornsen, J. Boysen, C. J. 
Swendsen, J. O. Bruun. 

When the congregation had thus been firmly organ- 
ized, Rey. Kvistendahl left for Milwaukee, Wis., to ar- 
range matters in his former charge. On April 21, 1871, 
he returned to San Francisco and entered upon his duties 
as pastor of Our Savior’s congregation. As for a place 
_ of worship the congregation could not yet afford to build 


more than three years’ 
service, Rev. Carlsen ac- 
cepted a call to go as missionary to Australia. He de- 
parted from San Francisco on November 24, 1879, and 
as his successor was called the Rev. I. L. P. Dietrichsen, 
who was already present at the time of Rev. Carlsen’s 


OUR’ SAVIOR’S SCANDINAVIAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


departure. 

On account of the large and important mission field 
of the Pacific Coast, which was primarily under the care 
of the mother church in San Francisco, in the year 1880, 
Rev. O. Groensberg was called as assistant pastor. From 
Our Savior’s Church, missionary efforts were extended 
way north into Washington and Oregon. It was Rev. 
Lauritz Carlsen of San Francisco, who, in August, 1876, 
organized the first two congregations in that region; 
namely, in Stanwood, Washington, and in Portland, 
Oregon. 
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In 1880, Rev. O. Groensberg was called as pastor of 
Our Savior’s congregation. Having served for fifteen 
years, in 1895, he accepted the position as president of 
Pacific Lutheran Academy, Parkland, Washington. He 
remained there until the summer of 1897, when he was 
called as missionary of Central California. Rt. Rev. B. 
Harstad and Rey. E. S. B. Hoel served the congregation 
until Rey. Groensberg was again called and continued 
as pastor till the year 1913, when he accepted the posi- 
tion as superintendent and pastor of the Scandinavian 
Lutheran Seamen’s Mission of San Francisco. This 
Seamen’s Mission also owes its first impulses toward 
organization to Our Savior’s Church. 

In the year 1897 the congregation commenced more 
energetic work in the English language and for that 
purpose called Rey. E. M. Stensrud. From these initial 
efforts have sprung up three flourishing congregations— 
two in San Francisco, and one in Oakland. 

During the years 1913-15, Our Savior’s congregation 
has been served temporarily by Rt. Rev. L. C. Foss and 
Rev. R. U. Evjenth, until August, 1915, when Rev. J. W. 
Johnshoy was installed as pastor. The present Board of 
Trustees are: A. R. Jorgensen, B. L. Hoff, R. U. 
Evjenth, T. Petersen, L. Soiland. 

Concerning the congregation’s property and church 
building, we have already noted the first transaction. 
In connection therewith, there is an interesting reminis- 


cence of a plan which never materialized. It was in the 
days of Rev. Dietrichsen, when certain wealthy men 
conceived the idea of erecting a magnificent Scandinavian 
Lutheran Cathedral in the center of the city, The 
cathedral plan comprised a large central auditorium and 
two spacious wings facing opposite streets, so that both 
Scandinavian and English services could have been con- 
ducted simultaneously. Among the promoters of this 
plan were men of note, as the Danish millionaire, Captain 
Chas. Nelson, and Captain Bennet H. Madison. 

The congregation built its first church m Howard 
Street, near Thirteenth Street, in 1885, and dedicated it 
in November of the same year. In 1888 a parsonage was 
built on the same lot. In 1904 the church was renovated 
and a basement constructed. This completed structure 
was entirely destroyed by the great fire of 1906. The 
work of rebuilding was immediately commenced and 
soon the congregation had erected on the same site a 
new church edifice even larger than the old. This new 
church was dedicated May 30, 1915. Dr. H. G. Stub 
delivered the dedication sermon. August 4, 1907, the 
cornerstone was laid by Dr. V. Koren. Thus, Our 
Savior’s congregation can again assemble in its new 
church home, completed. 

Looking back upon the early years of struggle and 
the decades of hard labor, the annals of the church bear 
witness that the word of God does not return void. 


The Scandinavian Lutheran Seamen’s Mission of San Francisco 


work in San Francisco. The early members of Our 

Savior’s Seandinavian Lutheran Church were in the 
main seafaring people. The names of a great many well- 
known men, who down through the years have been 
among the leading spirits in the shipping circles of the 
bay cities, are found on the charter-membership roll of 
Our Savior’s Church. Comparatively few landmen be- 
longed to this church in its earliest years. In a pre- 
eminent sense, therefore, this church was, to begin with, 
a seamen’s church. Its location, too, facilitated its work 
in the sea-going and shipping world, being not far from 
the so-called ‘‘City Front.’’ In the course of time, how- 
ever, this little seaport of San Francisco developed into 
the great commercial metropolis of the Pacific Coast, and 
as a consequence, its resident population was forced into 
outlying districts. The churches naturally had to move 
along. Thus Our Savior’s Church assumed more and 
more the character of a regular city church serving resi- 
dent members.. Yet Our Savior’s Church never ceased 
to work for the good of our seamen. 

The year of 1890, however, may be designated as the 
time when our Seamen’s Mission of San Francisco began 
to assume a concrete form as a distinet church activity, 
apart from the local congregation. Rev. O. Groensberg, 
the pastor of Our Savior’s Church, saw that something 
had to be done in the matter of establishing a head- 
quarters for our sailors. An opportune circumstance 
presented itself, when in the year of 1890 our Finnish 


\[- REALITY this Mission is as old as our chureh- 


Lutheran brethren started a Seamen’s Mission on the 
San Francisco city front. Rev. Matte Tarkkanen was 
superintendent and pastor. Our sailors were accorded 
the privilege of using this meeting place as their head- 
Every Wednesday evening Rev. Groensberg 
conducted a Bible reading service. All mail and all 
papers coming to our sailors were taken care of by the 
Finns. For this accommodation our Finnish friends re- 
ceived the nominal sum of only $5 a month, the Young 
People’s Society of Our Savior’s Church pledging itself 
to pay this amount. It is needless to say, that we owe 
our helpful Finnish brethren a great debt of gratitude. 
In this connection it may be of interest to note that Rey. 
Groensberg, in this initial effort, in behalf of the seamen, 
was assisted by A. H. Lange, a member of his church, 
who, ten years later, was destined to become our first 
regularly called Seamen’s Missionary to San Francisco. 
This arrangement with the Finns lasted for several years, 
until they moved to other quarters. Our Savior’s 
Chureh, however, continued its good work in behalf of 
the sailors and never flagged in interest until the regular 
work was started. In the proceedings of the general 
synod meeting, held at Spring Grove, Minn., in the 
summer of 1899, it appears that the attention of the 
synod was directed to the Seamen’s Mission of San 
Francisco. On page 79 of said proceedings we find the 


quarters. 


following resolution : 
‘The Synod ratifies the action taken by the Church 
Council in the matter of appointing a seamen’s mission- 
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ary on the West Coast and recommends that he be sta- 
tioned at San Francisco ; 

Further, Be it resolved, that an appropriation for the 
purpose be made according to the amount of means on 
hand.’’ The acceptance of this resolution was the first 
synodical action taken in establishing a seamen’s mission 
at San Francisco. 

Now the next issue was to find a man for the place. 
Not until December 2, 1900, could an available man be 
found. Then Rev. A. H. Lange accepted the call as 
Seamen’s Missionary, and shortly afterward he arrived 
in San Francisco; but his day of labor was not to be of 
long duration. October 17, 1901, he entered upon his 
eternal rest. He was given grace to make the beginning 
in establishing on a firm footing the Seamen’s Mission 
of San Francisco. Rev. Lange will ever be remembered 
as the man chosen by the Lord to lay the foundation of 
this great and blessed work. 


On January 7, 1902, his vacancy was filled by Rev. 
Lauritz Carlsen. Under the supervision of Rev. Carlsen 
the work of the mission, as to volume, assumed incredible 
dimensions. The good work begun by his predecessor 
was continued and most successfully prosecuted by Rey. 
Carlsen. Hardly any one could be better adapted for 
this kind of work than he. To the seamen he was as a 
father, and in turn he enjoyed their confidence. The 
daily number of visitors to the mission was astonishingly 
great. Carlsen’s name became a household word among 
the sons of the briny deep in all parts of the world. A 
few facts anent the work of the mission during the first 
ten years of Rev. Carlsen’s tenure of office may be inter- 
esting at this point of the narrative: More than $1,- 
000,000 had passed through the hands of the missionary ; 
more than 175,000 sailors had visited the mission ; more 
than 80,000 letters had been received and mailed; more 
than 1,000 services had been conducted. Add to this the 
visitations to the sick at hospitals, the visits to ships in 
port, the distribution of thousands of pamphlets, tracts, 
papers and books, and it will convey some idea of the 
scope and the significance of the work done by Rey. 
Carlsen. Eternity alone, however, will furnish evidence 
of the real scope and significance of this man’s work. 

The mission had now assumed proportions as to make 
it impossible for one man to attend to it all in its many 
ramifications. On January 20, 1912, the synod appointed 
a committee to assist in the work of the mission. The 
Reverends O. Groensberg, P. Borup and E. M. Stensrud 
constituted the committee. In the fall of 1912 Rey. 
Carlsen began to ail. This ailment proved to be the 
beginning of the end. Temporarily his place was filled 
by T. C. Saetra, a member of the Church-Council of the 
synod. It being evident that Rev. Carlsen would never 
again fully recover, the Seamen’s Committee at its semi- 
annual meeting, April 14-17, 1913, resolved to call Rey. 
Groensberg as his successor. In the event, however, that 
Rev. Carlsen should recover enough to be able to do a 
little work he was to assist in the mission. But it was 
not so to be. The mission was not to be blessed with his 
valuable services any more. May 14, 1913, he went home 
to God. Rev. E. S. Belgum, pastor of Trinity Lutheran 


Church, Oakland, was appointed to fill the vacancy in 
the board of the Seamen’s Mission. 

It was no easy matter, however, to step into the place 
of a man like Rev. Carlsen—and to fill it adequately. 
No one felt this responsibility more than Rev. Groens- 
berg, whose duty it now was to close up the break in the 
ranks occasioned by the death of Rey. Carlsen. But how 
wonderfully the Lord disposes of matters in His King- 
dom and how easily He solves difficult, yea, to us seem- 
ingly insurmountable, problems! None of us is so effi- 
cient, none of us so indispensable that the Lord can not 
spare us or accomplish His purpose without us; so in the 
matter of securing a man for the Seamen’s Mission of 
San Francisco. We all felt that it would be exceedingly 
difficult to find a man capable of filling Rey. Carlsen’s 
place, whose qualfications—natural talent and learn- 
ing, world-wide and life-long experience—pre-eminently 
fitted him for the position, but as he stepped out, the 
Lord had another man ready to step in, and a man so 
well adapted for the position that he could take hold 
of the work and at once fill the place of a man even 
like that of his predecessor. And from the beginning 
the Lord has abundantly blessed Rev. Groensberg in this 
Was Rev. Carlsen psychologically fit to handle 
men of the sea-faring world? So is Rev. Groensberg. 
Was Rey. Carlsen able to take father’s place with loving 
counsel and firmness? So is Rev. Groensberg. In brief, 
the seamen find in Groensberg a tender father, a faith- 
ful friend, an earnest teacher, but also, if need be, a 
stern master. To his boys he is the embodiment of law 
Under his supervision the mission is ever in- 


work. 


and love. 
creasing its usefulness and constantly gaining prestige 
in the church as well as in the industrial circles of this 
great metropolis. An institution annually handling so 
much money as does our Seamen’s Mission will naturally 
be respected by the world of finance. 


REV. 0. GROENSBERG 


Rey. Groensberg was born December 7, 1855, in Sogn, 
His parents were Nicolai and Martha Borge 
Emigrated to America in 


Norway. 
(mother born Ericksen). 
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1867. Graduated from Luther College in 1877, receiving 
the degree of A. B. In 1877 entered Concordia Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Missouri, as theological student. In 
1880 he became Candidate of Theology; same year or- 
dained to the ministry on a call from Our Savior’s 
Church, San Francisco, California. In 1895 he accepted 
the position as president of Pacific Lutheran Academy, 
Parkland, Wash. In the summer of 1897 was called as 
missionary for Central California. In 1900-1913 again 
pastor of Our Savior’s Church, San Francisco. In 1898- 
1907 he was vice-president of the Pacific District of the 
Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of America. In the spring of 1913 was called as mis- 
sionary to the Seamen’s Mission of San Francisco. 


REV. PAUL BORUP 


Rey. Borup was born in Aarhus, Denmark, January 
23, 1869. His parents were Eskild Borup and Mette 
Sine, née Jensen. He received his early education and 
Christian training in the schools and church of Den- 
mark. Emigrated to America January, 1889, arriving 
in Halifax, Canada. Thence he moved to Montreal. In 
his youth he had learned the trade of cabinet-maker. 
This lne of work he took up immediately upon his com- 
ing to this country. Though an expert at his trade, and 
as a consequence, never without a job, he did not feel 
satisfied with his voeation in life. In the early years 
of his childhood the thought of becoming a minister of 
the gospel had been implanted in his soul. Later cir- 
cumstances of life, however, had well-nigh frustrated 
his youthful aspirations. 
seeing the spiritual conditions round about him, the 
old love for gospel work was again revived and took 
complete possession of his being. He joined the local 
Scandinavian Lutheran congregation of Montreal and 
took an effectual hold of the work in the church. He 
found a special mission for doing so in the fact that 
the congregation had no resident pastor. During his 
six or seven years in Montreal he worked at his trade 
on week-days, filled the place as pastor and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school on Sabbath, and studied 
theology and Hebrew in the evenings, ever having in 
mind that the day would come for the realization of his 
hopes once to become a minister of the Gospel. Montreal 
is a great seaport, and trading vessels from all parts of 
the world visit the harbor. Sailors of Scandinavian 
birth naturally form a great part of the sea-faring popu- 
lation of that city. The young man Borup saw his duty. 
And his work for the sailors of Montreal is well known 
in our synod and has received due recognition. During 
his stay in Montreal and through his work in connection 
with the church he became acquainted with the Synod 
of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America. In the fall of 1895 he was admitted as a 


The City Mission 


HAT is meant by the church activity called the 
\ \ City Mission? To quote from the president’s 
report to the synodical meeting held at Minne- 

apolis in 1913, we answer: 


Upon arriving in America and 
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student of theology at Luther Seminary. In June, 
1898, he graduated from this institution and became a 
Candidate of Theology. On a call from Trinity Nor- 
wegian-Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, Omaha, 
Nebraska, he was ordained to the ministry. In the 
spring of 1899 he accepted a call from the Norwegian- 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church of Eureka, Cali- 
fornia. In the summer of 1902 he accepted a call from 
the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church of Suisun, Cal- 
ifornia, with the understanding that his congregation at 
Eureka was to be served from Suisun. During his pas- 
torate in Eureka he also organized .a Danish Lutheran 
congregation in Areata, California. In the capacity of 
field missionary, he has served the missions at El Paso 
de Robles and San Luis Obispo in Southern California. 
But his former congregation in Humboldt County re- 
issued a call for him as their resident pastor, and in 
January, 1905, Rev. Borup returned to Humboldt. Rey. 


REV. PAUL BORUP 
Borup is president of the Special California Conference, 


being elected to this office in 1913. He is also president 
of the committee of the Scandinavian Lutheran Seamen’s 
Mission of San Francisco, to which position he was 
elected in the spring of 1913. Rev. Borup is a warm 
friend of our English missionary work in the Lutheran 
Church of America. He firmly believes that our Luth- 
eran Zion in this country will stand or fall with the 
English Lutheran Mission. In a particular sense he is 
a friend of Trinity Church of San Francisco and its 
pastor. And a happy coincidence, indeed, it is that 
Rey. Borup was the minister who preached the first 
sermon held in the ruins of Trinity after the great catas- 
trophe of 1906. 


of San Francisco 


‘‘This mission appeals to our hearts with ever-increas- 
ing force. Only ponder the reports of our city mission- 
aries of New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Seattle. These reports open to view the conditions ob- 
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taining at these places and all other populous centers of 
our country. The hospitals, the prisons, the poor-houses, 
the settlements of the less fortunate classes, the home- 
finding societies, the Martha-Maria homes, all of them 
separately and collectively, appeal to our city mission- 
aries for help and comfort and sympathy.’’ After 
referring to other large cities where we already have 
established city missions, the president, Dr. Stub, recom- 
mended that San Francisco be the next place for estab- 
The reverend gentleman recom- 
In clos- 


lishing a city mission. 
mended for this position. was R. U. Evjenth. 
ing, the Doctor said: ‘‘Dear brethren, let us help our 
suffering fellow-men at the hospitals, prisons and poor- 
houses of San Francisco. With all the force I possess, 
I do appeal to you in this matter.’’ 

At a later session the committee on city missions 
recommended for adoption the following resolution: 
‘“The Synod establishes a city mission at San Francisco 
and vicinity, and extends a letter of call as missionary 
to the Rev. R. U. Evjenth.’’ This was adopted and these 
official facts pertaining to the establishment of a city mis- 
sion in San Francisco will also serve as an answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What is meant by the city mission ?’’ 


(a 


The actual work of the city mission in San Francisco 
commenced, when Rev. Evjenth arrived in this city, 
July 1, 1913. <A survey of the work of these first two 
years of its existence might be of interest to the reader. 
Of sick visits the missionary made 2,397; of visits to 
homes, 600; Bibles and tracts distributed, 12,000; Sean- 
dinavian books acquired for the library at San Quentin 
prison, 200; circulating library for the sick, 50; sermons 
delivered, 58; lectures, 18. 

Rev. R. U. Evjenth was born at Udvig, Skjerstad, 
Salten, Norway, July 28, 1871. His parents’ names were 
Koplin Ludvig Evjenth and Angellette Diora, née Green. 
He received his secular education in Norway. In 1899 
he emigrated to America and took up the study of theol- 
ogy at the seminaries of Hauge’s and the Norwegian 
Synods, Red Wing and St. Paul, Minnesota, respectively. 
He is the founder of Bethesda Mission in the city of 
Brooklyn, New York, where he continued as superin- 
tendent for four years. Then he served as pastor at 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Mt. Vernon, South Dakota. In 
1913 he was ealled by the Norwegian Synod to take up 
the work of the city mission in San Francisco. 


A Short History of Trinity Norwegian Lutheran Church 
of Oakland 


By Rev. E, 


HE sainted Rey. Lauritz Carlsen, a member of the 

Synod of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of 

America, while serving Our 
Savior’s Church in San Francisco, 
commenced missionary work among 
the Seandinavians of Oakland in 
1876. Before that time nothing 
had been done to gather the Scan- 
dinavian Lutherans in that city 
into organized congregations, so he 
organized Our Savior’s Chureh of 
Oakland. It was, however, dis- 
solved a few years later. In 1879 
Rey. Carlsen accepted a call as mis- 
sionary to Australia and Rey. I. L. 
P. Dietrichsen, now of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, became his successor 
in Oakland. 


During his pastorate of eighteen 
years Rey. Dietrichsen was also the 
field missionary for Central Cali- [5S 
fornia. In 1897 Rev. Dietrichsen 
accepted a call to Jersey City and 
was succeeded by Rev. O. Groens- TRINITY NORWEGIAN 
berg, now seamen’s missionary in San Francisco. In 
1899 Rev. Groensberg accepted a call to his former 
charge in San Francisco. Oakland was then served by 
pastors from San Francisco until 1903, when Rev. P. N. 
M. Carlsen was called by the Mission Board of the Synod 
to take up the work in Oakland and Hayward. <A year 
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‘OAKLAND, 


5. BELGUM 
later he organized Our Savior’s Danish-Norwegian 
Lutheran Church. 

During Rey. Carlsen’s pastorate 
a lot was purchased in Athens 
Avenue. <A church building was 
bought from the Swedish Baptist 
congregation and moyed onto the 
premises in January, 1905. The 
church was remodeled, papered, 
painted and a tower built. And it 
was used for divine services for the 
first time Easter Sunday, 1905. 
The church was dedicated May 7, 
1905, by Rev. J. Johansen of 
Fresno, California. 

In the spring of 1906 the con- 
eregation was dissolved after Rev. 
Carlsen had resigned as_ pastor. 
Trinity Lutheran Church was then 
organized by Rt. Rev. L. C. Foss 
and it was so arranged that Trinity 
Church should retain the property 
in Athens Avenue. Rey. M. A. 
Christensen was called and served 
the congregation until the fall of 1910, when he accepted 
a call to Stanwood, Wash. During his pastorate a two- 
story building was erected; parsonage upstairs and guild 
halls downstairs, but shortly after being finished it was 
destroyed by fire. The pastor and congregation were not 
dismayed, but immediately entered upon the task of 
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erecting a new parsonage, which was completed the 
same year. 

Rev. E. S. Belgum was then ealled and was installed 
by Rev. L. Carlsen on March 26, 1911. Among the im- 
provements during his pastorate might be mentioned the 
building of church parlors, the purchase of a new organ 
and piano. The congregation is not large but is growing 
substantially from year to year. It has been self-support- 
ing since March, 1911. The present church officers are 
as follows: President, the Pastor; secretary, C. P. Guld- 
berg; treasurer, M. N. Lund; trustees, M. B. Pederson, 
H. M. Andersen, J. Folwick. 


JOHANNES KRINGLEN 

Mr. Kringlen was born at Eker’s ‘‘ Prestegjeld,’’ Nor- 
way, 1870. His parents were Isak Johannesen Kringlen 
and Hansine Bergesen (née Osterboe). He was edu- 
‘cated in the schools of the fatherland, and is the oldest 
of ten children. In 1889 he emigrated to America. In 
Norway he learned the trade of cabinet-maker, which 
he followed for ten years. Then he entered into the busi- 
ness of general house building and contracting. In 1906 
he decided to leave the Eastern States and go to Cali- 
fornia. 

In his childhood and youth Mr. Kringlen received a 
good Christian training. The principles then instilled 
into the young soul became the anchor of his life and 
guide in all his undertakings. Mr. Kringlen has always 
been a loyal churchman. The work of the church has 
ever stood before him as the highest duty in a person’s 
hfe—a duty embracing ‘‘the one thing needful’’ for 
time and eternity. Upon his arrival in America he 
sought the church of his fathers, finding it well estab- 
lished in the East, where he first settled. Coming to 
California he found church conditions different from 
what they were in the Middle West. The work of the 
church was comparatively new, and hence the congre- 
gations weak and struggling. This, however, proved to 
be Mr. Kringlen’s opportunity, and his services in the 
cause of the church, particularly in the bay cities, de- 
serves special mention. 

Our Norwegian Lutheran Church at Oakland was 
just going through a period of severe trial at the time 
of Mr. Kringlen’s arrival. The congregation had no 
regular pastor and the prospects for getting one were 
very poor. No funds, and—worst of all—so very few 
seemed to take interest in the work. Hardly any one 
dared to hope for ultimate success in establishing a Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church in Oakland. An embarrassing 
circumstance, too, added to all the rest, was a big debt 
resting upon the church property. Such are trying 
times for a congregation—ordeals that severely test the 
faithfulness of the members—but thanks be to God, who 
always leads it so, that those who love and serve Him are 
never put to shame. He raises up men and women and 
gives them courage equal to the occasion—men and 
women who willingly take a hold of the work and, by His 
grace, carry it to success. One of the good people who 
came to the rescue of Trinity Lutheran Church of Oak- 
land was Mr. Kringlen. He encouraged the despondent 


members, exhorting them to be steadfast until the Lord’s 
time had come for sending a man. Such a man came 
in the person of the present pastor, Rev. E. S. Belgum, 
under whose very efficient leadership the church has been 
greatly blessed. Now it is a self-supporting congrega- 
tion, comprising a goodly number of members and affili- 
ates, together with an unlimited field for growth and 
influence. Gratifying results, indeed, especially to those 
who have borne the burden and the heat of the day. 


JOHANNES KRINGLEN 


Mr. Kringlen is a genuine American, admiring all 
American institutions, yet he has not forgotten the ‘‘land 
of the midnight sun,’’ the land of the almost countless 
fjords, rugged coastline and snow-capped mountains— 
old Norway. Everything Norwegian from language and 
literature to fish and herring, Kringlen loves and ad- 
mires. He is an untiring worker in every cause reflect- 
ing honor on the fatherland. He realizes the value of 
the heritage of our fathers, and no one understands it 
better than Kringlen, what an asset this heritage is in 
the upbuilding of this great American nation. There- 
fore, he deems it our duty as Norwegian-Americans to 
let our fellow-citizens know who and what we are and 
what we have to offer as descendants of the Viking race. 

Mr. Kringlen is a single man, residing in Thirteenth 
Avenue, Oakland. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church in the United States. 


Pastors: E. S. Belgum, Oakland; P. Borup, Eureka; 
R. U. Evjenth, San Francisco; O. Groensberg, San Fran- 
cisco; J. Johansen, Fresno; N. Pedersen, Santa Barbara ; 
O. J. H. Preus, Los Angeles; E. M. Stensrud, San Fran- 
cisco; H. M. Tjernagel, Santa Barbara; Jos. H. Berg, 
Vakland ; Carl Foss, San Francisco; J. W. Johnshoy, San 
Francisco. 

Churches: Our Savior’s, San Francisco; Trinity, San . 
Francisco (English) ; Grace, San Francisco (English) ; 
St. Paul’s, Oakland (English) ; Trinity, Oakland; Fruit- 
vale Mission, Oakland; City Mission, San Francisco; 
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Seamen’s Mission, San Francisco; Mission, Suisun; Mis- 
sion, Richmond; Norwegian-Danish, Eureka; Danish 
Evangelical, Arcata; Our Savior’s, Fresno; Our Savior’s, 
Los Angeles; Pasadena Mission, Los Angeles; Seandi- 
nayian Evangelical, Santa Barbara; First Evangelical, 
Hemet; Mission, Moorpark. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the Umted Norwegian Lutheran Church 
in the United States. 

Pastors: Sigurd T. Soerensen, Los Angeles; G. Shur- 
son, Patterson; N. Askeland, Orland; Karl Strémme, San 
Francisco; J. H. Brono, Alameda. 

Churches: Bethlehem, Los Angeles ; 
dena; Mission, San Diego; Our Savior’s, Patterson ; Mis- 


Mission, Pasa- 


sion, Tokay Colony; Mission, Stockton; Mission, Happy 
Valley, Olinda; Mission, Orland; Bethlehem, San Fran- 
cisco; Mission, Alameda; Mission, San Pedro. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
Hauge’s Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod im the Umted States. 

Pastors: Th. Himle, Santa Rosa; J. E. Tollefsen, 
Santa Rosa. 

Churches: Bethlehem, Santa Rosa. 

Slavonian Lutherans in California. 

Itinerant Missionary, Rev. A. L. Ramen, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. 

Missions at San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose and 
Los Angeles. 


St. Ansgar Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
San Francisco 


REV. ANDERS H. JENSEN 

EV. JENSEN was born in Strib, Den- 

mark, October 15, 1868. 

his early education in the public 
schools of his native town. From 1885 to 
1888 attended the State Normal at Skaarup. 


Received 


REV. ANDERS H. JENSEN 


From 1888 to 1890 received private aca- 
demic instruction. Taught school for one 
year. In January, 1891, he emigrated to the 
United States. After a course in language 
‘study, entered the theological seminary of 
the Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in America. In 1897 be- 
came candidate of theology. In January, 
1898, was ordained as minister of the gos- 
pel, Rev. O. Groensberg officiating. The 


ordination took place at Our Savior’s Scan- 
dinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church, San 
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Francisco. He had accepted a letter of call from the Nor- 
wegian-Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, Eureka, 
California. Served this congregation as pastor for two 
years, and at the same time doing missionary work in 
other Scandinavian communities of Humboldt County. 
In 1900 he joined the United Danish Lutheran Church of 
America, feeling that he could do more for his country- 
men by devoting his entire time to purely Danish church 
work. The Danish Lutheran mission at Ferndale, served 
from Eureka by Pastor Jensen, now assumed definite 
form by organizing the Danish Lutheran Church of 
Ferndale, and calling Rey. Jensen as pastor. This con- 
eregation he served from 1899 to 1911, when he accepted 
a call from the St. Ansgar Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of San Francisco. In 1909 the United Danish 
Lutheran Synod elected him to the presidency of its 
theological seminary, Blair, Nebraska, and offered him 
the chair of Dogmatics and Church History of said insti- 
tution, but on account of poor health he was compelled 
to decline the offer. In 1904 was elected president of the 
Pacific Coast District of the United Danish Lutheran 
Church of America. 


St. Ansgar Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church was 
organized, 1903, by Rey. P. L. C. Hansen, its first pastor. 
Served by him until 1911. Rey. A. H. Jensen was called 
and has served the congregation since then. The church 
edifice was erected in 1905-6. The well-known James 
Madison, Hans Ravn, Halvor Jacobsen and J. C. Hansen 
were among:the first officers. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States. 


Pastors: A. H. Jensen, San Francisco; O. Rye Olsen, 
Oakland; Christ Pilegaard, Oleander; A. P. Hansen, 
Caruthers; Carl M. Hansen, Selma; N. Hansen, Los An- 
geles; L. Johnsen, Los Angeles; 8. Johnsen, Fresno; 
N. P. Nielsen, Ferndale; N. S. Nielsen, Reedley; E. 8. 
Rosenberg, Fresno; P. J. Ostergaard, Palms. 


Churches: Ansgar, San Francisco; Our Savior’s, 
Oakland; Mission, San Jose; Our Savior’s, Ferndale; 
Emmanuel’s, Easton and Oleander; Pella, Selma; Pella, 
Del Rey; Ebenezer, Reedley; Bethesda, Fresno; Bethel, 


Los Angeles; Mission, San Diego. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the United States. 


Pastors: F. Mailand, Salinas; N. P. Pedersen, Par- 
her; H. Juhl, Oleander; J. M. Gregersen, Solvang; B. 
Nordentoft, Solvang. 


Churches: Danish, Salinas; Danish, Chualar; Danish, 
Watsonville; St. Ansgar, Parlier; St. Johannes’, Easton ; 
Emmanuel’s, Los Angeles; Bethany, Solvang. 


The Swedish Evangelical Luth- 
eran Ebenezer Church 
of San Francisco 


by Rev. John Telleen, with a total membership 

of forty-eight souls. In March, 1890, the first 
church building was erected in Mission Street, between 
Eighth and Ninth. The Rev. C. S: Esbjorn, D. D., suc- 
ceeded Rev. Telleen and served the church until 1894. 
In 1895 Dr. E. Nelander became pastor of Ebenezer 
Church. In August, 1898, he was succeeded by Rev. 
C. J. E. Haterius. During his pastorate the old church 
in Mission Street was sold and a magnificent church 
and parsonage, at a cost of $40,000, were erected at the 
corner of Fifteenth and Dolores streets. In 1905 Dr. 
Phillip Andreen became pastor of the church and served 
it until November 1, 1914. Since then the congregation 
has been temporarily served by Rev. M. A. Nordstrom. 
Rev. C. O. Lundquist of Minneapolis, Minnesota, has 


Tw congregation was organized August 10, 1882, 
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accepted a call and will shortly take up the work as per- 
manent pastor of Ebenezer Church. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the Swedish Lutheran Agustana Synod 
im the United States. 


Pastors: A. M. Le Veau, San Jose; A. Kinell, Ber- 
keley; M. A. Nordstrom, San Francisco; N. P. Anseen, 
Oakland; L. N. Dahlsten, Pasadena; P. E. Berg, Temple- 
ton; B. O. Berg, Kerman; W. X. Magnuson, Turlock and 
Berea; 8. F. Johnston, Los Angeles; M. A. Odell, Kings- 
burg; C. O. Hemborg, Riverside; C. E. Anderson, Es- 
ealon; C. O. Lundquist, San Francisco; E. J. Colberg, 
Kingsburg. 

Churches: Ebenezer, San Francisco; Immanuel, San 


Jose; St. Paul’s, Oakland; Bethel, Templeton; Eureka, 
Eureka; Emmanuel, San Francisco; Bethany, Berkeley ; 
Concordia, Kingsburg; First Swedish Lutheran, Fresno ; 
Bethany, Kerman; Berea, Turlock; Nazareth, Turlock; 
Sharon, Escalon; Angelica, Los Angeles; Eden, River- 
side; Trinity, Pasadena. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the Finnish Lutheran Missionary Society 
of Finland. 

Pastors: A. V. Halla, San Francisco; Otto Kaarto, 
Fort Bragg. 

Churches: First Finnish, San Francisco; Finnish, 
Berkeley; Finnish, Rocklin; Finnish, Reedley ; Finnish, 
Fort Bragg; Finnish, Eureka; Finnish Seamen’s Mis- 
sion, San Francisco. 


St. Paul’s German Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of San Francisco 


At first services were held at Congress Hall, Bush 

Street, and later at Dashaway Hall in Post Street, 
beween Kearny and Dupont. The growth of St. Paul’s 
was rapid under the efficient leadership of Rt. Rey. J. 
M. Buehler, who organized the congregation. After con- 
ducting services in public halls for about three years the 
congregation secured a church home by the purchase of 
the Presbyterian Church in Mission Street, between Fifth 
and Sixth, im the sum of $24,000. On the first Sunday 
in Advent, 1869, the congregation took possession of its 
new place of worship. 

St. Paul’s enjoys the distinction of being the mother 
church of all the Lutheran churches on the Pacifie Coast. 
In the seal of this congregation is found an emblem of 
the open Bible. This is significant. It points to the 
object of the organization, a holy determination to preach 
the Bible, the whole Bible and nothing but the Bible. 
And by the grace of God St. Paul’s Church has been true 
to this original purpose. In that church the Bible has 
not been suffered to lie on the speaker’s desk only for 
a show. There the whole counsel of God unto salvation 
did ever sound in its truth and purity. From its earli- 
est inception this church has been the fountain head of 
true Lutheranism on the Pacific Coast. In the course 
of years, therefore, numerous daughter congregations of 
the same type have sprung up round about this mother 
ehureh. St. Paul’s Church has experienced the truth 
of the promise of God, that His word shall not return 
void but prosper in the thing whereto it was sent. 

In all its work, this congregation has shown the true 
missionary spirit. 
priceless treasure of God’s word to itself or among its 
own people, the Germans. It also ministered to the spirit- 
ual wants of our Scandinavian brethren of the bay 
cities community, who for many years were without a 
ehurch of their own and left to themselves like sheep 
without a shepherd. It was through the solicitous efforts 


S: PAUL’S Church was organized May 17, 1867. 


It was not satisfied with keeping the . 


ST. PAUL'S GERMAN EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHUROH 

of St. Paul’s German Lutheran Church that our Synod 
was brought to see the imperative duty of at once send- 
ing a missionary out here who could serve our country- 
men in their own language. The coming of this mis- 
sionary in the person of Rev. Chr. N. Hvistendahl marks 
the beginning of the missionary activities among the 
Scandinavian people on the Pacifie Coast. Truly, 
therefore, St. Paul’s has merited the honor of being 
called ‘‘the mother church of the Lutherans on the Pa- 
cific Coast.’’ 

In its day of labor St. Paul’s Church has had many 
severe trials. More especially may this be said of the 
missionary efforts previous to and leading up to its or- 
ganization. Open enmity against the word of God had 
resulted in nullifying the first attempts at establishing 
on seriptural basis a Lutheran church in this city. Many 
of those who became charter-members of St. Paul’s 
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Church, together with the pastor, were compelled to 
sever their connection with brethren assuming an un- 
christian attitude in the work of the church. But after 
the years of trial came years of peace coupled with a 
remarkable growth of the church-work representing 
true Lutheranism in our city. In the course of time the 
new congregation had outgrown its accommodation in 
A wise casting about for another loca- 
tion was undertaken. In the year 1890 a large corner 
lot in Eddy and Gough streets was secured in the sum 
of $35,000. In May, two years later, the congregation 
celebrated its twenty-fifth jubilee, and as an evidence of 
the strength and spirit of self-sacrifice on the part of 
the members of St. Paul’s may be mentioned the not- 
able fact that a thank-offering was taken up in the sum 
of $21,000. This was the beginning of the chureh- 
building fund. On September 7, 1892, the erection of 
the new chureh edifice was commenced, and the corner- 
stone laid October 30 of the same year. On February 
11, 1894, St. Paul’s Church was dedicated, with Rt. Rev. 
Buehler officiating and thousands and thousands partici- 
pating in the festivities. The new St. Paul’s Chureh 
is one of the largest and most beautiful edifices owned 


Mission Street. 


by any congregation in this city. It was erected at a 
cost of $85,000, the Gothic style of architecture being 


used. 
RT. REV. J. M. BUEHLER 


The sainted Pastor Buehler was born August 8, 1837, 
at Baltimore, Maryland. His parents’ names were Franz 
Buehler Charlotte, Bauer. Buehler 
was the fifth in a family of fourteen children. His father 
was one of the captains of industry in the city of Balti- 
more, where his brothers today are at the head of the 
extensive manufacturing enterprise established by their 
father in a suburb of Baltimore called ‘‘Buehlerville.’’ 
One of his brothers, William Buehler, is a prominent 
naval officer and member of the American diplomatic 


and born 


embassy to Berlin. 

Young Buehler received his early education in the 
public schools of Baltimore. In the year 1851 his father 
sent him to St. Louis where he graduated from Con- 
cordia College and Concordia Theological Seminary, ob- 
taining the degrees of A.B. and D.B., respectively. In 
the meanwhile there had come an urgent call requesting 
the governing body of the German Missouri Synod to 
send a missionary to distant California. Young Buehler 
was selected as the one best adapted for this position and 
the letter of call was extended to him, which he also 
accepted. 

On August 1, 1860, the young missionary started on 
his long journey to California and on August 25 he ar- 
rived at San Francisco, a stranger in a strange city, with 
no one to meet him and hardly a dollar in his pocket— 
a thief on board the ship had relieved him of well-nigh 
all his cash. Meyers Hotel, 206 Montgomery Street, be- 
came the first home of our first Lutheran missionary on 
the Pacifie Coast. On the following Sunday, September 
2, 1860, Rt. Rev. Buehler delivered his first message, at 


a church in Green Street, to an audience of twenty-eight 
hearers. On November 8, 1860, the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Congregation of San Francisco, California, was 
organized and Buehler called as its pastor. October 28, 
1863, the corner-stone of the new church was laid. The 
congregation had secured a church-site in Geary Street 
and gathered a considerable sum of money for the church- 
building fund. The basement of the future edifice was 
built and furnished, where the congregation conducted 
its services for about three years. The time had arrived 
for the completion of the building. The membership had 
increased very creditably. Externally the congregation 
was now in a flourishing condition. But true is the word, 
‘“Where God builds His house, Satan erects a 
chapel.’’ Now ensued the greatest trial in Pastor 
Buehler’s life. And none but a man standing firmly 
upon the word of God and possessing a will and determi- 
nation of iron and steel could have stood the test. It 
was at this time that Pastor Buehler and a few faithful 


also 


members, for conscience sake, had to sever their con- 
nection with the members of the first Lutheran church 
organization of this city. 

On September 14, 1862, Pastor Buehler was mar- 
ried to the eldest daughter, Louise, of the Rt. Rev. F. 
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Wyneken of St. Louis. This singularly gifted and ami- 
able Christian woman became a true helpmeet to her 
husband, cheerfully sharing with him all sorrows and 
joys and together with him establishing an exemplary 
Christian pastor’s home. On _ the occasion of 
Buehler’s funeral the beautiful home-life of the Buehler 
family was referred to in the following words: ‘‘In that 
hospitable home, where we always found such cordial 
welcome, a spirit prevailed which was altogether lovely, 
so much so that we considered it a privilege to enter this 
home. There a kind and loving wife was truly a help- 
meet to that tender husband, the children could not but 
be devoted to that loving father and do all in their power 
to make his life happy. There the members of his con- 
gregation, ever zealous for the welfare of their beloved 
pastor, surrounded him with all the necessities and many 
of the luxuries of this life. There relatives, fellow- 
workers in the vineyard of the Lord, and kind friends in 
great numbers, vied with each other in rendering kind 
offices to that noble friend, brother and counselor. Ah, 
his was a home never to be forgotten !’’ 

Characterizing Pastor Buehler as a Christian gentle- 
man, the speaker said: ‘‘ With him his faith was not only 
a matter of profession but also of the heart; not only was 
his hfe thoroughly upright in every respect as far as this 
can be said of imperfect man in this world, but Christian 
love—a love not restricted to one’s family or immediate 
friends but of far greater scope, embracing all who were 
in any way in need of help, spiritual or temporal—that 
eriterion of true faith was really the dominating factor 
in his hfe. This is not only our individual opinion of 
the man but the opinion held in general throughout our 
community and country. An editorial on his death,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘read by most of you, in one of our morning 
papers, may be cited to substantiate this assertion: ‘With 
profound sorrow the people of San Francisco, and many 
throughout the entire country, learn of the death of the 
Rt. Rev. Jacob M. Buehler, pastor of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church in this city. It is not among Lutherans only that 
his services were useful and uplifting. His fine hfe has 
an influence wider than his parish or the circle of those 
who embrace his creed. In the moral order of this world 
a good man’s life has issues far beyond the reach of his 
personal acquaintance. The emanations of a noble nature 
reflected from mind to mind and soul to soul broaden out 
through all the processes of human intercourse and affect 
the hearts and the conduct of thousands who may never 
have met or even heard of the individual from whom 
they emanate. Mr. Buehler was one of those strong 
natures that constitute an elementary force in society 
and help to hold the social organism together by spiritual 
bonds—invisible, but irrefrangible, not to be broken 
by force or worn away by time!’ ’’ 

Pastor Buehler. died August 28, 1901. 
thousands, irrespective of creed or nationality, paid their 
respect to the memory of this noble man by participating 
in the solemn obsequies. 

Rt. Rev. G. A. Bernthal succeeded Pastor Buehler to 
the pastorate of St. Paul’s. Pastor Bernthal was born 


The teeming 


July 9, 1861, at Frankenmuth, Michigan, and was edu- 
cated at Fort Wayne, Indiana, receiving the degree of 
A. B. in 1881. The same year he entered upon his theo- 
logical studies at the Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and 
in 1884 receiving the degree of D. B. His former charge 
was at Detroit, Michigan. Pastor Bernthal also suc- 
ceeded his predecessor as president of the California and 
Nevada District of the German Missouri Synod. 


Pastors and Churches of California in connection with 
the German Missouri Synod of the Lutheran 

. Church in the United States. 

Pastors: G. A. Bernthal, San Francisco; Arthur 
Brohm, San Francisco; M. Liebe, San Francisco; Theo. 
Pieper, San Francisco; J. H. Theiss, Oakland; H. Hase- 
rodt, Oakland; F. Schlottmann, Oakland; N. F. Jensen, 
Los Angeles; C. F. Bauer, Alameda; B. Lange, Berkeley ; 
C. P. Block, San Jose; G. Jacobsen, Stockton; W. Gru- 
now, Modesto; H. Wiemken, Lodi; A. H. Jakobs, Thal- 
heim; W. Theiss, Petaluma; A. Berner, Santa Rosa; S. 
Hoernicke, Napa; O. Weinrich, Vallejo; W. E. Mathwig, 
Cordelia; Walter Bezold, Ferndale; E. Hieber, Jr., Chi- 
cago Park; G. A. Kirchner, Creston; H. Thiede, Fresno; 
G. Denninger, Selma; Theo. Schoessow, Visalia; L. Kueff- 
ner, Bakersfield; W. Loretz, Terra Bella; H. von Renner, 
Germantown; Bruno Saager, Marysville; A. Michel, Los 
Angeles; J. W. Theiss, Los Angeles; M. H. Tietjen, Los 
Angeles; H. Smukal, Los Angeles; E. T. Coyner, Los 
Angeles; J. Kogler, Orange; H. G. Schmelzer, Anaheim; 
EK. Rudnick, Santa Ana; G. Mieger, Olive; H. O. Michel, 
Covina; A. Hansen, Pasadena; W. J. Lankow, San Ber- 
nardino; L. Achenbach, Banning; F. Haeuser, Whittier ; 
W. EF. Troeger, Redondo Beach; A. M. Wyneken, Long 
Beach; P. Scharf, San Diego; C. Damschroeder, San 
Diego; O. S. Zimmermann, Oxnard; D. Lebahn, Santa 
Barbara. 

Churches: St. Paul’s, San Francisco; St. John’s, San 
Francisco; Zion, San Francisco; Excelsior Mission; San 
Francisco; Christ, San Francisco; Zion, Oakland; Trin- 
ity, Oakland; St. Peter’s Mission, Oakland; Deaf and 
Dumb Mission, Los Angeles; Mission, Hayward; In- 
manuel’s, Alameda; Bethlehem, Berkeley ; Mission, Rich- 
mond; Immanuel, San Jose; Zion, Stockton ; Mission, Sac- 
ramento; Mission, Modesto; Mission, Tracy; St. Peter’s, 
Lodi; St. John’s, Thalheim; St. John’s, Petaluma; St. 
Luke’s, Santa Rosa; Mission, Healdsburg; Mission, 
Laughlin; St. James, Newman; St. John’s, Napa; Mis- 
sion, Vallejo; Trimity, Cordeha; St. Paul’s, Woodland; 
Mission, Vacaville; St. Mark’s, Ferndale; Holy Cross, 
Eureka; Mission, Chicago Park; Bethlehem, Creston; 
Mission, Paso Robles; Zion, San Luis Obispo; Mission, 
Niles; Immanuel, Fresno; Mission, Kerman; St. Paul’s, 
Selma; Grace, Visalia; Mission, Dinuba; Mission, Bakers- 
field; Zion, Terra Bella; Mission, Coalinga; St. Paul’s, 
Germantown; Mission, Clark’s Valley; Mission, Ar- 
buckle; Mission, Marysville; Mission, Chico; Christ, Los 


‘Molinos; Mission, Red Bluff; Hollywood Evangelical 


Lutheran, Los Angeles; Trinity, Los Angeles; Christ, 
South Los Angeles; Immanuel, Los Angeles; St. John’s, 
Los Angeles; Grace, Los Angeles; Immanuel English 
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Lutheran, Los Angeles; St. John’s, Orange; Zion, Ana- 
heim; Trinity, Santa Ana; Mission, Olive; Mission, Up- 
land; St. Paul’s, Pasadena; St. John’s, Covina; Trinity, 
San Bernardino; Mission, Banning; Mission, Riverside ; 
Trinity, Whittier; Mission, Gardena; Mission, Redondo 
Beach; Mission, Santa Monica; Zion, Long Beach; Trin- 
ity, San Diego; St. John’s, Otay Mesa; Mission, Oliven- 
hain; Mission, Escondido; St. John’s, Oxnard; Mission, 
Santa Barbara. 

Pastors and Churches of California im connection with 

the General Synod of the Lutheran Church 
in the United States. 

Pastors: Winfield 8. Hopkinson, Se. D., D. D., Mon- 
tara; Charles F. Ochler, D.D., Sacramento; Herman 
Gehreke, San Francisco; Adolph Jatho, Oakland; L. C. 
Routzahn, Arroyo Grande; William Brandes, Oakland; 
George H. Hillerman, San Diego; John Edward Hoick, 
San Jose; Herbert J. Weaver, D. D., Los Angeles; Wil- 
ham E. Crouser, D. D., San Jose; Oscar A. Gruver, Oak- 
land; Henry 8S. Feix, San Francisco; John Gutleben, 
Oakland; Wiliam J. Rochmer, Fresno; Julius W. Rom- 
ich, San Bernardino; James J. Chambers, Alpaugh; 
Jesse W. Ball, Ph. D., Los Angeles; William R. Swick- 
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ard, San Francisco; Daniel J. Snyder, Long Beach; 
Michael F. Rinker; R. Warren Mottern, Riverside; C. 
Funk, Sacramento; Norman N. Harter, Salinas; Henry 
Wiemken, Los Molinos; George Philip Goll, Santa Bar- 
bara; William H. Derr, Pasadena; John R. Bracuer, 
Ph. D., San Francisco; William C. Eckhart, San Diego; 
Arthur E. Isham, Redlands; Herman H. Rippe, Fresno; 
Christian A. Walton, Winters; August Bahr, Sanger ; 
Silas W. Young, San Jose; Waldemar Morenz Oeser, 
Campbell; Carl Legler, Fresno; Gustaf A. Hiden, San 
Francisco; Emil G. Lund, D.D., Oakland; Elmer H. 
Combs, Alpaugh; Gottfried Wenning, Glendale. 


Churches: Christ, Alameda; First, Alpaugh; Wart- 
burg, Fresno; St. Paul’s, Fresno; First, Glendale; Trin- 
ity, Long Beach; First, Los Angeles; St. Mark’s, Los 
Angeles; St. Paul’s, Los Angeles; First, Oakland; Trin- 
ity, Pasadena; Grace, Phoenix; First, Redlands; Trinity, 
Riverside; First, Sacramento; German, Sacramento; Our 
Savior’s, Salinas; First, San Bernardino; First, San 
Diego; First, San Francisco; St. Andrew’s, San Fran- 
cisco; St. Luke’s, San Francisco; St. Matthew’s, San 
Francisco; St. Paul’s, Sanger; Grace, San Jose; Grace, 
Santa Barbara. 


A Few Facts About the Austin Organ 


Burtt at Hartrorp, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Distributors are R. T. Tilton, care The Wiley B. Allen Co., Kearny Street, San Francisco 


N BUYING an or- 
if gan it is‘a great 
temptation to accept 
the largest offer or the 


lowest bid on given 
specifications. This is 
often done conscien- 


tiously, many thinking 
that all organs of a 
given specification are 
alike, and that more 
value is received for 
funds appropriated for 
the purpose. This is a 
very serious mistake; 
organs of the same spe- 
cifications are no more 
alike than are churches 
that have an equal 
number of windows, 
pews and doors. 

The Universal Air 
Chest is the fundamen- 
tal feature of the Aus- 
tin Organ, as it pro- 
vides absolute and wni- 
form pressure to each 
and every pipe under 
all conditions of use. 
All pipes are fed di- 


rectly and individually 
from this Universal Air 
Chest. It can be en- 
tered at will by means 
of air-tight doors, even 
when the organ is be- 
ing played, and when 
inside all parts of the 
action are exposed to 
view, and are readily 
accessible, an advan- 
tage that can not be 
too highly valued at 
the time of adjustment 
of parts out of order. 
Moreover, in the Uni- 
versal Chest should any 
leak occur it can be 
stopped from the pres- 
sure inside. The Uni- 
versal Chest system 
does not take up more 
space than other or- 
gans. 

To produce tones of 
various strength and 
character, pipes must 
be made of varying 
materials, weight and 
scales. We cast the 
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metal for and make all pipes used in the Austin Organ, 
the only organ company doing so in the United States. 

Our Diapasons are made of special metal, which we 
have produced after experiments. All of our Diapasons 
are made of this metal and are exceedingly heavy. This 
extra weight of metal is much more expensive, but the 
tone quality fully compensates for the extra cost. The 
Diapason tone, which is the fundamental tone of the 
whole organ, must be full ‘‘ground tone’’ and free as 
possible from harmonics and nasal qualities, and this 
quality of tone with the power required can not be pro- 
duced by a thin pipe. On the other hand, our ‘“‘string 
stops,’’ such as Viole d’Orchestre, Celeste, ete., are made 
of pure tin, exceedingly thin and light, because no body 
of tone is required, but the thin string quality must be 
brought out to the utmost. As we control every process 
of pipe manufacture we are able to meet exactly all 
requirements of whatever nature. We have introduced 
many new and special scales of pipes, based not only 


upon an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of Eng- 
lish and Continental voicing but also upon our patient 
study and experiments. 

We use stop keys instead of draw stops. The pneu- 
matics are covered with the best leather and not with 
rubber cloth, which turns hard, cracks and causes leak- 
age. The pipes run through to seventy-three notes, giv- 
ing each manual a compass of six octaves. 


THE WILEY B. ALLEN COMPANY 


No mention of musical topies, to us, is complete with- 
out a brief reference to one of San Francisco’s most 
prominent music dealers, The Wiley B. Allen Company, 
which house has stood for many years as representative 
of only that which is best and most straightforward in 
musical merchandising. For years past our Lutheran 
churches have been the happy recipients of every musical 
courtesy and favor at the hands of The Wiley B. Allen 
Company, that a business house could extend to its 
friends. 


Main Outlines of the History of the Norwegian-Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church-Work in America 


Tue Muskeco Cuurcu, By Rev. Gustav STEARNS 


HIS is the story of how the first church built by 
al: Norwegians in America was erected. Previous to 

1843 there was no Norwegian church edifice in 
this country. A few years before this a number of Nor- 
wegians had come to Milwaukee, crossing the Atlantic 
in a small sailboat and came to Milwaukee via the Great 
Lakes. They had intended going to Illinois, where there 
already were a few settlements of Norwegians who had 
come over a short time before. The city council in Mil- 
waukee prevailed upon them to settle about twenty miles 
southwest of that city. 

A short time after that, primitive dwellings were 
erected and religious services were conducted in the 
sod shanties, log cabins and dugouts of the sturdy pio- 
neers. The first confirmation service was held in a barn of 
a farmer named Even Hegg. It was the largest building 
in the community. At that service the pioneers dis- 
cussed the possibility of erecting a church. 

The pastor, Rev. Claus Lauritz Claussen, a Dane, 
asked each man in the audience to arise and state how 
many logs he would donate for the building. After the 
pledges had been received a date was set for hauling the 
logs to the location of what was destined to be the first 
Norwegian church in America. 

The site was on a hilltop about twenty-five miles south- 
west of Milwaukee. It was known as ‘‘Indian Hill.’’ 
On this hill the Indians had worshiped their god, the 
great Manitou. Here they had conducted their religious 
rites and here they had buried their dead. Even after 
the church was erected the Indians came to the spot each 
fall for many years, in order to observe their religious 
rites. The Norwegian settlers were on friendly terms 
with the Indians and made no objection to a continua- 
tion of the custom. 


On the day set for the bringing of the logs to this 
hill, the creaking of ox carts could be heard in all direc- 
tions. The pioneers were fulfilling their pledges. The 
logs had been hewn with broadaxe by the members of 
the congregation. The trees were hard black walnut, 
but the men worked with a will. They would not be 
satisfied with building a church of untrimmed logs, 
so the timbers were made square. In addition to this 
they hewed grooves the entire length of the logs. Into 
these grooves they placed moss and between the logs they 
placed diamond-shaped pieces of timber in order that 
the walls might be airtight and waterproof. The ends 
of the logs were dovetailed so as to make the building 
solid. 

The sturdy women in the community also took a hand. 
They made and laid the shingles for the roof. This work 
was superintended by Mrs. Haakonsen. 

Before the church was completed a wealthy merchant, 
T. O. Bakke, Dammen, Norway, who had heard of the 
struggles and the piety of the Norwegian pioneers, sent 
a contribution of $400. The money was used to add a 
chancel to the primitive church. 

Finally the great day of the consecration came; the 
broadaxes had done their work, the sturdy men and 
women had done their work—now these men consecrated 
and dedicated the results of their labor to the God of 
their fathers. For the first time since they came to 
America they were given an opportunity of assembling 
in a consecrated house in order that they might worship 
God according to the dictates of their conscience and the 
customs of their fathers. 

It was only for a few short years, however, that happi- 
ness and good fortune smiled upon these men and women 
who had sacrificed so much. Five years later their faith 
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in God was to undergo a test of fire. In 1848 came the 
time that men mention with a shudder—it was the year 
of the cholera. Men who arose in the morning filled with 
vigor and strength of early manhood, lay cold and silent 
in the sleep of death before the sun had set in the west. 

There was no time to dig individual graves for those 
who died. Long trenches were dug. The beloved pastor 
of the congregation in that year, the venerable Hans 
Stub, would go through the woods and the swamps to 
make his pastoral calls. When he came to a home where 
he received no response after he rapped, he uncovered 
his head and stood silent before crossing the threshold. 
He knew what it meant. The Angel of Death had crossed 
that threshold before him. 

The members of the family lay cold and silent in the 
home, but the good pastor did not flinch or fail to do 
his duty. He called upon others for assistance and the 
silent brethren were taken to the trenches near the 
church. When the service for the burial of the dead 
had been read, the faithful shepherd of the flock looked 
courageously to those who remained behind and told 
them not to lose their faith in God. 

One-half of the congregation was buried in the 
trenches, but the faith of those who remained was not 
shaken. They continued to worship and they continued 
to pray'‘and they continued to believe. 

Then came a time when the patriotism of the men 
of the Norwegian community was tested—their patriot- 
ism not as Norwegians, but their patriotism as Amer- 
icans. It was the opening of the Civil War. 

From this settlement there arose the man who has 
been honored as the most patriotic Norwegian-American 
this country ever produced. When a painting repre- 
senting the Norwegian-American patriots was to be hung 
in the capitol at St. Paul, the picture of this man, Hans 
Hegg, was selected. He was the son of the farmer, 
Even Hegg, in whose barn the first confirmation services 
were conducted. 

Hans Hegg asked the governor of Wisconsin for per- 
mission to raise a regiment of volunteers among the 
Norsemen and their descendants. Permission was readily 
eranted. The regiment was the Fifteenth Wisconsin, 
known as the Scandinavian regiment. The pastor of this 
first Norwegian Lutheran Church in America, Rey. Claus 
Lauritz Claussen, became the chaplain of the regiment. 
Hans Hegg was commissioned as colonel. 

When the regiment passed through Chicago on its 
way to the southern battlefields, the Norwegians of Chi- 
cago presented it with a peculiar flag which was carried 


and defended. On one side of the flag was the Stars 
and Stripes; on the other the historic lion in the coat- 
of-arms of Norway. — 

This regiment gave a good account of itself in the 
four years of bloody struggle. In one of the first en- 
gagements in which it took part it captured a Confeder- 
ate flag with this inscription, ‘‘Hills’ Cavalry, Victory 
or Death.’’ It took part in many engagements. It never 
surrendered its flag. Its colonel and several of its officers 
were killed on the field of action. 

The remains of Colonel Hegg were brought back 
from the battlefield to Wisconsin and buried on the his- 
toric hilltop, fifty feet from where the first Norwegian 
church in America was built. 

When the war was over, 300 descendants of the 
Norsemen had given their lives to prove that the de- 
scendants of Norsemen in this country are patriotic, 
courageous American citizens. The flag was returned 
in triumph and is preserved at the present time by the 
organization of Norsemen in Chicago which presented 
it to the regiment at the beginning of the war. Last 
year this flag was on exhibition at the celebration of 
the centennial of the declaration of Norway’s indepen- 
dence in Christiania. 

The historic log church no longer remains on Indian 
Hill, twenty-five miles southwest of Milwaukee. Many 
years ago it was replaced by a beautiful brick structure, 
and in the place of worship the children and grand- 
children of those early pioneers continue to worship. 

Eleven years ago, the logs of the historic building 
were moved to the United Norwegian Lutheran Semi- 
nary, St. Anthony Park, between Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, where they were again put in place in the same 
positions they formerly occupied. This was done in 
order that the first Norwegian Lutheran Church in 
America might be placed within the shadow of one of 
the most beautiful buildings erected by the Norwegian 
church people of this country, the theological seminary 
of the United Norwegian Lutheran Church. 

This plan was suggested by the first president of the 
church body, the late Rt. Rev. G. Hoyme, and a former 
pastor of Bethlehem Congregation, Minneapolis, Rev. 
Gerhard Rasmussen. These men were assisted in the 
plan by Rev. Otto Schmidt, at that time pastor at Mus- 
kego, Wis., where the church was located. 

In order that the logs in the old church may be 
preserved for generations to come, an outer covering of 
boards has been placed over the logs, but upon entering 
the sacred edifice the original structure may be seen. 


Hauge’s Synod 
By Pror. M. O. WEE 


AUGE’S Synod was organized April 13-14, 1846, 
on Jefferson Prairie, Rock County, Wisconsin, 
under the name of ‘‘Den Evangelisk Lutherske 

Kirke i Amerika.’’ A constitution was drafted and rati- 
fied, and in October, 1850, this constitution was some- 
what enlarged. The idea was that this constitution 
should serve as such, not only for the Synod, but for the 


individual congregations as well. In 1874, however, the 
Synod decided to hold a special meeting of the pastors, 
at Minneapolis, Minn., beginning July 15, for the exelu- 
sive purpose of discussing the advisability of revising 
the constitution. A constitution for the local churches 
was also to be drafted. In June, the following year, the 
Synod declared in favor of the revision. This decision 
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was again ratified by the Synod the following year, at a 
meeting held in Chicago. By this revision the name was 
changed to ‘‘Hauge’s Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of America.’’ The constitution was again changed 
somewhat in 1912. 

At the time of organization, the only ordained pastor 
was Elling Eielson, but a number of laymen took very 
active part in church work, some of them being proficient 
in preaching the Gospel of Christ. Several of these were 
ordained in the course of years. So we find in the ’70s 
over twenty clergymen belonging to the Synod. The 
growth was not rapid but continuous. Great emphasis 
was laid on this, that each member of the church should 
be a confessing Christian. The tendency in respect to 
ceremonials was that of ‘‘low churchly’’ in nature. 
Pastors would wear no gowns. Chanting was excluded 
and the layimg on of hands at public absolution was 


abolished. 
the word of God, was insisted upon. 


The right of laymen, unhindered to preach 


SCHOOLS 


The necessity of school training for pastors was, how- 
ever, quite universally acknowledged. After having 
begun, but failed twice, to erect a theological seminary, 
the enterprise finally became permanent in 1879, when 
Red Wing Seminary, Red Wing, Minn., was founded. At 
first this school offered a preparatory and a theological 
course, each consisting of two years. But the school has 
been steadily growing, until it now offers four complete 
courses, an academy of four years, a college of four years, 
a business course of two years, and a theological course of 
three years. In addition to this it offers instruction in 
music. Besides Red Wing Seminary the Synod also 
owns and operates a co-educational college at Jewel, Lowa. 
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In the year 1891 the Synod started a mission of its own 
in China. This work has been crowned with signal suc- 
cess. At present about twenty foreign and more than 
one hundred native workers are engaged in the Synod’s 


work in this field. A high school, a hospital, and an’ 


orphanage have been established. Together with two 
other Lutheran Synods it also operates a theological 
seminary in China. 

Inner-mission work has, from the very beginning, had 
a foremost place. More than thirty pastors, at present, 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


Neither has the work of charity been neglected. At 
Beresford, South Dakota, the Synod has an orphanage 
and a home for the aged. 


PUBLICATIONS 


‘“Budbaeareren,’’ a weekly paper, twenty-four pages, 
is the official church paper. ‘‘Boernevennen’’ and “‘ Chil- 
dren’s Companion’’—both weeklies—are the Sunday- 
school papers. 

A young people’s federa- 
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are wholly or partly engaged in this work, and the num- 
ber of laymen traveling about from place to place, bring- 
ing abroad the glad tidings of salvation through Christ 
Jesus, is not small. 


tion was formed in 1911. It 
is divided into seven district 
federations and includes near- 
ly 150 young people’s soci- 
eties. 

‘The Mission Dove’’ is an 
association consisting of pas- 
tors’ wives and women mis- 
sionaries. It was organized in 
1901. The association has sus- 
tained a ‘‘Bible School for 
Women’”’ in China, equipped 
the hospital at Red Wing 
Seminary and Jewel College, 
and erected a home for mis- 
sionaries on leave of absence 
at St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

At present the Synod has 
169 pastors and professors, 364 congregations, and about 
40,000 members. For running expenses about $70,000 a 
year is needed, while the Synod’s property is valued at 
about $650,000. 


The Norwegian Synod 


past events cast their shadows behind them, and 

the events of the present, like trees under the 
noonday sun, cast their shadows around them, the radius 
of their influence determined by the spread of their 
branches. By this measure we may determine the im- 
portance of our subject. For, above everything else, the 
“Synod’’ is an ‘‘event,’’ a present factor and a very live, 
important factor in the shaping of the destinies of com- 
munities as well as individuals. Each of us as individual 
members of our church, and each congregation thereof, 
exerts as well as receives an influence, each according to 
ability and opportunity. But the real importance of the 
individual and the congregation and value and extent of 
such influence are realized, as one considers them, not by 
the standard of individual accomplishment, but as an 
active working part of a greater organization, where the 
collective influence of the great many individuals and 
congregations finds expression, And as the individual 
finds his greatest importance through a greater organiza- 
tion, so it is mete and proper, useful and beneficial, and 
interesting and necessary to the individual, to become 


Cnt events cast their shadows before them; 


acquainted with its history, its organization, its institu- 
tions, its activities, spirit and influence. And as we pass 
our eye over the area of shadows cast by the immediate 
branches of our church tree we find a present influence 
exerted by congregations of the church extending from 
sea to sea and from the Gulf into the Dominion on our 
north. But its radiant influence, exerted through its 
missionary activities, may be said to be almost world- 
wide. And as great oaks from little acorns grow, so also 
this great organization had its beginning in a small way, 
a pregnant acorn fallen in fruitful soil. 

The Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America, an evangelical church of the Lu- 
theran faith, derives its qualifying name ‘‘ Norwegian’’ 
from the fact that it had its begmning as a church or- 
ganization among Norwegians, who had migrated to this 
Land of Promise from the Land of Fjelds and Fjords, 
and whose religious faith was expressed in the Confes- 
sion of the Lutheran Church of Norway. 

IMMIGRATION 

The immigration of Norwegians to this country is 

traced back to one Kleng Pederson, credited with being 
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the ‘‘Father of Norwegian Immigration.’’ Pederson 
visited America in 1821, remaining for three years. He 
then returned to the Fatherland, and organized a colo- 
nization party of some fifty-two persons; they purchased 
a small ship, ‘‘Restaurationen,’’ and set forth in 1825 
to become the pioneers of their people in the new world. 
This first colony bore fruit in a second party some ten 
years later. One of the original immigrants, Knud Slo- 
vigen, returned to Norway in 1835, and, by his efforts, 
a second party of 150 was organized and emigrated 
in 1836. In the following year, the first emigrant 
ship departed from Bergen. On board this ship was 
““Student’’ Ole Rynning. He died the following year. 
1838, at Beaver Creek, Ill.; but not until he had written 
a glowing description of the beauties and promises of the 
new country, which was published in a little book in 
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Christiania in 1838; and from then on the number of 
people emigrating increased steadily year by year. It 
is estimated that about 1,200 emigrated to America before 
1840, 17,000 between the years 1840 and 1850, and 
35,000 during the next decade. Most of these immigrants 
were faithful members of the church at home. And as 
good Christians they did not abandon their faith and 
their Fatherland. Recognizing the value and impor- 
tance of collective efforts in the spiritual work of the 
church they at once began to organize congregations. 
The first Norwegian settlements to effect church 
organization were the Wisconsin settlements at Kosh- 
konong, Muskego, and Rock Prairie. Muskego was the 
first to organize a congregation and receive the minis- 
tration of a pastor. In 1843 the congregation extended 
a call as pastor to C. L. Claussen, a Danish student, 
who had joined his fortunes with those of the new com- 
munity. Having been duly examined and ordained 
October 18, 1843, by Rev. L. F. E. Crause of the German 
Lutheran Buffalo Synod, he at once assumed the duties 


*Specimen of the many beautiful church edifices in the Norwegian Synod. 
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as pastor to the congregation at Muskego. But the 
greater historical and personal interest centers-about the 
congregation at Koshkonong. As these pioneers still felt 
themselves a part of the old homeland and church, it was 
of at least great sentimental interest that Koshkonong 
was the first to receive the ministrations of a pastor 
educated and ordained in the Fatherland and by the 
Mother Church. Furthermore Koshkonong became more 
than others a mother church for other congregations in 
the new country, not merely by reason of the greater 
missionary activity of its pastors, but because Koshko- 
nong became the first haven of the greater number of 
immigrants, who, after a sojourn in which they imbibed 
the spirit of this colony, departed farther westward and 
there were instrumental in the formation of new congre- 
gations. But what gives to Koshkonong its greater luster 
is, that there was cradled the Norwegian Synod. Rock 
Prairie congregation was organized in 1844 by Rev. 
Diedrichson, Rev. C. L. Claussen becoming its first pastor, 
Rey. H. A. Stub coming from Norway in 1848 and taking 
charge of the church at Muskego. Each of these prin- 
cipal congregations gave the services of their pastors in 
part to the ministration of the other congregations, which 
had been organized in these several settlements; but 
which had been unable to secure the services of a resident 
pastor. 
FORMATION OF A CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 

The need of active fellowship and united effort by 
the several parishes through a central organization made 
itself felt even at this early time, and in 1849 a first but 
fruitless effort was made at Koshkonong to perfect such 
an organization. In 1850 Rey. Diedrichson returned to 
Norway, but his loss was filled by the arrival of Rev. 
A. C. Preus at Koshkonong. Renewed efforts toward 
perfecting a central organization were made. By the 
zealous missionary activities of the pastors, there had 
already been organized and established twenty-three con- _ 
gregations. Nineteen of these sent representatives to a 
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convention at Rock Prairie Church, January 4, 1851, and 
following days. This time a plan of organization was 
effected, a constitution was adopted, a church council 
elected, and Rev. C. L. Claussen was elected to the office 
of “‘Superintendent.’’ In February, 1852, a second con- 
vention was held, this time at Muskego Church. Mean- 
while the church had been strengthened by the arrival 
of three new pastors, Rev. H. A. Preus coming to Spring 
Prairie, Rev. G. F. Diedrichson to Rock Prairie, and 
Rev. N. Brandt to Rock River. 

The constitution adopted at the first convention was 
now made the subject of further consideration and 
debate, and material amendments were found necessary 
and advisable. As this constitution by its provisions 
could not be altered or amended, the convention decided 
at its first meeting to dissolve the organization. Rey. 


RT. REV. H. A. PREUS 


Claussen resigned as ‘‘Superintendent’’ and the body 
organized temporarily with Rev. A. C. Preus as chair- 
man and Rey. G. F. Diedrichson as vice-chairman. A 
draft of a proposed constitution was submitted, consid- 
ered, and tentatively adopted, subject to further consid- 
eration at a convention to be held the following year. 
The convention consisting of the six pastors and thirty- 
six delegates, thereupon perfected a temporary synodical 
organization by the election of a president, Rev. A. C. 
Preus, and a church council. 

Pursuant to this arrangement, a third representative 
convention was held February 25, 1853, in the church at 
Eastern Koshkonong. Members of this convention were 
Revs. A. C. Preus, H. A. Preus, N. Brandt, H. A. Stub, 
G. F. Diedrichson, C. L. Claussen, and J. A. Ottesen, who 
in the latter part of 1852 had become pastor to the con- 
eregation at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, together with forty- 
five delegates, representatives from twenty-eight congre- 
gations, of the thirty-eight then duly organized. After 
due consideration, a constitution was now definitely 
adopted and the synodical union of the congregation in 
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a central organization made permanent. Rey. A. C. 
Preus was honored with the election to the presidency 
and the organization was completed with the selection 
of a church council and executive officers. And this was 
the beginning of the Synod of the Norwegian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America, popularly known as the 
“‘Norwegian Synod.’’ Rey. Ottesen writes of this im- 
portant step: ‘‘Thus the Norwegian Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod was established upon the foundation of 
God’s Word and in harmony with the confession of our 
fathers; established with the prayer that the gracious 


DR. H. G. STUB 


God would bless this chureh-body of Norwegian Lu- 
therans, and that by His spirit and under His guidance 
it might serve to perpetuate among them and their chil- 
dren in the new fatherland the sound doctrine, to the 
glory of God and to the salvation of many immortal souls. 
The Lord grant it in the name of the Savior. Amen.’’ 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


From this time on the growth of the Synod was 


rapid and steady, increasing in proportion as the im- 
migration of brethren 


faith has been unfolded which demonstrates that faith 
is not one of nationality, but a spiritual outpouring of 
the fountain of Scripture in the human heart. 


LUTHER COLLEGE 


steadily increased year 
by year. The demand 
for pastors soon out- 
grew the supply avail- 
able from the Mother 
Church, and the prob- 
lem of supplying pul- 
pits became the press- 
ing problem of the 
hour. It was apparent 
from the first that the 
church here must pro- 
vide means and facili- 
ties for the education 
of its own clergy. 

The German Luth- 
erans of America had 


¥ This arrangement, 
however, could grant 
only temporary relief. 
And at the same con- 
vention these pioneers 
resolved to at once be- 
vin the collection of a 
fund for the erection 
of their own school. 
As yet there were but 
twelve pastors and fifty 
congregations; but it 
was bravely deter- 
mined to raise among 
them, $50,000, so as to 
provide a school ade- 
quate for the purposes. 


already established 

seminaries and colleges 

for such purpose, and in 1865, at the convention at 
Spring Prairie, Rev. Brandt and Rev. Ottesen were 
chosen a committee to visit these schools at St. Louis, 
Missouri, Columbus, Ohio, and Buffalo, New York. Upon 
deter- 


LUTHER COLLEGE, 


the recommendation of this committee, it was 
mined, for more immediate relief of the situation, to 
seek arrangements with the so-called German Missouri 
Synod to send students, both college and divinity, to 
their schools at St. Louis, and to establish there a pro- 


DR. LAUR LARSEN 


fessorship. This was effected, and in 1869 Rey. Laur 
Larsen assumed the professorship then created. Thus 
was definitely etablished the bond of fraternal relation 
which has ever since existed between this German Synod 
and our Synod. <A brotherhood founded on unity of 


of both a college and 

a theological seminary. 

Already, in 1861, in convention gathered, the Synod 
resolved to call Prof. Larsen from St. Louis, to begin to 
establish an independent college for their people. With 
the parsonage at Half Way Creek, La Crosse County, 
Wisconsin, devoted to school purposes, the first year of 
Luther College began with an attendance of eleven 
students. The German Lutheran seminaries were still 
to be used by students taking up the study of theology, 
until other arrangements for their instruction could be 


DECORAH, IOWA 


PROF. C. K. PREUS 


made. In its resolution of 1861 the Synod had determined 
that the permanent location of Luther College should be 
at Decorah, Iowa, where a tract of thirty-two acres, sit- 
uated on an oak-studded plateau overlooking the beau- 
tiful valley of the tranquil Oneota River, was purchased. 
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as a college site. In 1862 the school was actually moved 
to Decorah, where it was continued in temporary quarters 
with a second year’s attendance of thirty-two students. 

Despite the Civil War, which was then raging, depop- 
ulating our communities, impoverishing our people, and 
seriously increasing the cost of labor and material, the 
work toward securing a permanent home for Luther 
College went on zealously and unceasingly, and on the 
14th day of October, 1865, there was dedicated to the 
great cause of Christian education, with most impressive 
ceremonies, a beautiful and commodius school building, 
costing $75,000. This magnificent structure was wholly 
destroyed by fire in the year 1889; but the work of the 


American sense and spirit, welcoming within its portals 
all who desired a college education, given upon a Chris- 
tian basis and imbibed and exercised in a Christian spirit. 

Luther College offers an eight-year course, four years 
preparatory work, and a four-year college classical 
course. Graduates are awarded the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

The college has had but two presidents since it was 
founded, Prof. Dr. Laur Larsen, from 1861 until 1902, 
and the present president, Prof. C. K. Preus, from 1902 
on. The school has seventeen teachers and over 200 
students, all boys. The institution has throughout its 
existence conferred the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon 


me 
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institution went on uninterruptedly. The campaign for 
a new school building secured immediate results and on 
the 14th day of October, 1890, just twenty-five years after 
the first dedication, the dedication of a still more modern 
and adequate edifice was celebrated with great jubilation 
and impressive ceremony. The aim of the founders of 
this oldest and best known of the schools of learning 
among the Scandinavians in America was to establish a 
school which, while ranking in its instruction and scholar- 
ship with the best institutions of American learning, 
should nevertheless not neglect the instruction of their 
children in the principles of Christianity, making of this 
college a glorious instrument in the preservation of what 
they properly considered their greatest heritage, the 
Faith of their Fathers. While the primary object and 
aim may be said to have been the equipment and prepara- 
tion of young men to take up the study of theology and 
service in the church, Luther College as such was 
equipped and has been maintained as a college in the true 


637 graduates. Of these fifty-three per cent have become 
ministers and students of theology, 104 have become 
teachers, 39 have entered the medical profession, while 


Of those 
who have attended the institution for a longer or shorter 


10 have become journalists and authors. 


period 389 have become clergymen. 
LUTHER SEMINARY 


In addition to the college the arrangements with our 
German brethren for the instruction of our students in 
theology and preparation for the ministry was continued 
until our own school of theology could be arranged for. 
And in 1876 the beginning of a divinity school was made 
when Luther Seminary was established at Madison, 
Wisconsin, with Dr. F. A. Schmidt and Prof. O. Asper- 
heim as instructors. The faculty of this institution was 
completed by the addition, in 1878, of Dr. H. G. Stub, 
and in 1897, by Dr. Joh. Ylvisaker. These last two 
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neapolis, and finally to its present location in 
St. Paul, where the Synod erected a magnificent 
building. 
LUTHERAN NORMAL SCHOOL 

Lutheran Normal School of Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, is the third among the educa- 
tional institutions of the Synod. It is the nor- 
mal school of the church body. Its object is to 
educate pious and capable teachers for the 
parochial schools of the congregations and for 
the public schools. 


LAUR LARSEN HALL, DECORAH, IOWA 


professors are still connected with our seminary, and who, 
together with Dr. O. E. Brandt and Prof. EK. Hove con- 
stitute the present faculty. 

Luther Seminary is the second institution of the 
Synod in point of age and has two departments. 


The presidents of the institution have been 
Prof. A. Mikkelsen, 1890-1908, and the present 
incumbent of the office, Prof. Z. Ordal, from the year 
1908. 

From 1865 there was a normal department at Luther 
College, but this was discontinued in 1889, when the 
Normal School at Sioux Falls was founded. 

The normal school offers three courses: A 


Norwegian, an American, and a Norwegian- 
American course; there being a demand in the 
parochial schools for teachers using either Eng- 
lish or Norwegian, or in some instances both 
languages. The public school superintendents 
also frequently desire teachers of the Lutheran 
faith. The school employs ten teachers. 

In addition to these institutions, the several 
communities of our people have from time to 
time established other institutions of learning 
to meet the needs of their locality, which schools, 
although not directly owned or controlled by 


LUTHERAN NORMAL SCHOOL, SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 

There is a theoretical department, which is open to 

young men who have completed the classical college 

course and are trained in the ancient languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. This was founded in the year 1878. 

There is also a so-called practical department. This 


LUTHER LADIES’ SEMINARY, RED WING, MINN. 


department offers to men who have not had the advan- 
tage of a complete college course, but who possess ability 
and a desire to serve the church of God, an opportunity 
to prepare themselves for the ministry of the Gospel. 
The theological seminary was established in Madison, 
Wisconsin, was later moved to Robbinsdale, near Min- 


the general synodical body, may nevertheless 
be said to be schools belonging to our Synod, 
embracing its spirit and traditions and exerting within 
their respective spheres of influence a beneficent activity. 
As the larger and more important of these may be men- 
tioned: Pacific Lutheran Academy and Business College, 
Parkland, Wash.; Park Region Luther College, Fergus 
Falls, Minn.; Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary, Red 
Wing, Minn.; Lutheran Academy, Albert Lea, 
Minn.; Luther Academy, Bode, Iowa; Luther 
College, Clifton, Texas; Northwestern Luther 
College, Velva, N. D.; Luther Academy, Wil- 
mar, Minn.; Albion Academy, Albion, Wis.; 
Gale College, Galesville, Wis., ete. 


THE RELIGIOUS SCHOOL 


The religious school, parochial school, or 
as it has often been called, ‘‘The Norwegian 
School,’’? has been conducted within the con- 
eregations from the earliest days. It has been 
looked upon as of the most vital importance. 
Still this work has had the greatest difficulties to con- 
tend with. During the pioneer period the school was 
conducted in the home. Later the public school build- 
ings were used, or, where there was enough interest and 
the means could be provided, private school houses were 
erected by the congregations. The greatest difficulty 
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has been that the common school is in session nine 
months in the year. The religious school, therefore, 
must be conducted during the hot and busy summer 
months or be carried on simultaneously with the public 
school. This is the cause of much irregularity and dis- 
satisfaction. The most satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
eulty has been to establish complete parochial schools 
where in the Norwegian and English languages the 
requirements of the State as well as of the Church can be 
met. This arrangement, however, obtains in but few 
places. In the history of the Synod, published on the 
oceasion of its semi-centennial, we read: ‘‘A sad chapter 
in the history of our church body is the matter of the 
children’s religious school. It offers a problem the solu- 
tion of which is of the very greatest importance to the 
future growth and welfare of the Norwegian-Lutheran 
Church in this country.”’ 


MISSIONARY ACTIVITY 


Perhaps the most fruitful and blessed work in our 
church is the missionary activities exerted steadily and in 
increasing volume ever since the earliest days. The 
church has always laid great stress upon the missionary 
command of our Lord, and the pastors of the several 
congregations, in so far as their pastoral duties per- 
mitted, have exerted a missionary activity in reaching 
and bringing spiritual comfort to communities not 
favored with spiritual ministration. As the church be- 
came organized and increased in number and means, the 
missionary duty of the church also secured performance 
through organized agencies. Thus the mission for sea- 
men received its first organized support by the estab- 
lishment of a mission in New York. In 1860 Prof. Laur 
Larsen organized a congregation in that great gateway 


to America, but it had no pastor. In 1864 the congre- 
gation of Koshkonong contributed a fund to maintain 
Dr. F. A. Schmidt in New York during the summer 
interim. In 1866 this congregation received its first 
resident pastor in the person of Rev. O. Juul, who be- 
sides his duties as pastor acted as Seamen’s Missionary 
and also traveled and effected the organization of other 
congregations on the Atlantic seaboard. The Pacific mis- 
sionary activity first took definite shape in 1870 with 
the arrival of Rev. C. N. Hvistendahl at San Francisco. 
The subsequent history of the church in this city is de- 
seribed in other articles in this book. 

In the furtherance of this missionary spirit and 
activity the church has established several agencies. The 
so-called ‘‘Inner Mission’’ directs its energies to reaching 
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those regions of America where our 
brethren have as yet no organized con- 
gregations and where the poverty of 
the congregations requires assistance 
from brethren in the maintenance of a 
a resident pastor. As a powerful and 
beneficial adjunct to this Inner Mis- 
sion work, there is the so-called Church 


Extension, from which money is loaned 
to congregations needing such assist- 
ance for the building of houses of worship. And the 
Foreign or Heathen Mission receives active and loyal 


; , | 
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support in the maintenance of foreign missionaries and 


missions. What also may be considered as a missionary, 
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rather than as a charitable movement, has been the 
establishment and support of homes for children and 
aged persons. All members of our church should famil- 
larize themselves with these institutions and, bearmg 
gratefully in mind the duties we owe to orphaned chil- 
dren and those on whom Father Time has laid a heavy 
and unkindly hand, contribute liberally to their sup- 
port. While speaking of the missionary activities of our 
chureh one can not refrain from including in the home 
mission class the Ladies’ Aid Societies, which by their 
work in our several congregations exert an influence for 
the good of our church, in its maintenance and in its 
extension, perhaps greater than any other individual 
agency, in so far as nearly every organized agency of 
the church finds its safest and surest support in these 
societies. 
LUTHERAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Another institution which has its origin in the mis- 
sionary spirit of the church is the publishing plant 
maintained and operated by our Synod. It was apparent, 
upon the beginning of missionary activities, that the 
church should not merely advocate both religious and 
good, wholesome general literature for the family use, 
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but should see to it that the means were pro- 
vided whereby such literature could be secured. 
Furthermore, the publication of church period- 
icals, hymn books, and other work of the church, 
could not well be left to the vicarious per- 
formance of individuals. In order that the 
Bibles, hymn books, school books and good 
literature might be made available and brought 
within the reach of our people, there was in 
1869 created a committee on publication, con- 
sisting of Rev. E. Wulfsberg, Rev. J. A. Otte- 
sen and Prof. K. Bergh, who were given charge 
of this important work. The publishing busi- 
ness established and conducted by them was, GALE COLLEGE, GALESBURG, WIS 
in 1881, for the more convenient transaction 
of its business, incorporated. At every Trien- 
nial Convention of the Synod, a so-called Com- 
mittee of Publication is elected, whose five 
members constitute the Board of Directors of 
Lutheran Publishing House, the corporate 
name of the business. In addition to the large 
importing and publishing plant maintained at 
Decorah, Iowa, a branch establishment has also 
been maintained since 1904 at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. From this plant is issued ‘‘ Kirke- 
tidende’’ in the Norwegian language, and 
“‘Tutheran Herald’’ in the English language, 
as the official organs of the church; ‘‘ Boerne- BRUFLAT ACADEMY AND BUSINESS INSTITUTE, PORTLAND, N.D. 
blad’’ and ‘‘Our Friend’’ are the official Sun- 
day-school periodicals; with all of which publi- 
cations the reader will be familiar. It would 
be impossible to enumerate here all the great 
publishing work performed by this institution, 
but the reader is referred to the large cata- 
logue published and issued by this concern, 
which may be secured by a simple request 
mailed either to its Decorah or Minneapolis 
office. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SYNOD 
The organization of the Synod is extremely 
democratic in form. The basis of the whole 
organization is the individual membership of 
the church. Each congregation is an independ- 


ently self-governing body. The general synod- WILLMAR SEMINARY, WILLMAR, MINN. 
ical organization is an association or federation Bp 


of the several congregations. Every third year 
this association meets in delegate convention 
for the election of a general management and 
the transaction of business relating to the in- 
terests of the whole church. The convention is 
composed of representatives elected and sent by 
the individual congregations, together with the 
pastors of the congregations. Owing to the 
numerical strength as well as the territorial ex- 
tent of the Synod, making it impractical to 
hold conventions annually for the whole organi- 
zation, and for the more convenient and expedi- 
tious transaction of church business, the organi- 
zation or church body was, as it increased in 
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size, divided into districts, each district having 
its own organization, with president, executive 
officers, and committees, who are elected at con- 
ventions held annually by the respective dis- 
tricts. At the present time there are five such 
districts, namely: The Minnesota District, Rt. 
Rev. K. Bjorgo, president; the Iowa District, 
Rt. Rev. O. P. Vangsnes, president; the East- 
ern District, Rt. Rev. J. Nordby, president; the 
Northwestern District, Rt. Rev. P. A. Hen- 
drickson, president; the Pacific District, Rt. 
Rey. L. C. Foss, president. The presidency of 
the whole Synod has for its present incumbent 
Rt. Rey. H. G. Stub, D. D., who also occupies 
the chair of Dogmatic Theology at Luther Sem- 
inary. Dr. Stub is the fourth chief executive 
of the Synod. Rt. Rev. A. C. Preus, the first 
president, having served from its organization 
in 1853 until 1862; he was succeeded by Rt. 
Rev. H. A. Preus, who served from 1862 until 
his death in July, 1894. Rt. Rev. U. V. Koren, 
D. D., who was next honored with the presi- 
dency, served until his death in 1909, when he 
was succeeded by the present incumbent. All 
of the respective presidents of the general or- 
ganization as well as of the districts have been 
talented men, who, with devotion to the church, 
great piety, zealous energy and great personal 
popularity, have combined great administrative 
ability, and the church has reaped a truly great 
harvest under the administrations of these 
cifted executives. The president and executive 
officers have since the first organization of the 
Synod been aided in the administration of 
synodical affairs by a Church Council and by 
special committees elected by the church to 
supervise important divisions of the church 
work, such as the committee on finances, the 
several committees on missions, regents of our 
schools, and the like, the members of which all 
have labored well -and successfully for the 
church. 


ENGLISH LUTHERAN MISSION 


The work of the Norwegian Synod had its 
origin in the desire of the pioneers for church 
fellowship in the spirit and manner and doe- 
trine of the Mother Church in the old Father- 
land. As already stated, it in this way received 
for its name a title designating the nationality 
of its founders and the nationality of the church 
which they sought to perpetuate in the new 
land. By force of circumstances, likewise its 
principal membership has consisted of Amer- 
icans of Norwegian extraction. The same ad- 
herence to nationality is found in the develop- 
ment of Lutheran churches among the Germans 
and the Danes and the Swedes. According, 
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however, as these new citizens have become [ff 
more and more Americanized, it has become 
more apparent to the Lutheran denominations 
of the same confessions that the creed is not 
one of nationality but one of scripture, and as 
the language is gradually changing to the uni- 
form English, there is a gradual accession of 
persons of other national extraction but of the 
same faith attaching themselves to the churches. 
With the ever-increasing uniformity of lan- 
guage there can and will be a merger of people 
of a uniform faith in one organization irre- 
spective of their national antecedents. Trinity 
Chureh and Grace Church of San Francisco, 
and St. Paul’s Church of Oakland, are pioneers 
and exponents of this truth. One of the organ- WILD RICE ORPHANS’ HOME, WILD RICE, MINN. 

izers of the Synod in 1853 was Rey. C. L. Claussen, a fessions the confessions of the Lutheran Church of the 
Dane, and since that time there have been numerous Fatherland. 

pastors of Danish descent who have given their services And great and glorious as has been the past history 
of our church, the promise of future accom- 
plishments is still greater. That this promise 
may be realized should be the burden of our 
prayers, and the earnest effort of every mem- 
ber of our church. 

In the official seal of our Synod is found the 
Greek word Gegraptai, 1. e., ‘‘It is written.’’ 
This is significant. It points to the fact that 
our church body accepts the Holy Scriptures 
as the highest authority and the only sure and 
perfect rule in all matters of faith and life. 


The Word of God’s our heritage; 
God grant we lose rt never! 

May we and ours, from age to age, 
Exalt and praise at ever; 

It 1s our help alway, 


STOUGHTON OLD PEOPLES’ HOME, STOUGHTON, WIS. In life and death our stay; 
O God, while worlds endure, 
Preserve Thy statutes pure 
To us and to our children. 


in the Synod. And due eredit must be given for the 
share which these our Danish brethren have had in the 
work of our church. Our German brethren, having had 
a church organization of a date much prior to 
the organization of our own Synod, have had 
less occasion and opportunity of working with- 
in our organization; but, by their encourage- 
ment and co-operation with our Synod practi- 
cally from its inception they have also exerted 
a great and beneficent influence upon its de- 
velopment. 


It should be recorded that in 1889 there de- 
veloped an unfortunate controversy within the 
church regarding important doctrines, which 
resulted in a schism, a great many of the pas- 
tors and congregations withdrawing from the 
organization. But of late there have developed 
the most promising indications that there may 
again be effected a union or agreement in faith 
of the principal churches having as their con- MARTIN LUTHER ORPHANS’ HOME, STOUGHTON, WIS. 
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MISSIONS IN CHINA AS SEEN BY A LAYMAN 


By ROBERT DOLLAR* 


[Robert Dollar, president of the Robert Dollar Steamship Company, has been a main factor in the upbuilding of the trade and commerce 
between the United States and China, and in 1910 led.the Commercial Commission of the Pacific Coast to China. He is one of the foremost 
citizens of this metropolis, taking a live interest in the work of the church at home and in foreign lands and giving with a free hand to the 
extension of missions as well as to all worthy educational and charitable institutions. ] 


Standing as we do on the threshold We can not learn what has been The missionaries have had a lot 
of the door between America and done along those lines from statis- to contend with. First, to learn the 
China, it can not be otherwise than tics, as I claim that there are no language three years are required be- 
that we should take great interest in correct figures available, for many fore they can start and many years 
thousands of converts do not come 
out openly, although they are good 
Christians at heart. To those who 
know the Chinese the reason is not 
far to seek; first, there is the family 
tie, that binds much stronger than 
with us. Then, those in the employ 
of the Government; for the sake of 
the good that they can do, it is well 
that they do not parade their 
Christianity; then, with the mer- 
chants a man who declares for 
Christianity loses the friendship of 


RT. REV. O. P. VANGSNES 


RT. REV. K. BJORGO 
after until they get near perfection. 
Then the health of many fails. 
Some turn out not to be adapted 
to the work, so it has been an ex- 
pensive and discouraging undertak- 


ing. And for a long time results 


everything Chinese, and seeing that 
we are a Christian nation, every- 
thing that helps or retards the ad- 
vancement of Christianity in China 
is of vital interest and importance 
to us. 


RT. REV. L. C. FOSS 


many of his old friends and 
associates. My experience has 
taught me to believe that for 
the time being they can do as 
much good in this way as if 
they came out openly. They 
are the leaven that is leaven- 
ing the whole lump, as they 
are to be found in the highest 
places in the land. 


*In view of our Chinese mission, established only a few 
years ago, a word on missions in China by an authority on 
the subject like Mr. Dollar was thought would be timely as 
well as encouraging and instructive. 

J. NORDBY RT. REV. P. A. HENDRICKSON 


RT. REV. 
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In education probably the greatest change has been 
made, as the old system was completely changed five years 
ago to our modern Western style, and now school houses 
are springing up by the hundreds, the great majority of 
teachers coming from the mission schools. 

The form of government during the past three years 
has been changed from the old absolute monarchy to a 
limited monarchy with provincial assemblages and a min- 
istry responsible to the people, and there are other 
changes and improvements far too numerous to mention 
here. 

In summing up I am quite safe in saying that during 
the past ten years, no nation in the history of the world 
has made such rapid progress and radical changes to 
improve the condition of their people as the Chinese. 

Now I claim that Christianity has made as great and 
GLENWOOD OLD PEOPLE’S HOME, GLENWOOD, MINN. as rapid strides as the material advancement that I have 
outhned. No doubt I will be considered radical to make 
such statements but I believe it to be true, especially as 
I have arrived at this conclusion after much thought, and 
from the viewpoint of a layman and not from the enthu- 
siasm of one who is in the work. 


were not much in evidence. But we were like the farmer 
sowing seed and expecting to harvest a crop before har- 
vest time arrived. Now the harvest is at hand and re- 
sults are in evidence on every hand, that is, to those who 
are unbiased and see it as it is. But China must be 
evangelized by the Chinese and the greatest work that 
is bemg done today in China is the educating young 
men to be teachers and ministers, and in teaching and — 
educating young girls to be Christians and fitting many | 
of them to be doctors and nurses. 


I claim that the progress made in religion ean best be | 
measured by what has been done to advance them tem-_ 
porarily, so I offer a few facts and figures to show what 
has been done along these Jines: 

In 1903 the postoffice handled 23,000,000 pieces of 
mail; in 1909, 275,000,000 pieces. 

Fifteen years ago there was ten miles of railroad 
carrying passengers and in 1910 there was over 6,000 
miles. 


The telegraph now reaches even small-sized towns and 
many of the largest cities have electric lights and 
telephones. LUTHERAN PUBLISHING HOUSE, DECORAH, IOWA 


The United Norwegian Church“ 


HE United Norwegian Lutheran Church of Amer- moving spirit in this work was Rev. P. A. Rasmussen. 
ica was organized June 12, 1890, in the Augustana And the attempt succeeded beyond all expectations. All 
Chureh, Minneapolis, Minn. Three organizations, three bodies responded favorably and appointed union 

the Augustana Synod, the Norwegian-Danish Conference, committees. This joint committee prepared Articles of 
and the Anti-Missourian Brotherhood united to form the Union and a new constitution. A jomt meeting of about 
new church body. The immediate occasion for this union 300 pastors, professors and delegates from all three 
must be traced to the division in the Norwegian Synod church bodies was held at Scandinavia, Wis., Rev. N. J. 
on the doctrine of election. The Anti-Missourians did Ellestad, pastor loci, in November of the same year, 1888. 
not consider it advisable to form a permanent organiza- At this meeting the proposed union documents were 
tion. There were already too many Norwegian Lutheran adopted with some changes. It now remained for each 
church organizations. Therefore, at a meeting held by body to officially ratify the Articles of Union and con- 
the Anti-Missourians in Trinity Church, 1888, it was re- stitution. At the annual meeting in 1889, the union 
solved to send delegates to the annual meetings of the . documents were ratified practically unanimously by the 
Augustana Synod, the Conference, and the Hauge’s Anti-Missourian Brotherhood, the Conference, and the 
Synod. The object was to pave the way for union. The Augustana Synod. Not so at Hauge’s Synod. This 


Sere. SV ecided that it was not yet ready for union 
*This sketch is drawn from the Jubilee number of the United Lutheran. sy nod dee : J ee 2 
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but the three bodies which had agreed on union met 
simultaneously in Minneapolis, Minn., on June 11, 1890. 
A joint committee consisting of Prof. G. Sverdrup, and 
Rey. J. Olsen from the Conference, Halle Steensland and 
K. Thompson from the Anti-Missourians, A. A. Klove 
and A. A. Ronning from the Augustana Synod, reported 
to each of these meetings that all conditions for union 
had been fulfilled. The Augustana Synod met at Augs- 
burg Seminary and consisted of 23 pastors and 25 dele- 
gates; the Conference met at Trinity Church and con- 
sisted of 100 pastors and professors and 292 delegates ; 
the Anti-Missourians met at St. Paul’s Church of Hauge’s 
Synod and consisted of 98 pastors and 313 delegates. 
Each church body finished the preliminary work in two 
days. On Friday, the 13th, everything was ready for 
union. The members of the Augustana Synod and the 
Anti-Missourian Brotherhood marched from their respec- 
tive meeting places to Trinity Church. There the mem- 
bers of the Conference received them standing. As the 
Anti-Missourians marched into the church the hymn, 
‘‘God’s Word Is Our Heritage,’’ was sung. When 
the Augustana delegation entered, all sang ‘‘ Praise to 
Thee and Adoration.’’? When all three parties had found 
their places, the entire body sang, standing, the Te 
Deum, and prayed the Lord’s Prayer. 

It was a great moment, never to be forgotten. Tears 
of joy filled the eyes. What had been prayed and worked 
for during many years had at last been realized. The 
old Trinity Church building was too small for the meet- 
ing, So a procession was formed, and the meeting moved 
to the Swedish Augustana Church, a few blocks away. 


Having arrived at the church, Luther’s battle hymn, “‘A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God,’’ was sung and Rev. P. A. 
Rasmussen offered prayer. Prof. S. Oftedahl was elected 
temporary president, and Rev. J. N. Kildahl temporary 
secretary. Thus was organized the United Norwegian 
Lutheran Church in America. 

The permanent officers elected were the following: 
Rey. G. Hoyme, president; Rev. L. M. Bjorn, vice-presi- 
dent; Rev. J. N. Kildahl, secretary, and Lars Swenson, 
treasurer. 

The United Church then consisted of 245 pastors, 
830 congregations, 83,500 confirmed members, 152,200 
souls. There were congregations in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Washington, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Oregon, Idaho, Maine and New Hamp- 
shire. 

Aceording to the Articles of Union the Theological 
Seminary was established at Augsburg Seminary. Prof. 
George Sverdrup was elected president of the seminary. 
The Theological Faculty consisted of Professors Sverdrup 
and Oftedahl from the Conference, Schmidt and Boeck- 
man from the Anti-Missourian Brotherhood, and Lysness 
from the Augustana Synod. The latter died soon after 
the union meeting. In his place was elected Rey. E. G. 
Lund. He began his work in the fall of 1891. 

It was apparent even at the union meeting that the 
new church body would have a period of storm and stress. 
The occasion for the strife was the adoption of St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn., as the college of the church. 
The future historian will probably emphasize other causes, 
but this was made the excuse for many years of bitter 
strife. At the next Annual Meeting in Kenyon, Minn., 


RT. REY. L. M. BJORN 
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1891, Prof. Sverdrup opposed strenuously the motion 
to incorporate the church body. The motion was car- 
ried however. All the property of the church was trans- 
ferred to the Board of Trustees except Augsburg Sem- 
inary. Then it was discovered that a close corporation 
and not the church owned Augsburg Seminary. 

The next Annual Meeting was held in Dawson, Minn., 


1892. It wasastrange meeting. Nearly a week was spent 


in deciding who should preside. If it had not been for 
President Hoyme’s great ability the meeting would prob- 
ably have been caught in the legal traps set for it. But 
led by the president the majority remained true to the 
Articles of Union. In 1893 Professors Sverdrup and 
Oftedahl resigned as theological professors. They re- 
mained, however, at Augsburg Seminary and continued 
there until their death. The United Church was forced 
to move its Theological Seminary to rented quarters. Pro- 
fessors Sverdrup and Oftedahl were elected delegates to 
the Annual Meeting of 1894 held in St. Paul, Minn. 
They were refused seats in the meeting. The friends of 
Augsburg Seminary then organized the Lutheran Free 
Chureh. Thus was consummated another disruption 
among Norwegian Lutherans. 

St. Glaf College was thrown on its own resources by 
the Annual Meeting of 1893. This step was taken to save 
the church from disruption. Until 1899 this college was 
dependent upon the gifts of its friends for support. 
Prof. Th. N. Mohn and Prof. H. T. Ytterboe led the col- 
lege through these years of trial. It suffered most from 


the insinuations which were spread broadcast by 
its enemies; but truth finally prevailed. Prof. 
Mohn died in the fall of 1899 and Prof. Ytterboe 
in February, 1904. Now all appreciate their 
work. And buildings on the St. Olaf campus 
appropriately bear their names. 

Rev. J. N. Kildahl, pastor of Bethlehem 
Church, Chicago, Ill., was elected president of 
St. Olaf College at the Annual Meeting of 1899, 
Under his direction and with the confidence and 
united support of the church, the college became 
the largest Lutheran college in the United States. 

Since 1899 the United Church has grown 
rapidly and carried on aggressive work. Even 
in the first decade the church doubled numer- 
ically. Of far greater importance is the fact that 
during these years of strife the church became 
Men learned to understand and tolerate 
The principle of hberty in non- 
essentials, which is so characteristic of the United 


unified. 
one another. 


Church, was well established. 

A new building for the Theological Seminary 
was built in St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, and 
dedicated in 1902. A normal school was estab- 
lished in Madison, Minn. The Deaconess Home 
and Hospital of Chicago was accepted by the 
church. The Bethesda Mission in Brooklyn was 
authorized by the church. The United Church 
has orphan homes at Beloit, Wis., Lake Park, 
Minn., and Wittenberg, Wis., and old people’s homes at 
Decorah, Iowa, and Wittenberg, Wis. The church owns 
Augustana College, Canton, 8. D. Seven academies and 
a large number of hospitals are conducted by members 
of the United Church. 


RT. REV. N. J. ELLESTAD 
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Foreign mission work was begun in 1892. The Nor- 
wegian Missionary Society granted a portion of its field 
in Madagascar to the United Church. In 1903 it was 
decided to begin work in China. These missions have 
progressed steadily. The Zion Society for Israel and the 
Santhal Mission in India also receive a great deal of 
support from the United Church. 

The United Church has not often changed officers. 
Rev. Gjermund Hoyme was president until his death in 
1902. He was succeeded by Rev. T. H. Dahl, who still 
remains president. Rey. L. M. Bjorn was vice-president 
from 1890-1894; Rev. T. H. Dahl, 1894-1902; Rev. N. J. 
Ellestad, 1902-1912; Prof. J. N. Kildahl, 1912—. The 
first secretary was Prof. J. N. Kildahl, 1890-1895, and 
since that time Rev. J. C. Roseland. Mr. Lars Swenson 
was treasurer until his death in 1904, and was succeeded 
by the present treasurer, Mr. Erick Waldeland. 


It has been felt for some years that the present organi 
zation of the United Church is too cumbersome. At the 
Annual Meeting in Des Moines, 1909, it was decided to 
divide the church into District Synods. A committee 
prepared prehminary plans, but action was postponed 
on account of the movement for a greater union. 

It is now seventy-three years since the first Norwegian 
Lutheran Church was organized by Norwegian Lutherans 
in America. Those who organized this first congregation 
at Muskego, Wis., on September 13, 1843, were men of 
mature age. Thus it happens that in many of the older 
congregations in our church it is the*third generation 
which now controls affairs. The children regularly at- 
tend the public schools and the official language of this 
country is their language. 

At first Norwegian was used exclusively in the work 
of the church. But the need of using the English lan- 


guage has made itself felt particularly in the last decade. 
In 1914 the secretary of the church reported that 7,504 
sermons had been preached in the English language dur- 
ing the past year. 

In ten congregations English is used exclusively and 
in a majority of the congregations to some extent. In 
order to give an opportunity to discuss the problems of 
the transitional period and also provide a church meet- 
ing where the English language is used exclusively, the 
English Conference was organized in 1895. It meets an- 
nually and the attendance is usually large. 

This Conference has no legislative or executive func- 
tions within the church, but its resolutions are forwarded 
to the annual convention of the church, where they have 
invariably been adopted. This year the Conference met 
in three sections, centrally located, in order to make the 
meetings more easily accessible. In this way it is pos- 
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sible for a large number of pastors to be present. This 
will undoubtedly result in five or six sectional meetings 
next year. The officers of the Conference are: Prof. C. O. 
Solberg, president ; Rev. M. K. Hartmann, vice-president ; 
Rey. C. C. A. Jensen, secretary; Rev. O. T. Storaaslie, 
treasurer. 

Twenty-five years is a comparatively brief period in 
the history of the church. As a rule not very much is 
accomplished in that length of time. Yet the United 
Church has grown and prospered in its period of youth. 
There is no reason to be ashamed nor to boast. It is the 
Lord’s work. What has been accomplished is by His 
grace, to Him be all the honor and glory. The work of 
our church in education, missions, charity is presented 
on the following pages. 

It is yet too early to place the men who have held- 
offices of responsibility in our church in their proper 
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historical order. But the one out- 
standing personality of the first twenty-five years is no 
doubt Rey. Gjermund Hoyme. He was born in Valders, 
Norway, October 8, 1847, and came with his parents to 
the United States in 1851. He received his education at 
Marshall Academy, the University of Wisconsin, and 
Augsburg Seminary. He was pastor at Duluth, Minn., 
1873; Menomonie, Wis., 1874-1876, and Eau Claire, Wis., 
1876-1902. In the Conference he held many places of 
trust. He was elected 
president of the United 
Church at the union 
meeting in 1890 and 
continued to hold that 
office until his death. 
He guided the church 
during its early years 
in a wise and careful 
way. It is not too much 
to say that without him 
the United Church 
could hardly have sur- 
vived. He died June 9, 
1902. 

The burning ques- 
tion at present is that 
of church union. That 
Norwegian Lutherans 
in America have been 
and still are divided 
into several church or- 
ganizations is due to a 
number of causes. The 
chureh conditions in 
Norway at the time of 
the first period of emi- 
gration was one factor. 
The Hauge revival in 
its second generation 
had a tendeney to sepa- 
rate from the state 
church. The early pio- 
neers spread over a 
large territory and it 
was no easy matter 
with the means of com- 
munication then avail- 
able to gather them into one organization. Then doc- 
trinal controversies arose in our church and disrupted 


Many are still living. 


it. But the idea of union has never been entirely for- 
gotten. As far back as the early fifties there were in- 
formal meetings of the friends of Elling Eielsen and the 
Norwegian Synod. In 1859 a meeting was held in Chi- 
cago by members of the Norwegian Synod and the Augus- 
tana Synod. The third article of the creed and lay- 
activity in the church were topies discussed. Another 
meeting was held in Chicago in 1863. In 1864 the doc- 
trine of absolution was discussed at Jefferson Prairie, 
Wis. Another conference was held at Decorah, Iowa, in 
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1871. No permanent results came from these meetings. 
Then came a period of ten years, during which practically 
nothing was done. A free conference assembled at St. 
Ansgar, Iowa, in 1881. Similar conferences were held 
at Roland, Iowa, 1882; Chicago, Ill., 1885; Kenyon, Minn., 
1886, and Willmar, Minn., 1887. Strange as the state- 
ment may appear it is nevertheless true, that the contro- 
versy in the Norwegian Synod concerning election which 
resulted in the withdrawal of the Anti-Missourians 
from the Synod in 1887 
was the occasion which 
made possible the 
organization of the 
United Church. At the 
union meeting of 1890 
a committee was elected 
to confer with a com- 
mittee from the Nor- 
wegian Synod. This 
joint committee called 
a delegate meeting at 
Wilmar, Minn. in 
1892. The Willmar 
meeting elected a com- 
mittee to continue the 
work. For various rea- 
sons nothing was done 
for several years. 

In 1897 a free con- 
ference was held at 
Lanesboro, Minn. A 
similar meeting was 
held at Austin, Minn., 
in 1899. In 1901 repre- 
sentatives of the United 
Church and the Norwe- 
gian Synod met in a 
colloquy. In 1905 the 
question was again 
taken up by official 
committees the 
Hauge’s Synod, the 


from 


Norwegian Synod, and 
the United Church, 
Since that time it has 
continued without in- 
In 1906 
the joint committee reported on the doctrine of absolu- 
In 1908 a common 


MOHN 


terruption. 


tion and lay-activity in the church. 
understanding was reached on the doctrines of the call 
and conversion. In 1912 the question of election was 
settled. In the same year the work of this committee 
was adopted by the three conferring church bodies. In 
1914 the Norwegian Synod and the United Church 
adopted. Articles of Union. Hauge’s Synod postponed 
In 1915 the United Chureh approved the pro- 
Hauge’s Synod decided to refer all 
The Norwegian 
The 


action. 
posed constitution. 
union documents to its congregations. 
Synod has not yet acted upon the constitution. 
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tide for union among Norwegian Lutherans in this coun- 
try is firm and strong. Nothing can stop it, for it is 
of God. Some may prefer to be left on the banks among 
the wreckage, but the tide will sweep on, resulting in 
the greater Norwegian Lutheran Church in America. 
The date is not far off. Many are earnestly praying and 
striving that it may be accomplished in the great reforma- 
tion year, 1917. 


ST. OLAF COLLEGE 


St. Olaf College was founded on the sixth day of 
November, 1874. It owes its origin to Rev. Bernt Julius 
Muus, who for forty years was pastor of Holden congre- 
gation in Goodhue County, Minn., and who died in 
Trondhjem, Norway, on the twenty-sixth day of May, 
1900. He associated with himself Messrs. O. K. Finseth, 
K. P. Haugen, O. Osmundson and Harald Thoresen, who 
formed a close corporation, adopting articles of incor- 
poration and appointing the late Rev. Thorbjorn Nelson 
Mohn principal of the school. During the first four 
years of its existence, the school occupied temporary 
quarters in an old public school building which the cor- 
poration bought and which was located on the site of the 
present Congregational Church. In the fall of 1878 the 
school moved to its present site on Manitou Heights. The 
necessary funds were furnished by Norwegian Lutheran 
congregations in Goodhue and Rice counties, and by the 
citizens of Northfield. 


Up to the year 1886 the name of the imstitution was 
St. Olaf’s School; it was an academy, and self-support- 
ing. In that year the name was changed to St. Olaf Col- 
lege and college work was begun, the first class gradu- 
ating in 1890. From 1886 to 1890 it was supported by 
the Anti-Missourians, whose divinity school also found 
temporary accommodations in the main building. In the 
latter year St. Olaf College was adopted by the United 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, in whose serv- 
ice it has continued to be up to the present time, although 
the official relations with the United Church were sev- 
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ered in 1893, and for six years the college was supported 
by voluntary contributions. In 1899 it was again made 
the college of the United Church, and the Rev. J. N. 
Kildahl, of Chicago, was elected president of the college. 
Prof. Mohn died on the eighteenth day of November, 
1899. 

At the annual meeting of the United Church, held in 
Minneapolis, in June, 1900, action was taken by which 
the college department of the United Church Seminary 
was united with and transferred to St. Olaf College. 
By this act St. Olaf received a large reinforcement of 
teachers and students, and valuable additions to the 
library and to the educational apparatus. 

Until the fall of 1900 the college department had only 
a classical course. But the year 1900 marks another step 
forward in the history of the college by the establish- 
ment of a scientific course. In the year 1909 a classical- 
scientific and a literary course were added. 

From 1899 to 1911 St. Olaf College was controlled by 
the United Norwegian Lutheran Church of America in 
this way, that the members of the college corporation 
were the same as the voting members of the annual meet- 
ing of the United Church. In 1911 the college was 
formally deeded to the United Church, and the college 
is now directly owned and controlled by that body. In 
1914 Prof. Kildahl resigned and Prof. L. A. Vigness was 
elected president. 

The general aim of St. Olaf College is to give young 
men and women a higher education on the basis of the 
true Christian faith as taught in our Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church. For it is our conviction that there is no 
true culture or education without personal Christianity. 
We believe that all mental training, in order to have any 
real value, must be blended with Christian faith and love. 
We are therefore desirous that all the young people of 
our church who get a liberal education should be under 
constant Christian influence and be directed by the relig- 
ious instruction of the church. 

The chief and special object of this school is to pre- 
pare young men for taking up the study of theol- 


ogy in order that they may become ministers and 
missionaries of the church. 

The college grounds embrace 138 acres of land, 
well wooded with native trees. There are seven 
buildings. The Main Building, the Old Hall, 
Utterboe Hall, the Steensland Library, the 
Hoyme Memorial Chapel, the St. Olaf Associa- 
tion Hospital, and Mohn Hall. All the buildings 
are heated from a central heating plant. The 
library contains about 10,000 volumes. The pres- 
ent teaching force numbers 32 and the enroll- 
ment of students 550. There are now 580 grad- 
uates of the college. Since 1890 there have been 
enrolled 8,199 students. The graduating class 
this year numbered 62. Besides a number of 
legacies and gifts the college has an endowment 
fund of $250,000. The income from this fund is 
supplemented by appropriations from _ this. 
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church, which this year amounted to $22,500. 
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The college uses the elective system of instruction. 
The music department is very strong. The St. Olaf Col- 
lege Band and Choir have been heard in practically every 
important city in the Northwest and in several European 
countries. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Seminary is a constitutional and organic part 
of the United Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, 
and is under the direct control of its Annual Meeting. 
This body elects its professors by at least a two-thirds 
vote. It also prescribes the course of study. It holds 
the title to all real estate used by the institution and 
retains custody of its funds. It administers these funds 
through its Board of Trustees. It also exercises super- 
vision over the educational work of the Seminary through 
its Board of Regents. 

The Seminary, in accordance with the Articles of 
Union (Foreningsartiklerne), was originally known as 
“Augsburg Seminary,’’ and was located from 1890 to 
1893 in the buildings at Minneapolis, Minn., which are 
now called ‘‘ Augsburg Seminary.’’ Pursuant to a reso- 
lution adopted at the annual 
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theology, so as to fit them for the public ministry of the 
Gospel in the Norwegian Lutheran Church of this, and 
in the mission fields of other lands. The seminary course 
requires three years for its completion. 

The Seminary is located in St. Anthony Park, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The building is new, modern and well 
equipped. During the past twenty-five years 482 men 
have graduated. The faculty consists of the following: 
Prof. M. O. Boeckman, president; Prof. E. Kr. Johnsen, 
Prof. C. M. Weswig, Prof. M. J. Stolee, Prof. J. N. Kil- 
dahl, and Dr. F. A. Schmidt, professor emeritus. 


THE LUTHERAN NORMAL SCHOOL 


Obedient to the command of the Savior, ‘‘Feed my 
lambs,’’ the United Church immediately after its organi- 
zation decided to erect and maintain a normal school for 
the purpose of educating teachers for parochial schools, 
in order that the little children might be instructed in 
the way of salvation. This school was erected at Madi- 
son, Minn., and has since its beginning, November 10, 
1892, continued its blessed work. 

The aim of the Lutheran Normal School is to qualify 


meeting of the United Church, 
in 1893, it was removed to the 
eorner of Franklin and Twenty- 
sixth Avenues South, Minne- 
apohs, and has from that time 
been known by its present name. 
In the fall of 1900, it was re- 
moved to the corner of Twenty- 
fourth Street and Fifth Avenue 
South. From the latter place it 
was removed January, 1902, to 
its present permanent quarters, 
in the new seminary building in 
St. Anthony Park, Minneapolis, 
Minn. The removal from Augs- 
burg Seminary was necessary in 
order that the United Church might obtain the full 
control of its divinity school, to which it was entitled 
according to both constitution and Articles of Union. 
This, in spite of the most earnest and repeated efforts, 
it could not secure so long as the school remained in 
its original quarters. 

Until June, 1900, the United Church Seminary had, 
in addition to its theological department, a preparatory 
and college department. The United Church at its an- 
nual meeting, held at St. Paul in June, 1899, decided that 
its college and its theological seminary should be separate 
institutions. It further decided to make St. Olaf Col- 
lege the college of the United Church, and to erect build- 
ings for its theological seminary in or near Minneapolis 
or St. Paul. At the annual meeting held at Minneapolis, 
Minn., in June, 1900, the United Church decided to trans- 
fer the preparatory and college departments of the United 
Church Seminary from Minneapolis to Northfield, and 
to combine it with St. Olaf College. © 

The aim of the Seminary is to train and educate 
worthy and Christian men in the various branches of 
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young men and women for teaching in the parochial and 
in the common schools. A thorough knowledge of the 
branches that are taught in the public and parochial 
schools is given, and of such other branches of knowledge 
as will promote a general mental culture. In imparting 
this knowledge, we strive to lead the students into a 
study of the principles of teaching, and to train them 
to carry out these principles in practical work. 

A thorough review of the common branches is given, 
in order that the students, when they go out to teach, 
may be able to secure a first-grade teacher’s certificate. 
Special stress is laid on mastering the two languages, 
Norwegian and English, as our students will use these 
languages in teaching in the parochial and common 
schools. 

The Normal School is now an accredited school, hay- 
ing been recognized by the State authorities, so that the 
graduates of the normal course receive a first-grade teach- 
er’s certificate without any further examinations. This 
puts the Normal School on a par with the high schools 
of the State, that have a teachers’ training department. 
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In order to carry out the provisions of the arrange- 
ment made with the state authorities a model school was 
organized last fall. The equipment of the school con- 
sists of : 1. The Main Building is a stone and brick strue- 
ture, 50x75 feet, three stories high and basement, the 
latter being built of Mankato stone. The value of the 
building is about $26,000. 2. The Boys’ Dormitory was 
erected in 1898 at a cost of $11,000. It is a three-story 
brick building, 42x75 feet. 3. The Ladies’ Dormitory 


was built in 1914 at a cost of $30,000. This building 


WALDORF COLLEGE, FOREST CITY, IOWA 


provides room for 86 girls. There are a few single rooms, 
but most of the rooms are furnished for two. This build- 
ing is modern in style and in equipment. All buildings 
have steam heat and electric lights. 

Since its founding the school has graduated 401 stud- 
ents. There have been three principals, Rev. O. Lokens- 
gaard, 1892-1906; Rev. H. O. Fjeldstad, 1906-1907 ; Prof. 
K. Lokensgaard since 1907. There are nine teachers. 

AUGUSTANA COLLEGE 

Augustana College was, for thirty years prior to 1890, 
a school of the Lutheran Augus- 
tana Synod. At this date it 
came under the management of 
the United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, formed by 
the of the Augustana 
Synod, the Norwegian Lutheran 
Conference, and the Anti-Mis- 
sourian Brotherhood. Prior to 
1869, its history is identical with 
the Swedish Augustana College, 
of Roek- Island, Ils ilimewas 
established in Chicago, IIL, 
in 1860; moved to Paxton, IIL, 
in 1863; separated from the 
Swedish College and moved to 
Marshall, Wis., in 1869, to Be- 
loit, Wis., in 1881, and to Can- 
ond IS, ID, mam ISIS 
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WALDORF COLLEGE 
Waldorf College, Forest City, 
Towa, owes it existence to Rev. 
C.S. Salvesen. In 1903 he pur- 
chased for $18,000 a hotel build- 
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ing worth $70,000. This was transferred to the Waldorf 
Lutheran College Association and the school began its 
work September 23, 1903. Prof. L. W. Boe became the 
first president of the school and served until 1915. 
Much of the success of the school is due to the ener- 
getic work of Prof. Boe. In 1911 a boys’ dormitory 
building was finished. Before his death, Rev. J. M. 
Dahl presented to the school 558 acres of land in Win- 
nebago County, Iowa. 
PLEASANT VIEW COLLEGE 

On July 4, 1893, Rey. N. J. Lockrem in an address 

in Stevens Grove, Kendall County, Illinois, urged the 
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necessity of a Lutheran school in the Chicago District. 
This resulted in the organization of the Hhnois Lutheran 
College Association at the court house, Ottawa, IIl., on 
May 1, 1895. This was later changed to Pleasant View 
Luther College. The city of Ottawa offered thirteen 
acres of land and fifty city lots. The building was ready 
and the school opened September 19, 1896. In 1913 a 
modern ladies’ dormitory was erected. 

The purpose of the school is to give thorough imstruc- 
tion in high school courses and the Lutheran faith. Since 
its beginning there have graduated 337. Prof. L. A. 
Vigness was president until 1913. He was succeeded 
by Rev. H. M. Thompson, then pastor of Grace Lutheran 
Church, Eau Claire, Wis. The faculty numbers eight. 

SCANDINAVIA ACADEMY 

The Scandinavia Academy Corporation was organized 
by members of our church in and near Scandinavia, Wis. 
The cornerstone of the academy building was laid by 
Rey. G. Hoyme on July 4, 1893. On October 31, 1893, 
the building was dedicated by Rev. K. O. Hidahl, and 
the school began. The first principal was Rey. C. O. 
Aubol. The main building is 50x80, three stories high, 
and cost $20,000. The gymnasium is about the same size 
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as the main building. The location near Silver Lake 
and the village of Scandinavia is very beautiful. 
SPOKANE COLLEGE 

Spokane College, Washington, dates back to August 
9, 1905, when a group of members of the United Church 
from Eastern Washington, Idaho and Montana met in 
Spokane and formed the Spokane College Corporation. 
The Spokane Chamber of Commerce pledged $5,000 and 
the Spokane- Washington Improvement Company donated 
ten acres for a building site on Manito Heights. A build- 
ing costing $52,000 was ready for oceupaney October 7, 
1907. A gymnasium 102x54 was erected in 1910. Dur- 
ing the past eight years 143 
students have received instrue- 
tion and 131 have been gradu- 
ated. Prof. P. M. Glasoe, Ph. D., 
was the first president. He re- 
signed in 1910 and was  suc- 
eeeded by Prof. B. F. Westmore. 
Rey. H. O. Shurson was presi- 
dent for two years. In 1913 
Prof. R. Bogstad was elected 
president and in 1914 Rey. A. 
O. Ulvestad. During the past 
year the Ohio Synod has co- 
operated in conducting Spokane 
College. 
bers eighteen and a large num- 


The faculty now num- 


ber of courses are offered. 

CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
Coneordia College, Moor- 
head, Minn., was established for 


the Christian education of young 
The 
management beleyes in combin- 
the 
principles of the Christian religion with all the secular 


men and young women. 


ing sound instruction in 
branches in the various courses offered by the school. 

The Northwestern Lutheran College Association, or- 
ganized April 14, 1891, and incorporated July 8, the 
same year, purchased the Bishop Whipple School, which 
a few years previously had been erected by Episcopahans 
at cost of $25,000. The new institution was named Con- 
eordia College, and began its work October 15, 1891. 
Amid fittmg ceremonies it was formally dedicated to 
educational work on the 31st of October, 1891. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE 

The Pacific College Association of the United Nor- 
wegian Church was organized August 22, 1905. A Board 
of Trustees was elected. Ground was secured in Everett, 
Wash., and during 1907-1908 the college building was 
It was 140x65, three stories high, and built of 
eonerete. It was dedicated October 31, 1909, by Rev. 
J. O. Hougan. The school began its work at once. Prof. 
C. B. Runsvold was president until 1913, when he was 
The present faculty num- 


erected. 


bers twelve. 
CAMROSE LUTHERAN COLLEGE 
The Alberta Norwegian Lutheran College Association 
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was organized August 10, 1910, 
in Camrose, Alberta, Canada. 
It consists of members of the 
United Church and Hauge’s 
Synod. The school began its 
work in a rented building, the 
Heather Brae House, October 2, 
1911. The cornerstone of the 
college building was laid in 1911 
by Rev. Gustay Stearns, and 
dedicated June 26, 1913, by 
Prof. J. N. Kildahl. 

SASKATCHEWAN NORWEGIAN 

LUTHERAN COLLEGE 

At a meeting of the Saskateh- 
ewan District held in Rudy, 
Sask., in the spring of 1909, Rev. 
N. C. Brun, Lake Mills, Iowa, 
urged the necessity of building 
a Christian high school in Sas- 
katechewan. In 1910 he was 
elected to get offers from differ- 
ent places for the school. A 
meeting of pastors and delegates 
was held in Broderick on Novem- 
ber 22-23, 1911, at which the offer of the city of Out- 
look was accepted and Saskatchewan Norwegian Luth- 
eran College Association organized. Rev. H. L. Urness 
was the first president and Rev. J. M. Mason the first 
secretary. 

The foundation of the college building was built in 
1914, and will be finished and the school opened early 
in 1916. The property consisting of forty acres on the 
Saskatchewan River is very desirable for school purposes. 


SPOKANE COLLEGE, SPOKANE, WASH. 
BOARD OF REGENTS 


The educational institutions which receive aid from 
the United Church are supervised and inspected by a 
Board of Regents. The members are: Rev. T. H. Dahl; 
Rey. O. G. U. Siljan, alternate Rev. O. M. Norlie; Prof. 
J. A. Aasgaard, secretary, alternate Rev. Edw. Nervig; 
Prof. J. E. Granrud, alternate Mr. Julius Hopperstad; 
Prof. C. P. Lommen, alternate Mr. T. J. Svien. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The United Church has taken a great interest in 
the work of the foreign missions ever since its organi- 
zation. A steady and virile growth is witnessed where- 
ever its efforts have been directed. Madagascar and 
China are the main fields of foreign missionary activity 
within the United Church. 

At the opening of the year 1915, the church had 51 
foreign missionaries in its service. In the interval 47 
had been sent out, and the native workers now numbered 
200. The Daughter Churches in China and Madagascar 
have now grown to the number of 4,305 baptized. This 
year finds 1,517 catechumens, while the friends and fol- 
lowers of the mission work number thousands. Each 
year finds as many candidates for service here at home, 
both men and women, as it can afford to send cut. The 
income totals in the past fiscal year $110,727.46. 


HOME MISSIONS 


When the United Church 
work twenty-five years ago, the western 
of the field extended from the Canadian  bound- 
ary south through central North and South Dakota. 
Now the western limit is the Pacific Ocean and the field 
includes three great provinces of Canada—WSaskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia. To the east and 
south the boundary has not changed very much. But 
the people have scattered everywhere in the United 
States and Canada. The church has established on an 
average of ten’ new mission parishes each year, 250 in 
all. The spiritual fruit God alone knows; but it is cer- 


began home mission 


limit 
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tain that the extensive home mission activity of this 
church has been no small factor in its growth the past 
twenty-five years, and it has reached multitudes of the 
people who have not joined the church, and saved them 
from the darkness and despair of heathendom. 

The home mission work falls under the following 
heads: Church Extension; University Mission; English 
Home Mission; Evangelistic Work; Prison Work; Mis- 
sion at Faribault, Minn.; the Bethesda Mission, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; the Brooklyn City Mission. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


The United Church maintains a number of charitable 
institutions. The following may be mentioned: Thomas 
Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn.; Lake Park Orphans’ 
Home, Lake Park, Minn.; Beloit Orphans’ Home, Beloit, 
Wis.; Aase Haugen Old People’s Home, Decorah, Iowa; 
Fairview Hospital, Minneapohs, Minn.; the Deaconess 
Home, corner Haddon Avenue and North Leavitt 
Street, Chicago, Ill, and the Orphans’ Home, Witten- 
berg, Wisconsin. 


BOARD OF CHARITIES 

All institutions of mercy in the United Church are 
under the supervision of a board established in 1910. 
The board consists of a representative from each local 
board, annually nominated by the same, and an equal 
number elected outside of this membership, who hold 
office for three years. The board inspects all institutions 
of merey, and does what it can to help them secure the 
necessary support, gives counsel as to the management 
and pohey of each institution. 
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Prayer, as it brings us constantly into the presence of God, gradually conforms us to the moral image of God. We become 
God-like. There is a resemblance to God in our spirit, object and actions. And as it is impossible to live to purpose if we are 
not like God, the man of faith is the man of prayer, and the man of prayer is the useful man. 


AASE HAUGEN OLD PEOPLE’S HOME, DECORAH, IOWA 
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ORPHANS’ HOME, WITTENBERG, WIS. 


BELOIT ORPHANS’ HOME, BELOIT, WIS. 


THE ANNUITY FUND 


A thorough system of pen- 
sions of the aged and infirm 
workers of the United Church 
was worked out which will in- 
clude the deaconesses of the 
Church as well as the pastors 
and professors. A plan for pen- 
sioning aged pastors and profess- 
ors was adopted by the Church 
in 1909 and was put into opera- 
tion two years later. 

Under the plan now in opera- 
tion every pastor or professor 
who wishes to become entitled 
to a pension must donate $200 
toward the permanent fund. At 
the convention which adopted 
the plan it was decided not to 
touch the principal, and that no 
pensions should be paid until the 
fund of $100,000 was raised. The 
convention voted to engage a sec- 
retary who should endeavor for 
three years to raise the fund both 
through memberships among the 
clergy and through donations. 
The Rey. A. Oefstedal was se- 
lected and in less than two years 
the amount was reached and the 
pension plan put into operation. 

At the same time as the plan 
was adopted in 1909 it was also 
decided that one-third of the net 
proceeds of the Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House should be added to 
the amount accruing in the form 
of the interest to be distributed 
each year to those entitled to 
pensions. Last year it amounted 
to $9,000. 

Those who are entitled to a 
pension are pastors and profess- 
ors who have had to resign be- 


MISSIONARY COTTAGES, ST. ANTHONY PARK, MINN. 
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cause of loss of health; pastors 
and professors who have given 
twenty years to the service and 
have reached the age of sixty- 
five years and have resigned; the 
widows of pastors and profess- 
ors; and pastors’ or professors’ 
children under sixteen years of 
age, if both the father and 
mother are dead. 


The amount granted each year 
is the same in all cases, but no 
pension can ever be more than 
$500 a year. If any pastor is 
deposed for cause, he loses his 
right to a pension, but his $200 
is returned to him. If a man 


LAKE PARK ORPHANS’ HOME, 
LAKE PARK, MINN. 


come a fund, the interest on which will pay 
the pensions. At the age of sixty, each dea- 
coness will have the opportunity of choosing 
whether she will remain in the Deaconess 
Home and be cared for there or take her 
share in the pension and live elsewhere. The 
interest accruing from the fund will be divided 
among the deaconesses who are eligible for pen- 
sion, but no sister will receive more than $500 
a year. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Periodicals have been published by the United 
Church from the time of its organization. Four 
weekly papers are now issued: ‘‘Lutheraneren’’ 
and ‘‘Luthersk Borneblad’’ in the Norwegian 
language; “‘The United Lutheran’”’ and ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Companion’’ in English. The publishing 
i house is situated at Minneapolis, the official name 


<= joa i. : fF! being the Augsburg Publishing House. 


THE DEACONESS HOME, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


has spent twenty years in the 
ministry and then goes into some 
other line of work, he may still 
receive his pension at the age of 
sixty-five years. 

No definite amount is guaran- 
teed, but up to this time each 
pensioner has been paid $500 an- 
nually. In the future each pas- 
tor will pay $10 annually to the 
fund, and each congregation will 
be asked to contribute $10. 

The plan which was adopted 
for the deaconesses requires the 
Church to pay in $5 a week for 
every sister who has finished at 
the Deaconess Home in Chicago 
and the money so paid will be- AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CALIFORNIA 


INTRODUCTION 


ALIFORNIA, located as it is on the far western 

borders of our country, where its shores are washed 

by the placid waters of the great Pacific, is truly 
a wondrous commonwealth. Its early history is clothed 
in romance and poetry made famous by the writing of 
the story of ‘‘Ramona,’’ the tales of Bret Harte and the 
poems of Joaquin Miller. It was the home of the old 
Mexican and Spanish grandees who lived here in primi- 
tive grandeur on their broad acres, gaining wealth from 
the soil and their countless herds of cattle. The great 
pastoral peace and happiness was soon disturbed when, 
in 1848, gold in large quantities was discovered in its 
hills and mountains and on its great, broad plains and 
Thousands of adventurous souls flocked thither 
from all parts of the civilized world. Yerba Buena, a 
little straggling village located on the peninsula that 
projects, northward forming the beautiful bay of San 


valleys. 


Francisco, was the scene of great activity and in a few 
years, as the resources of the surrounding country began 
to be developed, it soon became known as the metropolis 
of the West, a position that it has held ever since. This 
little village of tents and sand dunes changed, lke the 
chrysalis of the butterfly in the twinkling of the eye, 
into a beautiful, rapid-growing city—until San Fran- 
cisco became truly the ‘‘Pearl of the West.’’ Because 
of its great wealth in gold and its beautiful fields of 
wild flowers, California soon became known as the 
Golden West and in 1850 it became one of the great 
states of the Union. 

Its western borders are kissed by the last rays of the 
setting sun, as the golden orb of day sinks beneath the 
waters of the Pacific. 
so by the warm influence of the Japanese current that 


Its wondrous chmate, made more 


strikes against its western borders, and its great central 
valley enclosed on all sides by mountain ranges where 
Nature has given it a soil rich in fertility and produc- 
tiveness, all have contributed their share to its remark- 
able growth and development. 

The transition of California from its early occupa- 
tion to the present time is truly interesting and instrue- 
tive. When first the white man came he found the great 
central valley of the State a magnificent natural park 
threaded by erystal streams, dotted by groves of splen- 
did oaks and luxuriant with native grasses and wild 
flowers. It was the home of countless herds of elk and 
antelope, of deer and bear and myriads of wild fowls. 
Mountain borders, faint and blue in the distance, were 
the only visible mits to an empire of beauty and virgin 
fertility and a huntsman’s paradise. The early Spanish 
settlers brought droves of cattle to range in this veritable 
earden where they found abundant forage; from the 


Mexican government the favored ones received grants of 
large areas and established ranches, many of which have 
long since passed to other hands. 

The American population followed, turned these 
prairies into grain fields, and the cattle ranges of the 
Mexican era became the great grain ranches for which 
California soon became famous. As the country began 
to settle up, the value of these lands for intensive culti- 
vation to a great variety of crops became manifest and 
the subdivision of these immense realms into smaller 
holdings became the order of the day—then California 
entered upon its new era of development and growth. 
Irrigation is the fairy, the waving of whose wand has 
brought about this wondrous change. 

The returns of the last census show an unprece- 
dented increase in population. This inerease has not 
been gained through the magnetism of its rich gold- 
fields, but has been brought about by irrigation and the 
wonderful development of its agricultural resources. 
The real wealth of any section hes in the development 
of its latent mineral and agricultural resources, and 
nowhere in the United States are there greater oppor- 
tunities than in this great State. 

The spirit of the West is one of optimism and 
progress. It is this spirit that laid the plans for a great 
international exposition in San Francisco and which, 
although severely handicapped by the influence of the 
great world’s war in Europe, has been earried through 
to completion, with a balance on the right side of the 
ledger, the now world’s famous Panama-Pacifie Inter- 
national Exposition. It is this spirit that has made 
Southern California accomplish the wonders it has done 
in changing what was practically a desert waste into 
thousands of acres of beautiful golden orange and lemon 
groves. It is this spirit that has rebuilt the great city 
of San Francisco, which has risen like the Phoenix of 
old from its ashes. It is this spirit that has made the 
city of Fresno rise on the plains of the San Joaquin and 
become, as it has, the great raisin-shipping point of the 
entire country. It is this spirit that has been behind 
the wondrous growth of Sacramento, the capital of the 
State, which rests on the bosom of the broad Sacramento 
Valley and has become the leading deciduous fruit- 
shipping city of the West, besides being the most exten- 
sive railroad center of the State. Nowhere has this 
spirit of progress been more manifest than in the great 
central valleys of the State. Cities, populous and great, 
attractive and prosperous have sprung up, broad vistas 
of fertile fields have been cultivated, and blossoming 
orchards have been planted whose yields are prolific | 
beyond comparison. 
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Economie forees are at work today in this great 
western country which are gradually but surely shaping 
agricultural development along new lines, and in this 
development hes the future wealth of this great com- 
monwealth. These great forces are working together for 
better schools, better roads, rural delivery, telephones, 
trolley lines—all of which is being brought about through 
the influence of irrigation, which has developed a spirit 
of co-operation and frequent association with neighbors. 

While California has been making these wondrous 
strides in developing its many natural resources, other 
matters of equal importance have not been neglected. 
Its school system is second to none in the entire United 
States. 
national reputation—the State University at Berkeley, 


At the head stand its two great universities of 


supported by the State, and the Leland Stanford Junior 
University, located at Palo Alto and richly endowed by 
the late Leland Stanford, as a memorial to his son who 
Nor- 
mal schools and high schools are found in all parts of the 


passed to the Great Beyond in the prime of life. 


State, to say nothing of the thousands of graded schools 
that are to be seen on all sides. Its educational system 
is one of the bright gems in California’s crown of 
achievements. This State can no longer be thought the 
‘‘wild and woolly West,’’ for churches of all denomina- 
tions are found in every section,and its people are happy 


and contented, surrounded by all the advantages of life. 
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It has always been the pride of people from every 
portion of the globe to some day found a home of their 
own under the sunny skies of California. Why should 
it not be so, for here they have the finest and healthiest 
climate in the world, where roses bloom throughout the 
year and where one is free from the snow and frost of 
other sections and where Dame Nature is working all 
the time for their happiness and success. 

There is but one California, and it is rapidly becom- 
ing the ‘‘Mecea’’ of countless thousands, where they 
can regain their lost health, delve in the soil and oceupy 
the position that God intended they should, surrounded 
by comforts and reaping the rewards of honest labor 
intelligently applied. It is such surroundings as these 
that have made the people of California the generous, 
considerate and open-hearted people we well know them 
to be. 


has carried the banner of this wondrous State to its 


It is the inspiration of such surroundings that 


present position of wealth, influence and standing. No 
undertaking is too difficult for its people to carry through 
to a successful conclusion. The writer, although not a 
native of the State, has hved among these people of the 
West 
knows from experience that the half has not yet been 
told of 


that are to take place in this land by the Western sea. 


Golden until he has become one of them who 


the wonderful possibilities and developments 
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RESOURCES OF CALIFORNIA 


\ , YE WISH to put before you the natural advan- 
tages which California offers the settler. But 
before we do this, it is important that you see 
the changes which are taking place in the farm life of 
California, and the opportunities which this creates for 
profitable investment. The old California is unchanged. 
It makes its appeal to the settler with all the foree which 
belongs to the nature of things, and offers a living under 
the most favorable conditions. But today we have a 
New California in process of development, and this offers 
not only all the old natural advantages, but advantages 
which grow out of a new agricultural and economic situa- 
tion. It is worth while to understand it at the very out- 
set. It is not difficult and it may be profitable. 


MORE FARMERS WANTED 


If you are not familiar with the history of California 
agriculture, you may be perplexed to know why the great 
sunny State is settled only in spots. Riding over the 
plains of the interior, seeing an established community 
here and there, a fringe of farmhouses in the distance 
and miles of clean, level lands without homes, without 
farm buildings, without fences or fields, trees, orchards 
or gardens, you get an impression of the nakedness of 
the land and want to know why it is not densely settled. 
Its settlement has been retarded by the conservatism of 
large landowners. Great tracts of the best land in the 
State have long been held under one ownership and 
farmed to one crop, no portion of the land being for sale. 
There was something in managing 20,000 acres that 
gratified a man’s ambition; it stirred his imagination 
to do big things, even to seeing a procession of mule 
teams turning furrows that required a day’s journey to 
make a ‘‘round.”’ 

But in the nature of things this could not last. The 
outraged soil began to protest; the crops deteriorated ; 
the owner grew old; death and the Probate Court got 
in their work, and land that could not be purchased at 
any price was presently on the market in subdivisions. 

The country can not do without the farmer—the one 
indispensable man. The real and fundamental pros- 
perity of any state is rooted in the soil. Soon or late all 
other forms of industry rest back upon the farms for 
support, and the very greatness of the Nation has its 
foundation in the homes of men who till their own land. 

Here is the weakness of the old California. Her farms 
were few. Her real agricultural wealth remained un- 
developed while a few men owned the land. 


DECLINE OF BIG RANCHES 
Today the best estates are open to the settler. For 
the first time in her history California is getting down 
to a general and rational farm basis. The State is emerg- 
ing from a long period of speculative farming. It is the 


end of one and the beginning of another stage. An in- 
dustry requiring but a few men a part of the year is 
giving place to an industry requiring many men, and 
in which every family owns a farm and builds a home. 
Land held by the few is becoming the possession of the 
many, and a country of big estates, big wheat-fields, of 
big cattle ranches, is finding a new prosperity in the 
increase of the old-fashioned diversified farms. The 
whole tendency is to get down to the general farm of 
modest size and to multiply the number of landowners. 

The change, we say, is of today. But it did not begin 
last week or last year. It has been slowly developing for 
a score of years, and it is here to stay. It is a true and 
natural evolution, and not an experiment. 

California will always be a land apart. It will not 
develop after the pattern of other states save in this, 
that its agriculture will get back to the general farm idea 
and stay there. 

Now the new day profits the settler by the new 
opportunities it develops. It is directly to his advantage 
that the New California has a surplus of land and a 
dearth of landowners—that is, of farmers. Here is elbow- 
room; here are prices regulated by a sparse rural popu- 
lation; here is access to the heart of great estates, the 
choice of superb lands in attractive localities, made 
doubly valuable by the development of communities 
around them. These lands virtually constitute a new 
country without pioneer conditions, and the advantages 
of the pioneer are here without his privations. If the 
settler has to have a little more ‘‘cash on hand,’’ this 
necessity is balanced by the gain of railroads, trolley 
lines, towns and schools and churches. The settler comes 
into a land of marvelous productiveness, whose markets 
are organized, but whose wealth of soil has not been 
developed, and he finds all other things much as in the 
older state he leaves behind. This is what we mean by 
the New California. But not all we mean. There is a 
new spirit and purpose, a new direction of energies, new 
plans and ambitions which make necessary a larger popu- 
lation, and a multiplication of the farmer-folk, without 
whom no state gets on. 

A NEW AGRICULTURAL ERA 

The old was speculative; the new means “‘a living, 
and plus.’’ The old dreamed of making a fortune—and 
made it at the expense of the commonwealth; the new 
makes homes and develops the resources of the country. 
The old said in practice, ‘‘Do nothing yourself that you 
can hire anyone else to do; raise nothing that you can 
buy ;’’ the new lives by the soil; produces the things 
that are consumed at home—the things California still 
imports from the East, and produces also the things 
which the East consumes but can not produce. Thus the 
new farmer has his living from a generous soil and a- 
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surplus for the market. He adds to the wealth of the 
community by supplying what it once bought abroad, 
and he broadens the agricultural basis of the State to 
sustain future millions. He helps to make a home mar- 
ket by making a better basis for the growth of cities, and 
eases the burdens of others by increasing food supplies 
and keeping down the cost of living. 

He is able to do well from the start because he comes 
into the midst of growing communities and into posses- 
sion of lands that are among the best in the world, and 
that are ready for the plow. If in some cases the ‘‘rest’’ 
of fallow lands and lands that had reverted to pasture 
has not restored the humis—the organic matter—to the 
soil, rotation of crops under irrigation will speedily 
renew it. Alfalfa will make a luxurious growth at once, 
and presently will leave the soil better than when it 
found it. 

But the point we urge is that the new farmer is not 
thrust back to take lands that have been picked over; 
he gets as rich lands as if the settlement of the State 
had just begun, and he is able, without loss of time, to 
devote them to the highest uses. 


NEW PLANS AND PROSPECTS 


The intending settler is not only concerned about 
what is, but about what is proposed. He is interested 
in the immediate future of the country he is looking to 
for a home. It is being prepared as never before for 
those who will develop its wealth of soil. There are 
large plans for colonizing, not by wholesale, but by in- 
dividuals, putting a man upon his own land under the 
most promising conditions. This means that men on 
the ground have learned something about California 
farming and will not go farming against climate. There 
are large areas where grain will still be grown, but in 
the very nature of things and as the result of long ex- 
perience of other methods, the valleys will be given to 
irrigated agriculture. 

But we have had something to learn about isolated 
irrigation, and means of broader and more systematic 
irrigation and drainage—the two go together—are _ be- 
ing sought. We have learned that we must do things 
together, on a large scale. It would seem that Cali- 
fornia can not do things otherwise. <A great level area, 
larger than Massachusetts and New Jersey combined, 
is in one valley, and this can not be watered in patches, 
and the tendency is to unite—to get State aid and Fed- 
eral aid and private capital—to do the thing broadly, 
redeeming from semi-aridity huge areas at a time, then 
filling the vast valley with thousands of homes and get- 
ting great naked stretches of country quickly into profit- 
able cultivation. This means that we find it necessary 
to handle our problems in bulk, and not singly, and to 
deal with valleys, instead of tracts. The conditions, 
naturally, are ideal’ and the p!ans must match the great- 
ness of the situation. 

Now this in turn calls for more people. The land 
needs farmers; the farmers who are here need more 
farmers to help them grasp the great opportunities, re- 
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quiring common support. This has been called in the 
East ‘‘the re-discovery of California,’’? and one of the 
great magazines, using this phrase, says also that ‘‘until 
lately neither the Californians themselves nor the people 
of the rest of the Union have realized what a tremendous 
opportunity California affords, or what large responsi- 
bilities the possession of this land entails.’’ It is a great 
natural ‘‘plant,’’? which, if properly cared ‘for and 
““run’’ wisely, is capable of turning out a good living 
for millions, and riches for a large proportion of them. 


A GREAT FUTURE 

The first great advantage of the settler is that he 
finds the old California here as Nature made it. The 
only change he finds is in the minds of men, and this 
shows itself in a better appreciation of great natural 
resources and a disposition to develop them. We know 
now, as never in the past, the great agricultural wealth 
of the State. 
tunity for those who wish to establish themselves in a 
favoring climate, where outdoor work may be comfort- 
able and effective all the year, there is today an in- 
creasing interest in California and a wide movement of 
trade and population toward this Coast. The develop- 
ments of the last dozen years have put this Coast on the 
commercial map of the world, and California especially 
is assuming great importance as the country most directly 


And because there is still ample oppor- 


in line between the East of the American continent and 
the East of Asia. 


The California trade bulks large; the California fu- 
ture looms up magnificently. The next quarter of a cen- 
tury will see a great expansion of California cities, and 
the countryside will become the homes of hundreds of 
thousands of people and the seat of a manifold industrial 
life. 
community are being laid broadly and deeply, and the 


The foundations of a great and prosperous rural 


settler who comes today will inherit all the wisdom we 
have learned from experience and profit by all our mis- 
takes. 
involved in the trend of things today in California, and 


The creation of a new and ampler civilization is 


agriculture is to be its foundation. 


The average American, if he considers the matter at 
all, gives only passing thought to the resources of the 
West, and does not stop to realize its enormous poten- 
tialties—what has already been accomplished, and what 
is yet to be done. In no country that we can name has 
the agriculturist a better foundation or a better outlook 
than in this New California. All her splendid resources 
of land and water, forests and minerals are situated 


where the great activities of the immediate future are 
to be, and where Nature has provided the most beneficent 
climate known for the enjoyment of man and for the 
highest suecess of the tiller of the soil. For the problem 
is always how to get a living and how to keep down the 
ever-increasing cost of living. California’s share in the 
solution of that great problem is to grow more things to 
live on, and to grow the most at the lowest cost. And 
she wants farmers; all the conditions are right, but more 


farmers are necessary. 
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A HOME BENEATH CALIFORNIA’S SUNNY SKIES 


A PROSPEROUS COUNTRY 

California has vast natural resources and much 
private wealth. The financial strength of the State 
speaks well for her resources and the energy of her 
people. 

In 1900 there were 20 states with a greater popula- 
tion, but in 1904 only 5 whose property, subject to ad 
valorem taxation, was greater than California. The per 


capita wealth stands in this order: 
Private Wealth 


Per Capita 
Cal Orm aise, Ake reat tee ents $2,235.00 
ING Wie ViGr kt Segre fee me caetie Oe e ee eee 1,700.00 
ULINGIS: Areenee cca ha er mee ee eae rors 1,635.00 
Penmsy Vaan argc apreich is eine eey eae peters: 1,609.00 
MassacChusettstcniucusiteteic otra nie eo ee 1,529.00 
OIG he Mere a oe Saeco sc 1,308.00 


This indicates ability to stand great financial strain, 
and at the same time suggests high average comfort. 
California has its contingent of people who have no 
property, but has not many who are abjectly poor. The 
cities have no tenement districts, or tenement houses, 


and California tramps and hobos are chiefly an importa- 
tion—the migrating folk who come here to winter in the 
open air. 

If we ask about bank capital, the ratio to deposits 
shows great relative solidity, bank capital being the se- 
curity of the depositors. The per cent is shown by com- 
parison: Thus: 

Pacific States, except California 23 per cent 
California 29 per cent 

This State has a large proportion of savings banks— 
131 as against 359 in the commercial list. Savings 
banks are not expected to have large capital. Many 
have none. If the comparison were made with commer- 
cial banks, the showing would be still better. 

Taxation in California is a little higher than in states 
having less area and a more compact population. It 
costs us relatively more to govern ourselves. But com- 
puted on the true value of property, only two states of 
the six richest ones have lower tax rates than California. 
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These are Pennsylvania and Ilhnois. On this basis the 
annual tax rate of California is 74 cents on the $100, 
which is the exact average state and local tax for the 
whole country. The intending settler need not fear high 
taxation. 

AGRICULTURAL WEALTH 


The Census Bureau appraised California farm lands 
in 1900 at $708,000,000, and that, of course, would be 
immensely increased by the subdivision of large tracts 
and the higher state of development, which increases 
values. In 1850 there were 872 farms in California, 
valued, according to the Federal census, at $7,399,000. 
In the census of 1900 there appear 72,542 farms with a 
total valuation of $1,163,000,000. Of these farms 76.9 
per cent were farmed by the owners of the soil. In 1890 
there were 14,000 farms of less than 50 acres in size; in 
1900 this number had doubled, and in the last decade— 
not complete at this writing—the process of subdivision 
has gone on even more rapidly, and the census will show 
a remarkable number of small holdings. The number 
of farms today is estimated at 110,000 and their product, 
for the most part shipped out of the State, will reach a 
total of $500,000,000. This means an average product of 
more than $4,000 to the farm, and does not include con- 
sumption by producers. Look at a few items. The 
average yield of wheat for the last five years has been 
12,052,329 bushels. The crop of barley for 1909 is esti- 
mated at 31,270,000 bushels. Oats 6,280,000 bushels, 
eorn 1,750,000 bushels. This is not a corn-producing 
State. We have not formed the corn-growing habit yet. 
As the feeding season is short, and little hay is stored 
for winter uses, no statistics of the hay crop are kept; 
but the product is estimated by the State Board of Trade 
as worth $32,000,000, the average price being about $10 
per ton. 

The crop of beet-sugar for 1909 reaches 126,621 tons. 
Butter 2,500 tons; cheese and condensed milk are large 
products. Beans exceed 110,000 tons; hops nearly 7,000 
tons ; wool 16,000,000 pounds and 5,000,000 pounds pulled 
wool; walnuts 16,000,000 pounds; oranges 34,240 cars; 
lemons 6,298 cars. Eresh deciduous fruits 15,280 ears, 
with returns from apples incomplete. Raisins 70,000 
tons; prunes 75,000 tons; other cured fruits 44,000 tons; 
canned fruits 5,000,000 cases; canned vegetables 1,500,- 
000 cases. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

The output of gold ranges from $16,000,000 to over 
$19,000,000 annually. The forest product is about $24,- 
000,000 ; petroleum for 1909 will yield for crude-oil nearly 
$40,000,000; the vineyards—wine and grape brandy— 
about 50,000,000 gallons. Mining has ceased to be specu- 
lative and is an established industry, furnishing regular 
employment to large numbers. The forest wealth is very 
great and lumbering is a steady business, in which em- 
ployes earn good wages and often live in their own homes. 
Do not imagine that California is chiefly a health re- 
sort, a playground for tourists looking for scenery, or a 
‘‘snap’’ for rich men owning big ranches or growing 
oranges as a pastime. She leads all others in the produc- 
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tion of barley and beans; is the chief state producing 
lemons; is without a rival in America or Europe in the 
volume and quality of her orange crop; supplies decidu- 
ous fruits enough to constitute a large factor in national 
markets; has the United States as a market town for her 
dried and canned fruits, and is increasing her exports to 
Europe; furnishes all America with raisins; has driven 
the French prune out of the American market, and is 
pressing the foreign market for a leading position; is af- 
fecting the prosperity of the wine countries of Europe 
by her viticultural products; grows figs fine enough and 
in volume sufficient to supplant the foreign product, and 
beats Spain and Italy in the quality of her pickled olives 
and olive-oil; produces. more honey than any other 
State; more walnuts than France; grows asparagus for 
European cities and winter vegetables for the Middle 
West and Atlantic Coast cities. 

If she does this today, what will she not do tomorrow, 
when her hundred thousand farms have become a round 
million ? 

PRODUCTS AND POPULATION 


California offers the widest range of products and 
maximum of production at the minimum of cost, and it 
is inevitable that the State will become the home of a 
great number of people, one class coming for profit, 
another for health; one chiefly for farms and homes, the 
other for comfort, and to escape the rigor of Eastern 
Italy has a population of more than 32,000,- 
000 and an area of 50,000 square miles less than Cali- 
fornia. Its agriculture in large part is crude and un- 
scientific. California will produce everything that can 
be grown in Italy, and can multiply its present popula- 
tion by five and not approximate the population per 
square mile of even the Eastern States. 


climates. 


With great mineral resources, vast wealth of forests 
and streams; with the greatest ocean commerce which 
the world has ever known impending on the Pacific, and 
millions of acres of the finest farm lands in the world 
unoccupied, one can hardly exaggerate the growth in 
riches, population and prosperity which will be the por- 
tion of this great State during the next quarter of a 
century. 

A LAND OF VALLEYS 

Valleys are the homes of the race. They have been 
from the beginning and will be to the end of time. It is 
partly a matter of soil, partly a matter of climate. Where 
‘“winter and rough weather’? make the farmer’s life 
hard, the valley is better than the upland. 

Seen from the other side of the continent, California 
is thought to be a mountainous country. It is. But 
you can not well have mountains without valleys, and 
California is big enough to have some good sized ones. 
Nearly one-half of the tillable land of California is val- 
ley land. 

A BIT OF TOPOGRAPHY 

Look very briefly at the physical features of the 
State. On the east is the great wall of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, from 6,000 to 14,000 feet high. On the west is 
the lower Coast Range. These ranges start in the north 
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from a common point, breaking out of confused moun- 
tain masses and swinging apart until, far down the 
State, the Tehachapi Mountains stretch an arm across 
and unite them again. The great valley inclosed is 450 
miles long by an average of nearly 40 miles wide. It 
is one of the great valleys of the world. 

The spurs and ridges of the Coast Mountains for 
another 450 miles shelter a series of valleys from 20 to 
100 miles long, while the Sierra Nevada presents a long 
western slope from 40 to 70 miles wide, full of small val- 
leys, occupied by farms and homes. Behind Mount 
Shasta, at the north, among the Siskiyou, Salmon and 
Trinity mountains, are many more mountain valleys, 
some deeply secluded, but fertile and long since fash- 
ioned into farms. 

In the south the Coast Range disappears, and back of 
the long sea-slope lie the fine valleys whose products have 
made the fame of Southern California. Here are the 
San Fernando, the San Gabriel, the San Bernardino, 
and the Los Angeles valleys, and even out on the Colo- 
rado Desert are fine valleys, one of them of great extent 
and all of them of great fertility. 

The aggregate of these valleys, in a state celebrated 
for its majestic mountain scenery, is about 14,000,000 
acres of valley land. This warrants us in calling it a 
farmer’s land. And everywhere the mountains fence in 
and shelter the valleys. The north and northwest winds 
from the high plateaus are shut out, and the sea winds 
are modified and diverted by the sprawling ridges of the 
Coast Mountains. Everywhere these valleys are ideal 
for homes. 

THE HEART OF AN EMPIRE 

The central valley of California is big enough to war- 
rant us in pausing a little. Try to get a focal impression 
of it. Here are in round numbers 10,000,000 acres of 
land in one body, unbroken in continuity by physical 
barrier of any kind. It rests at one end on the feet of 
Mount Shasta; at the other in the lap of the Tehachapi. 
It sags a little m the middle and is drained from opposite 
ends by two rivers, which unite and flow into the head of 
the bay of San Francisco. 

Now, here is almost the one valley of the world that 
has at once a great area, a fertile soil, a superior climate, 
an abundance of water and a sparse population. In its 
combination of advantages it stands absolutely alone. 

In his report of Irrigation Investigations to the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1901, Doctor Elwood Mead, 
then Chief of Irrigating Investigations in California, 
said of this valley: ‘‘ When one considers the vast area of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, with a surface 
shaped by Nature for the easy spreading of water, with 
a soil of great fertility and a marvelous climate, there is 
no doubt that it is to be a field of great activity.’’ He 
adds: ‘‘The available water-supply for this valley ought 
to make it the Egypt of the Western Hemisphere.’’ 

It is a magnificent heritage imperfectly developed. 
Its day is now at hand. Nothing can prevent its rapid 
settlement from now on. It has waited for the settle- 
ment of the Middle West; it has waited for the trans- 
continental railroads; it has waited for the Age of Irri- 
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gation; it has waited especially for certain economic 
changes to come about: for the working out of speculative 
farming methods and the passing of land monopolies, 
and it is now ready for the best and highest uses—the 
only uses which can develop its resources—the cultiva- 
tion of the soil by farmers who live upon and own the 
soil they till. Under irrigation and better methods of 
handling the grain lands, and with the coming of the 
general farm and the man who owns and tills his own 
soil, is it not certain that here will be one of the pro- 
ductive and populous regions of the world? Denmark 
is not so large as this valley by 1,000 square miles, yet 
has a larger population than the whole State of Cali- 
fornia, and only 80 per cent of her area is productive. 
The Netherlands are not so large as this valley by nearly 
5,000 square miles, yet have a population of more than 
five and one-half millions. When the United States has 
a population in 1925 of 115,000,000, as experts predict, 
will not some of the surplus millions flow into this valley ? 
Larger than many states, fertile as Holland or the Nile, 
with the climate of Italy and the products of the Medi- 
terranean countries, is it not certain that here will be a 
dense population ? 

It is so certain that merely as an investment, land at 
present prices and to lie idle has a speculative value. 
When its advantages are more fully known, is it not be- 
yond question that millions will come here to spend their 
energies upon the soil? The movement has begun; set- 
tlement is now rapid, both at the north and the south. 
It has required some years to do it, but the tide of immi- 
gration and settlement has now been turned strongly to 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, and millions 
of eastern capital are now being invested in these lands 
and in water to irrigate them. 

THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 

We are now to look a little more in detail at the farm 
lands and conditions which invite the settler. Begin 
with the Sacramento Valley, the most northern end of 
the Great Valley, and the smaller. It has an area of 
about 4,600 square miles, and an acreage of 2,661,120 in 
the level floor of the valley. It is drained by the Sacra- 
mento River, and has substantially the climate of South- 
ern California. Its chief city is Sacramento, the capital 
of the State. 

A SURPRISING FACT 

At the same altitude the climate is practically the 
same in the north as in the south of the State; San Diego 
in the extreme south, and the country 650 miles north as 
the crow flies, produce identically the same crops. Do 
not, therefore, stumble over the word ‘‘northern,’’ as if 
it meant cold. It is here only a geographical term, and 
has no climatic significance whatever. You can look up 
out of orange groves to snowy mountains from end to 
end of the State, and you can find magnolias, camelias 
and other tropical flowers blossoming out-of-doors, and 
rare shrubs and plants growing in the dooryards, and 
palmettos on the streets in many parts of this valley. 

There is no country in the world that presents such 
an anomaly outside of California. It shows a loop of 
the isothermal lines, or lines of equal temperature, 
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reaching from the extreme south to the head of the Sac- 
ramento Valley. If you doubt that surprising statement, 
the orange groves in this valley are here to attest it; the 
fig, the olive, the lemon and the date-palm flourish here 
as in the South. Indeed, the date-palm ripens its fruit 
year by year at one point in this valley, and investigation 
shows no other place in the world where the date ripens 
its fruit so far north. 

Settle this in your mind at the very outset, that the 
same general climatic conditions exist in this valley as are 
found in Central and Southern California. This is a 
country not subject to the general law, and the proof 
of it is the successful culture of citrus fruits along the 
whole eastern border of the valley. 

GENERAL FEATURES 

In this great valley there are broad rivers providing 
water transportation and a comprehensive system of 
drainage; tributary forests and mines of great value; 
26,000 square miles of territory lying between the sum- 
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mits of the two mountain ranges, all rich in natural re- 
sources; fertile lands, mountain forests of sugar pine, 
abundant water, valuable minerals—gold, silver, copper, 
lime and clay, mineral oil and asbestos—and these splen- 
did resources all accessible to the very summit of the 
Sierra. 

In the valley proper the lands are free from brush or 
stone, are level and ready for the plow. There is no 
timber in the lowlands save the growth of willow and 
cottonwood, but the lands on the east side have scattered 
eroves of oak, giving a park-like aspect to the landscape. 
The rolling hill-lands have seattered growths of scrub 
The great body of agri- 
cultural land of the valley is not overflowed; some of the 


oak and shrubs of several kinds. 


river-bottoms are exposed to flood-waters, but save at 
long intervals and in the lower valley, are secure behind 
levees. 

That it was a land of unusual attraction was evi- 
denced at an early day by the location of great ranches, 
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and in our day by the selection, by the Government, of 
grounds for a Plant Introduction Garden, and by the 
State for a University Farm as a feature of the State 
Agricultural College. But the available lands for farms 
show for themselves, as they are not part of a wilderness ; 
they lie side by side with improved lands, and in the 
midst of established communities. Towns may be farther 
apart than in the older regions of the East, but they are 
in all the valley, with churches, schools, telephones, trol- 
ley lines and regular trains which cover both sides of 
the valley. ; 
SOILS AND PRODUCTS 


Much of the valley was once an arm of the sea, and all 
of it is sedimentary. Generally the soil has great depth, 
and is very rich and productive. That it is not all 
equally good soil need not be said. It never is in any 
country. Good soils, rich soils, soils of almost incred- 
ible depth, are the rule. The valley was laid out on a 
generous scale, and some waste land was thrown in for 
good measure, but it is simple truth to say that con- 
tinuous bodies of the best farm land to be found in any 
country here embrace whole counties, and the waste land 
is relatively small. 

The prevalent soils are loams; there is some adobe— 
this being a Spanish-Californian term for a heavy clay 
soil. As a rule adobe soils are rich and durable, and the 
black adobe of the east side is easily tilled. The new 
settler will look doubtfully at some of the reddish tinted 
soils of the east side, and at the red foothill soil. But 
these soils are very fertile and well drained, and where 
cut into by streams the reddish plain loam is to be seen 
from six to ten feet deep and then underlaid by gravelly 
sub-strata. ; 

On the west side of the river are wide areas of sedi- 
mentary soils, and in the lower end of the valley these are 
of pre-eminent fertility. They are a mixture of soil ma- 
terial of voleanic origin from the Coast Range and of the 
finest natural sediments of the streams and _ the 
river itself. 

But we need not point out the best soil areas. The 
average farmer knows when he sees them, and here as 
usual the closest settlements occupy the regions of fertile 
soil. But they do not ‘‘possess the land;’’ there is room 
for 10,000 more farms, and a promise of prosperity in 
every acre. 

The chief products are grains, hay and fruits, stock 
raising and the dairy. Many table-grapes are grown. 
Near the river are many peach orchards, the industry 
being extensive and profitable. Oranges are extensively 
grown about Sacramento city, around Penryn, Oroville, 
Palermo and Corning. Sugar-beets are a valuable farm 
product, maturing early, free from frost and from rain 
when storing up saccharine, yielding heavily and leav- 
ing the land in good condition if properly rotated. Rice 
is successfully grown, and will become a staple crop. It 
is very profitable. 

But products need not be dwelt upon. ‘‘ Everything 
This is almost literally true, and this is in it- 
It is 


grows.’’ 
self the most persuasive fact we could present. 
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simply true that ‘‘as an agricultural state California 
stands alone,’’ and the heart of its agriculture is here in 
this wide valley. 

RAINFALL AND IRRIGATION 


The rainfall ranges from 18 inches in the lower valley 
to 34 in the upper. Now, if you think of California as 
a “‘dry’’ country, and if you ‘‘shy’’ at irrigation, this 
greater rainfall may please you. The winter rainfall is 
sufficient, with care and thorough cultivation, to mature 
many crops, and it is only fair to say that the natural con- 
ditions favor success rather than failure for a certain 
narrow range of farm life. 

Summer rains are not in the calendar. This is an 
advantage to the hay and grain farmer and to the fruit- 
grower, but it is an obstacle in the way of diversified crop 
production. This is so clearly the case that the irrigated 
area is everywhere spreading. Small farming, that is, 
intensive culture, is wholly dependent upon irrigation. 

There are various systems of irrigation in operation, 
and others building. That at Orland, in Glenn County, 
built by the United States Reclamation Service, covers 
14,000 acres. This is but the initial step in a great plan 
for irrigating the valley and controlling the river by 
great storage reservoirs and by canals down each margin 
of the valley, as we have elsewhere pointed out. This 
plan may not be carried out for years, but meanwhile, 
private systems, built or building, will cover several hun- 
dred thousand acres, as the Feather River Canal, the 
Butte County Canal, the Central Canal, the Yolo Con- 
solidated, and others. The Central Canal is being ex- 
tended and it is only a question of a few years when 
the 75,000 acres now irrigated will amount to twenty 
times that acreage under private enterprise. So that 
the settler coming here will find irrigation the rule and 
should be by conviction an irrigationist, ready to fall in 
with a movement which is not an experiment, but the 
outgrowth of experience, and a condition established by 
the nature of things, in the imperfect distribution of 
the rainfall. 


MARSH AND DELTA LANDS 


There are some salt marsh lands and some overflowed 
lands which yield summer pasture, but no typical swamp 
lands. Not waiting for the working out of Government 
plans, 40,000 acres of these overflowed lands are now 
being reclaimed in three counties, and a tract of 60,000 
additional acres has been purchased for reclamation. 
Another project contemplates the reclamation of practi- 
cally the whole of Sutter Basin, comprising 100,000 acres, © 
and still another company has bought 35,000 acres in the 
Yolo Basin for reclamation. These lands are worth 
about $25; reclaimed, they will pay interest on a valua- 
tion of $200 an acre. 

A feature of the lower valley is the islands of the 
Sacramento, and the delta lands which border the river 
for many miles. Here are perhaps 250,000 acres of the 
most fertile land imaginable. A general movement is 
now organized to widen the mouth of the Sacramento, 
which is constricted by a spur of hills where it flows into 
the bay. The outlook now is that the State and the 
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General Government will aid by an appropriation from 
each of $400,000, the citizens most interested adding a 
large fund. 

The final outcome of all this will be one of the most 
beautiful, as it is now one of the most promising valleys 
of the world. Here is beauty of situation, charm of 
climate, fertility of soil, wealth of water. The farmer 
has at hand all the conditions of successful farm life. 
No words can exaggerate the charm of this region, nor 
overstate the promise of it. Population and develop- 
ment will greatly enhance the value of these valley 
lands, and make investments profitable. Separated only 
by an imaginary line the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin valleys form the great inland valley of the State. 


THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


The San Joaquin Valley is a vast plain, oval in shape, 
two hundred miles long, with an average breadth of 
sixty miles; situated about fifty miles inland from the 
Pacific, in the center of California. The San Joaquin 
Valley is surrounded, excepting on its northern bound- 
ary, by mountains. The flanking mountain ranges ex- 
tend along lines that are parallel or concentric with the 
coast. At the southern end of the valley the chains con- 
verge and unite. A line drawn along the northern end 
of the valley, if extended east and west, would pass 
through or near San Francisco, Richmond, Va., Gibral- 
tar, Athens and Smyrna. The southern boundary is on 
a parallel that runs close to Nashville, Tangier, Damas- 
eus, Bagdad and Osaka. This briefly indicates the topog- 
raphy and geographical location of the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

It would be interesting to relate what is known and 
conjectured regarding the making of this area. In its 
geological disclosures, the territory. is full of interest. 
This story, however, is too long. Its story is one of 
rapid and surprising transformation. In its pristine 
condition it disclosed some unattractive aspects, being, 
in part, an arid land unvisited by rain during several 
months of every year. Variety of topography and anom- 
alous climatic conditions are marked characteristics of 
this valley and its surrounding mountains. Probably 
its most impressive aspect is the one of vastness, or 
extent of level area. 

The range of mountains that flanks the valley on the 
east, has a remarkable influence over all local conditions. 
Approaching this range, the level plain is first inter- 
rupted along its eastern rim, by shght undulations, 
varying just enough to be perceptible. The contours 
inerease gradually and merge into low, rolling hills. 
Like most of the plain, these hills are bare except for 
grasses and native herbage. Sparse, low growing shrub- 
bery is found along small channels where streams flow 
during part of the year. The approach and changes are 
so gradual that the observer is hardly aware of them un- 
til he is among higher hills with long graceful contours, 
increasing in ruggedness with ever increasing height. 
Occasionally appears a flat topped table mountain, ex- 
tending promontory like into the landscape of rounded 
hills. Irregular patches of scrub oak and chaparral 
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brush appear on slopes and hillcrests. This is the region 
known as the foothills. Still farther on, the country be- 
comes more broken. Brook runs and ravines deepen into 
canyons; and these, in turn, broaden into small valleys, 
where sycamore, cottonwood, laurel, ash and willow trees 
mark the courses of streams. Broader valleys are dotted 
with large picturesque oaks. Surrounding these valleys, 
higher ridges rise with increasing abruptness and greater 
density of tree growth. Outcroppings of gray granite 
begin to disclose the foundations of mighty mountains. 
Above and beyond, in the distance to the east, is a series 
of dark blue ridges indicating vast bodies of big timber. 
Occasionally the blue line dips abruptly where the 
ridges are parted by a deep canyon through which a high 
heading river has its course. This forest region com- 
prises an extensive area of picturesque mountains, 
clothed in sylvan verdure up to an altitude of ten 
thousand feet. From any eminence within this area we 
look across richly wooded ranges or down into emerald 
meadows ribboned with streams. From the midst of this 
setting and towering above it rises the great range, an 
overawing chaos of granite. Domes, peaks and pinnacles 
rise in fantastic confusion. Higher crests thrust serrated 
masses of rock into the sky over fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea. At intervals of twenty to thirty miles, 
the granite range is split transversely. Some inconceiv- 
able dynamic power has forced its way through cubic 
miles of rock, delving abysmal chasms six thousand feet 
deep and baring granite cliffs to their foundations. Into 
these gulfs dash the waters from higher regions. Snow 
fed floods of mighty volume pitch over precipitous walls 
and are atomized in their plunges to lower levels. Where 
these waters have their sources, winter persists almost 
perpetually. Snow and glacial ice remain always in the 
shadowed recesses of the higher range. During winter 
months, this entire mountain area, from timber region to 
summits, is one vast white silence. This is the Sierra 
Nevada (Snowy Range), the mountain barrier that bor- 
ders the great inland valley on the east throughout its 
entire length. 


To revert to reasons is unnecessary ; the fact in itself 
is sufficient: the Sierra Nevada exerts a remarkable in- 
fluence over climatic conditions. The territory that hes 
to the west, between the great range and the sea, is 
blessed with a bland, equable climate, the like of which 
is not found elsewhere within the temperate zones of the 
world. To the east of the range, up its precipitous east- 
ern slopes, and for a distance over the summits and down 
the western side, winter dominates; and here, its most 
severe manifestations culminate. As if spent in a final, 
mighty effort, the elements, met by the warm breath that 
flows landward from the Pacific, are checked and finally 
vanquished. While these winter demonstrations are at 
their height within the alpine regions of the range, 
oranges ripen in the thermal foothill belt at its base. In 
the valley, fruit trees blossom and spring verdure decks 
the fields. 


Across the great valley, sixty miles to the west, rises 
the Mt. Diablo Range which is a long spur of the coast 
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chain of mountains. This range is the western boundary 
of the valley. In all-of its aspects this western range 
differs from the Sierra Nevada. Its extreme altitude is 
not over five thousand feet. On its eastern slope, as seen 
from the valley, there is a noticeable absence of tim- 
ber. The hills are undulating rather than precipitous. 
The most marked difference, however, is the absence of 
steadily flowing streams. There are creeks that rise 
suddenly and run torrents while fed by seasonal rains. 
These subside just as suddenly, and entirely, when the 
rains cease. Toward the south, the Sierra Nevada and 
Coast Ranges converge and unite forming a crescent- 
shaped chain that embraces the upper or southern end 
of the San Joaquin, separating it from that portion of 
the State designated as Southern California. 

Within this description, there is one vital factor of 
greatest importance, a factor without which this valley 
great productive area. 
Heading in the high ranges of the Sierra Nevada, having 
their sources within the remote regions of eternal snow, 
are rivers that flow into the valley, debouching on to 
the plains at points from thirty to forty miles apart. 
These six rivers of the south comprise one great system, 
the main drainage channel of which is the San Joaquin 
River. ..To the south of the San Joaquin, Kings River 
is the only stream the waters of which reach, and form 
a part of this system. To the north, the Merced, Tuol- 
umne, Stanislaus and Mokelumne all empty into the San 
Joaquin, which flows to the bay of San Francisco, and 
to the sea. During the season of rainfall these streams 
carry volumes of water drained from lower hill areas of 
the Sierra Nevada Range. While in the north the Sac- 
ramento River, with its numerous tributaries, forms the 
great drainage and water-way system of that portion 
Were 
these the sole water resources, the streams would be dry 
soon after the rains stopped. When the valley and lower 
hill regions are visited by rains, the higher mountains 


could never have become a 


commonly designated as the Sacramento Valley. 


accumulate snow. With the coming of spring, the rains 
are done, but in the deep gorges and timber belts of the 
mountains snow has been falling, settling and solidify- 
ing all winter. Stored and held in these higher regions 
are nearly six thousand square miles of snow and ice 
upon which Nature does not draw until the beginning of 
the arid summer season. As summer’s warmth creeps 
up the range, the vast accumulations of snow are gradu- 
ally melted. The waters flow through the channels of 
the rivers to San Francisco Bay. Thus is brought to the 
valley, during its season of no rain, an abundance of 
needed water. Within this condition is found the one 
potential reason why the great inland valley is created 
an abiding place for people. 
HISTORICAL 

Let us picture the valley at a time when the waters 
of the six rivers flowed uninterrupted to the sea; at the 
season when the rains are about over. Throughout the 
vast area no plow has yet disturbed the land. So far as 
the eye can see there is an expanse of green plains, 


flanked on the west by purple and emerald hills; on the 
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east by blue and white mountains. Splashes of vivid 
wild-flower colors enrich the level green stretches. In 
no country of the world is nature’s tribute to spring more 
gorgeous. As the season advances and the rain-given 
moisture evaporates from the earth, the verdure ripens. 
Very soon the brown and yellow hues of mature, un- 
watered vegetation prevail. Long, distant lnes of dark 
timber mark the rivers where water oaks, sycamore and 
willows thrive in the moist areas. The broad expanses 
between the rivers are treeless, brown, dusty and dead; 
and so they remain until the revivifying rains come 
again. This was the San Joaquin Valley before the first 
white man saw it; and so it remained for several years 
after the coming of white men; for the first white man 
did not come seeking lands. Gold was the lure. True it 
is that a few, widely scattered settlers knew this land be- 
fore gold was discovered. Some farming was done in 
localities where moisture seeped from rivers. Cattle 
were pastured on the plains during the green season, and 
in the river bottoms during the dry period. The early 
Mexican settlers from the Coast Country, knew the value 
of the river lands and sought, before California became a 
part of the United States, to acquire large tracts by grant 
from the Mexican Government. The native Indians, who 
were here before all the rest, built their villages of brush 
or tule huts near the rivers. To all these people, and 
to the thousands who came later to dig gold, the potential 
possibilities of the valley remained, for a long time, un- 
known. When gold was discovered and people came in 
numbers, their work was in the hills. The settlements 
were not in the valley proper. As interest in mining be- 
gan to wane, some provident people turned toward the 
land. Before long a second and greater discovery was 
made. It was found that this arid land needed but one 
element to make it perennially productive; that one ele- 
ment was water available during the arid season. The 
waters of six rivers ran uninterrupted to the sea. The 
diversion and distribution of these waters were the only 
remaining problems. Irrigation had its beginnings. In 
the meantime, increasing numbers of people became 
interested in agriculture, and wheat growing became the 
Grain crops were sown to mature 
inder the influence of seasonal rains. Uncertainty of re- 
sults, impoverishment of soil through lax farming 
methods and continual cropping, together with the 
demonstrations made on watered lands, all urged the 
necessity of irrigation. With persistent enterprise, the 
first canals to be constructed were enlarged and extended. 
Wherever the water came, grain was superseded by more 
valuable production. Every year demonstrated adapta- 
bility of new and valuable crops. Variety of production 


prevailing industry. 


seemed to be unlimited. Specialization in many varieties 
resulted in remarkable quality and surprising quantity. 
A few years of farming under irrigation fixed the destiny 
of this great valley. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the transformation of 
this valley. About forty-four years have passed since 
the first irrigation canals were constructed. During this 


period development and extension of irrigation have been 
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going on steadily. Water from each of the rivers has 
been diverted into canal systems. At the present time 
over one million acres of land are served with water 
from these streams. Rude dams and headworks that 
served during earlier years have been replaced by mod- 
ern structures of concrete and masonry. This work has 
ben done economically. The cost of original water rights 
has been, comparatively, very low, and the annual main- 
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CLIMATE 

In considering the climatic conditions that prevail in 
this inland valley we beg leave to suggest to those who 
are unacquainted with California—please discard most 
of your previous experience. Nature, in California, dis- 
regards many rules that are, elsewhere, regarded as fixed. 
North and South, as terms of geographical direction, are 
respected here, as elsewhere. Climatically, these terms 
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tenance cost correspondingly low. Underflow from the 
Sierra Nevada, together with the use of river water for 
irrigation, creates a ground supply that has been and is 
constantly being tapped by wells, from which water flows 
by hydrostatic pressure, or is pumped by electric or gas- 
engine power. Probably there is no other equal area 
within which Nature has provided a more abundant, or 
more conveniently distributed irrigation supply. The 
ereat inland valley stands today as an example to the 
world in the development and scientific use of irrigation. 


are entirely without honor. At the southern end of the 
San Joaquin Valley and at its northern boundary, like- 
wise at a point, in the interior of the State, two hundred 
miles north of that boundary, climatic conditions are 
practically the same. Go, however, from the sea coast 
east, across the Coast Range and across the valley to the 
summits of the Sierra Nevada, and nearly every sort of 
climate, from sub-tropie to arctic, will be encountered. 
The country to the west of the Coast Range possesses a 
delightfully equable climate. Over this range, in the 
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San Joaquin, there are wider ranges between the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. There is also noticeable absence 
of dampness that prevails along every sea coast. Very 
low percentages of humidity, especially during the sum- 
mer months, characterize the climate of the valley. With 
increasing altitudes in the Sierra Nevada, there are cor- 
respondingly increasing lower ranges of temperature, and 
increasing divergence between the temperatures of day 
and night. In the higher altitudes temperatures drop 
below freezing every night. During July, August and 
September, mid-day temperatures in the San Joaquin 
Valley range high. It is, however, interesting to note 
that increasing temperatures are nearly always accom- 
panied by decreasing percentages of humidity. Percep- 
tible heat is, therefore, very much less than that indicated 
by the thermometer. Men and animals perform the 

heaviest of farm work in the fields throughout the hot- 
test months of the year, entirely secure from the dangers 
that prevail in humid climates. Nights are refreshing; 
especially so to those who sleep out of doors in the cool 
dry air. As for the winters in the valley, severe cold is un- 
known. There are occasional frosts at night; sufficient 
to drive sap toward the roots of fruit trees and vines dur- 
ing their brief period of dormancy. The foothills that 
border the valley on its eastern rim are remarkably free 
from frost. This region, including both the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys, is known as the thermal belt. 
Within this belt sub-tropical fruits thrive. Oranges 
ripen and are harvested during November, December and 
January. Toward the end of February or first of 
March, almonds and apricots blossom throughout the val- 
ley, followed closely by all the other fruit trees. 


RAINFALL 


The period from October to April includes the usual 
rainy season. The actual period of rains varies slightly in 
duration with different years. It should not be supposed, 
however, that rains continue steadily during this season. 
Occasionally there may be a week or more during which 
rainy weather may prevail. For the most part, duration 
of rain is from one to three days. Frequently the rains 
come at night, followed by days of bright sunshine. In 
the center of the valley the average annual rainfall is 
about nine inches. Between the center and northern 
boundary the average increases gradually but percep- 
tibly. With increasing altitude in the Sierra Nevada 
there is greatly increasing precipitation. Generally, the 
weather between rains is delightful. Especially is this 
true during the California spring which begins in 
February. The long period of drought during summer 
and fall makes possible the production of many valuable 
crops that otherwise, could not be made. Dried fruits 
and raisins are cured in the open sunshine. Crops of al- 
falfa hay are cut and cured, and grain is harvested with- 
out danger of damage. Figs, grapes, olives, oranges and 
other fruits that like a warm, dry climate thrive and 
mature to perfection. Building construction in fact any 
out of door work can be planned and carried out without 
interruption or delay on account of weather. Electrical 
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storms are not frequent. 
known. 


Tornadoes or cyclones are un- 


- WINTER 

The annual dormant period of plant life is very short. 
Animals are not housed up during the winter. They 
feed in open pastures and continue to increase in weight. 
In no occupations are human activities circumscribed by 
long periods of enforced idleness on account of weather. 
The climate of California is unsurpassed. It offers ad- 
vantages not to be found elsewhere. People who live in 
the two great inland valleys enjoy California climate 
which means, all conditions considered, from season to 
season, and from year to year, more bodily comfort and 
less hardship than are found in most other parts of the 
world. The mountains or the sea coast are easily reached 
from any point in the valley. If temporary change is 
desired, it may be had in an infinite number of attrac- 
tive ways. 


IRRIGATIONAL PROGRESS 


Since the beginning of irrigation development the 
great inland valley of the State has been attracting peo- 
ple; people of foresighted judgment who have sought for 
themselves and their dependents the best that could be 
found. Following the period when wheat growing was a 
prime agricultural pursuit several enterprising individ- 
uals began ventures in the culture of fruits and grapes. 
Many of these efforts were on a large scale. Experience 
soon demonstrated a valuable fact. Soil and climatic 
conditions were such that with control of moisture and 
careful cultural methods a small piece of land could be 
made to yield large results. Since the demonstration of 
this fact, there has been a steady influx of people who 
have sought small farms. Large tracts within reach of 
canals were subdivided and taken by settlers in 10-, 20- 
and 40-acre pieces. This practice is responsible for the 
terms ‘‘Colonies’’ or ‘‘Colony Tracts’? in use through- 
out the irrigated areas of California. The era of coloni- 
zation began shortly after the first railroad was con- 
structed through the valley. To be precise, it began in 
Fresno County where the first diversion of water from 
Kings River was accomplished. As the boundaries of 
irrigation development were reached by settlement, 
canals were extended. Success followed earlier efforts 
and the diversion of water from other rivers was under- 
taken. Every district brought under irrigation attracted 
settlers. One after another the irrigation enterprises of 
this valley have become factors in progress and increase 
of population. Profitable production begat wealth and 
commerce. Towns that were but tank stations grew to 
be cities and more towns sprung up. It has been a great 
transformation, typical of a western country possessing 
the potential attributes that attract the highest types of 
humanity. In the years of progress there has existed a 
spirit of helpful enterprise. People have labored for 
profits as people always will. There have been many who 
at personal sacrifice of time and money, have accom- 
plished much for the common good. Kindly and helpful 
natural environment has permitted development along 
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THE GRAIN FIELDS TRANSFORMED 


such varied lines that today, in variety and quality of 
agricultural and horticultural production the San Joa- 
quin Valley stands unsurpassed. Enumeration may be 
tedious but we may venture some contrasting examples. 
CROPS 

The deciduous varieties of fruits common to north- 
ern, semi-frigid climates grow side by side with such sub- 
tropical varieties as the orange, grape fruit, and lemon, 
the fig of Smyrna and the olive of Palestine. Vines 
from Spain, France and Italy find a home environment 
together with those native to our northern states. 
Cereal crops of Egypt and our native Indian corn thrive 
in adjoining fields. The palm, acacia and eucalyptus 
thrive together with the elm, maple and cone bearing 
trees, indigenous to alpine and far northern regions. 
Horticultural authorities have stated that the valley pro- 
duces all the known fruits of the world, excepting those 
of the mild tropics. The catalogs of nurserymen 
enumerate adapted importations from Japan, China, 


India, Persia, Turkey, Russia, Australia, Africa and all 
the European lands. Plant life from wintry climes 
seems to benefit by transferrence to this climate, as do 
people. The reason for extraordinary growth and pro- 
ductivity of trees and vines and the early maturing of 
fruit in this valley is found in the fact of large annual 
percentages of clear unobstructed sunlight. Water 
vapor in the atmosphere lessens actinic value of the 
Hence in humid climates plant growth and 
perfect maturing of fruitage are retarded. In evidence 
of this fact we have a seeming climatic paradox. Citrus 
fruits ripen in this valley from four to six weeks earler 
than at points near the coast, two hundred to three hun- 
dred miles south. In the realm of purely agricultural 
production we find the same wide diversity. While 
large areas within irrigated districts are taken up by 
trees and vines there is yet a great deal of land used 
for grain. All of the commonly known cereal crops are 
grown extensively. Dry farming is practiced a great 


sun’s rays. 
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deal but results are problematical, depending upon the 
amount and distribution of annual rainfall. Such crops 
as Indian corn, Egyptian corn, Kaffir corn, Egyptian 
wheat, rice and nearly every known variety of edible 
beans are irrigated and produced in perfection. Al- 
falfa is the great forage crop. It grows luxuriantly, 
yielding heavy tonnage per acre. With widespread pro- 
duction of alfalfa, dairying has grown to be a promi- 
nent and very profitable industry throughout the val- 
ley. Vegetables in every known variety are grown, and 
fresh vegetables are had the year through. Aside from 
the wealth of agriculture and horticulture, lumbering is 
a prominent industry in the mountain regions. At many 
points flumes sixty to seventy-five miles long convey 
rough dimension lumber from mountain saw-mills to 
mills at transportation points in the valley. In the lower 
mountains and hills of the Sierra Nevada there are mines 
yet being profitably operated. Modern methods have 
made it possible to resume work in ground that was 
abandoned in the old days. Throughout the mountains 
there are vast deposits of baser metals that will, beyond 
doubt, be utilized at some time. One of the greatest 
sources of wealth has resulted from the development of 
mineral oil. Located at Coalinga im the southwestern 
part and extending several miles along the base of the 
Coast Range, is one of the greatest producing oil fields 
of the world. The value of the annual production of 
erude oil in this field, exclusive of by-products, is about 
$10,000,000, outstripping that of any other single com- 
modity produced in the valley. The production of great 
quantities of cheap fuel has revolutionized power gen- 
erating systems and stimulated manufacturing through- 
out the Pacific Coast. To the foregoing list of diverse 
production may be added granite of exceptionally fine 
quality, as well as sandstone and other building stones. 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 

The great inland valley is one immense valley extend- 
ing some 500 miles from Mt. Shasta on the north to 
Tehachapi on the south. The northern half, drained by 
the Sacramento River, is known as the Sacramento Val- 
ley, and that portion drained by the San Joaquin River 
is known as the San Joaquin Valley. 

In its relative geographical position, the San Joaquin 
Valley is fortunately situated. It occupies the center 
of California and lies between the two great centers of 
population in the State. 
territories about San Francisco Bay, have now a popu- 
lation of a million people. Los Angeles, city and county, 
together with cities of the south, have nearly as many 
In both of these localities, population is increas- 


San Francisco and adjacent 


more. 
ing rapidly. The local population of the valley is in- 
creasing in equally rapid ratio. There is therefore a 
constantly inereasing demand for the commodities pro- 
duced. For example: in the distribution of dairy prod- 
uce, aside from that which is taken locally, the product 
from the southern half of the valley, goes to Los Angeles ; 
that from the northern half, to San Francisco. Either 
of these places would gladly take the entire valley out- 
put. So it is, also, with many other of the staple food 
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commodities. The valley has not, as yet, produced vol- 
ume sufficient to fill the immediate demand. With a 
large territory of proven adaptability, it is indicated that 
there is room for many more people to engage profitably 
in the production of these commodities, for which there 
is an ever increasing demand. Of course, this condition 
exists for staple food products. With green and dried 
fruits, table grapes, raisins and wines, the world is our 
market. The Panama. Canal has already accelerated de- 
mand by reason of facility in shipments to remote points. 
Local transportation facilities are adequate. Besides two 
transcontinental lines of railway and numerous lateral 
lines, the valley has tidewater connection with San Fran- 
cisco Bay through the city of Stockton. Here, then, is 
an easily accessible portion of the earth’s surface that 
offers the widest diversity of promising opportunity and, 
as yet, uncrowded. With a population of about three 
hundred thousand, this territory produces and sells an- 
nually close to $150,000,000 worth of commodity. Its 
area is about equal to that of Italy, which has a popu- 
lation of over thirty millions. 

Considered generally, manufacturing has not, as yet, 
reached a prominent place in the industries of the val- 
ley. It has not kept quite up to the pace of increase in 
population and local demand. The city of Stockton is one 
of the principal manufacturing points in the State. Here 
are located some extensive plants making harvesting ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, traction engines, pump- 
ing and dredging machinery. There are throughout 
the valley, packing houses, canneries and wineries. These 
are especially prominent in Fresno and Kings counties 
where the bulk of dried fruits and raisins are handled. 
Creameries are numerous and very generally distributed 
throughout the valley. Stanislaus County leads the other 
counties of the State in butter production; while Merced, 
Madera, Fresno, Kings and San Joaquin counties are 
among the heaviest dairy producers in the State. In to- 
tality, the production within the eight associated coun- 
ties of the valley, amounts to three-fifths of the entire 
production of California. 

The development of hydro-electric power has become 
an important factor in the material progress of the val- 
ley. Herein the snow-fed rivers from the Sierra Nevada, 
At power stations located 
on these rivers that are a part of the San Joaquin drain- 
age system, there is generated and transmitted about 
70,000 horse power. But a small part of the available 
water power has been utilized. The rest remains to be 
developed as may meet the needs of an area within dis- 
tances of possible transmission. 


come again into prominence. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND SCHOOLS 

Tn its social organism, the San Joaquin Valley is made 
up of ranches, rural communities, colonies, villages, 
towns and cities. The list is given in the chronological 
order of the valley’s growth. From the least unit to 
the largest aggregate, all enjoy modern conditions. The 
telephone and rural mail delivery are adjuncts to nearly 
all country homes. <A great many have, also, electrie 
power and lighting facilities. The automobile has over- 
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DELTA LANDS AND THE FOOTHILLS 


come isolation which was formerly an objection to rural 
residence. It is indicated by the number of automobiles 
in use, that the people of the San Joaquin Valley appre- 
ciate the value of these machines, and, fortunately, can 
afford to use them. These people work. When it is de- 
manded of them, they work hard. In the time that they 
devote to work, they are not interrupted by hampering 
natural conditions. They know that industry in the 
right direction will bring a sure reward. Their reward 
consists of better pecuniary returns, less hardship and 
more comfortable leisure, than can be had in less favored 
localities. 

The pubhe school system of the valley is the best that 
modern knowledge and methods can devise. No effort 
nor money are spared in bringing the schools, both coun- 
try and city, up to the highest standard. The courses 
afford complete preparation for college. High school 
pupils are admitted to the University of California (one 
of the largest in the world) upon accredited scholarship. 
Public library systems are extended from centers to coun- 
ty seats, to cover rural districts throughout the counties. 

A main concrete paved highway has been constructed 


through the length of both valleys. A complete system 
of roads connecting all points with this main highway 
is assured. In several localities this collateral system 
has been provided. 

Practical and material conditions, utilities, publi 
and individual welfare, are of first importance in the 
We would be neghgent, 
however, if we stopped here in this description. No lo- 
cality possessing only workaday conditions, can be re- 
earded as ideally attractive. Recreation is essential to 
happiness. A country that requires of its people con- 
stant practical effort, except during periods of enforecd 
idleness, is not an attractive place to hve. In propor- 
tion to the time required for normal accomplishment, the 
people of these valleys can afford more leisure than is 
ordinarily possible in many other localities. With this 
possibility, there are extraordinary opportunities for rec- 
reation. If one, in a country district, tires of quietude, 
the attractions of cosmopolitan cities are within easy 
reach. The hunter or the angler may find the best of 
sport close at hand. To the lover of scenic grandeurs, 
the Sierra Nevada is a wonderland unexcelled in the 


consideration of any country. 
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world. Among these mountains are nature wonders, 
wholly unique, that in so far as known, do not exist any- 
where else. Here, on the western slopes of the range, at 
altitudes of from five thousand to seven thousand feet, 
the giant Sequoia trees grow—trees that are over thirty 
feet in diameter and over three hundred feet high—trees 
that scientists declare are the oldest living things on 
earth. In the heart of the Sierra is Yosemite, Nature’s 
supreme marvel of sculptured architecture; a wonder- 
land where stupendous miracles in granite are combined 
with meadow gardens of blossoming verdure. Here are 
the highest waterfalls in the world. Here thousands of 
people find, every year, rest and recuperation. Yosemite 
is the grand canyon of the Merced River. The Tuolumne 
flows through Hetch-Hetchy, another of the great gorges 
of the Sierra. The San Joaquin River has its sources 
among mountains fourteen thousand feet high. The can- 
yon of Kings River and the region about it, rivals any- 
thing else in the world in precipitous heights and depths 
of granite rocks and in magnificent forests. The sea 
coast of California, with its beautiful beaches and nu- 
merous resorts, offers attractions that draw thousands 
every year. All of these things are easily accessible from 
the San Joaquin Valley; and all of these things are en- 
joyed by its people. 


SETTLERS NEEDED 


The unoccupied spaces in this valley, surrounded by 
helpful natural environment, and all that has been added 
by progress and development, are awaiting the coming 
of more people. There will be found here opportunity 
for human activity in manifold diverse fields. The pres- 
ent age is one of strenuous endeavor. In every land and 
every life there are obstacles to overcome. The people 
who live in the great valley believe that they encounter 
here fewer obstacles and more benefits than they have 
found elsewhere. They believe that it is a good place to 
live. 

The foregoing description is intended to be general 
in its scope. Specific localities are mentioned, but only 
as they are related to the entire valley. No attempt has 
been made to go into details regarding specific localities 
as to their special adaptabilities or opportunities. The 
earnest inquirer, contemplating residence in the great 
inland valley, will wish to know in detail what oppor- 
tunities there may be in the different localities and in 
the different lines of industry that are possible within 
these localities. Each county that is an integral part of 
the Valley Counties Association has prepared books set- 
ting forth in detail the results obtaimed through actual 
practice in the different industries of their localities. 
Within these books will be found figures covering aver- 
age and specific individual returns and results. These 
books are designed to furnish detailed information to 
any who may become interested in the valley as a place 
of opportunity. In so far as it is possible to depict, by 
word and picture, the actual existing conditions, these 
books are most valuable to the investigating inquirer. 

It is hoped, however, that the people who become in- 
terested in the Sacramento or the San Joaquin Valley 
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and who are impelled to investigate it as a possible place 
of residence, will go farther than the reading of deserip- 
tive matter. 

Every effort has been made to convey an impression 
based upon the actual conditions. The investigator will 
find, however, that no written description can fully con- 
vey the impressiveness of this great valley and its re- 
sources. A personal visit with sufficient time for obser- 
vation, will be the most satisfying method of investiga- 
tion. 


THE EASTERN SHORE 


For convenience now this coast country may be made 
to inelude the east side of the bay, Contra Costa and Ala- 
meda counties. Contra Costa means ‘‘over against the 
coast,’’ and fronts the bay shore down nearly to Berke- 
ley. It has many small delightful valleys, and, ike Ala- 
meda County, is closely related to the market center of 
the State. These two counties have an exceptionally fine 
climate and much very rich soil. It is a region destined 
to become the kitchen garden of the bay cities, and will 
justify the high prices at which some of the farm lands 
are already held. Alameda has the extensive Livermore 
Valley, and nearer in toward the bay a wide alluvial re- 
gion very attractive to the truck-farmer and the orchard- 
ist. Much land down the east shore of the bay is yet to 
be reclaimed from the tides and made productive, but 
the two counties mentioned might well have a chapter, 
so important are they in location and in soil, climate and 
productions. The settler will find no more attractive 
counties in the State, not even in Southern California, 
in point of climate, and none more promising. Alameda 
County has Oakland and Berkeley for its chief cities, and 
its situation will make the whole county a suburb full of 
the country homes of those who do business in the bay 
cities. 

Contra Costa has a long bay frontage and is develop- 
ing manufacturing industries of many kinds. 


SAN MATEO COUNTY 


This is first traversed as we go south from San Fran- 
cisco, a region so close to the city yet so quiet and park- 
lke that it was early pre-empted for palatial country 
homes. It is a region of great beauty and a place for 
residence rather than for farms. It is full of growing 
towns. 


SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


This is sometimes called the richest valley in Cali- 
fornia. Its proximity to San Francisco, its fine climate 
and rich soil, made it a favored region from the first. It 
begins well up toward the city limits, lying along the 
lower arm of the bay and widening as we go south. It is 
sheltered continuously by mountain ridges from ocean 
winds, and is free from excessive heat in summer and 
from low temperatures in winter. The valley is about 70 
miles long, and has an average width of nearly 15 miles. 
The soil is dark, often black, loamy, in places gravelly, 
and is very productive. It is drained by a number of 
streams, which have a diminished flow in summer, the 
smaller ones disappearing, sinking as they approach the 
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valley. This augments the subterranean supply, and ar- 
tesian wells are numerous all over the valley at from 60 
to 100 feet. 

The seed farms of this valley add to its beauty, mak- 
ing it resemble a Persian carpet of many colors when the 
flower fields are in bloom. 

Flower and vegetable seed-growing have steadily in- 
creased its acreage until now the Eastern seed houses are 
largely supplied from this State. The seeds are ripened 
under climatic conditions which give them perfect vi- 
tality. 

The chief interest of the valley is fruit, and it is bet- 
ter known perhaps for its prunes than for the Lick Ob- 
servatory or the Stanford University. Its great orchard 
wealth makes it a delightful place of residence, and its 
Blossom Festival shows the visitor from one point 125 
square miles of bloom. San Jose is the chief city. 


SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 


West of the Santa Clara Valley is Santa Cruz County, 
across the Santa Cruz Mountains. It is a small county, 
40 miles long by about half as wide, with a curving shore 
corresponding to the curve of the mountain line. Its val- 
leys are rich, its average rainfall 25 inches, and its eli- 
mate remarkable for its evenness. The wide, high, grassy 
plateaus near the coast constitute fine grazing and dairy 
lands, and the county produces hay, grain, potatoes, the 
whole range of cereals, all kinds of fruit, including the 
lemon, and fine grapes and small fruits. The apple grown 
in the little Pajaro Valley is superior. It is commonly 
said that this is not an apple country, but the best proof 
is the apple itself. The Bellflower and Newtown Pippins 
from this little valley go to Germany, England, Seotland, 
South Africa and Australia. The Pajaro Valley has but 
45,000 acres, but exports an average of nearly 4,000 cars 
of apples a year. The fogs and sea winds, which come 
in across Monterey Bay make the climate for the apple, 
and soil cultivation do the rest. Crops are generally sold 
on the trees before maturing. Vast quantities of berries 
are also grown here. 


SAN BENITO COUNTY 

Across another ridge of mountains to the east les 
the sheltered county of San Benito, having two fine val- 
leys, the Hollister and the San Juan. The first is really 
a continuation of the Santa Clara Valley. The soil is 
moist, a deep, rich alluvium or sediment, light and loamy, 
and there are perhaps 20,000 acres in this one valley. 
The San Juan Valley was early settled, and is rich in 
soil and delightful in the temper of its seasons. The 
county raises grain, hay, fruit and garden seeds. Great 
seed farms, as noted elsewhere, are found in these coast 
valleys, which supply the large houses of the East. Thou- 
sands of acres here grow vegetable and flower seeds. 

The county is remarkable for the quality and volume 
of its hay, and, fittingly, is now raising good stock, and 
deeply engaged in making butter and cheese, and in 
planting orchards and vineyards. It is a good country. 


THE SALINAS VALLEY 
Going back to the main line, we are in the Salinas 
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Valley, a long, fertile valley of 100 miles and having 
about 550,000 acres. <A great wheat field once, to wheat 
is now added barley, and to barley fields the dairy and 
general farm. Sugar-beets are largely grown, and po- 
tatoes and hay. Grain is still a large product. The rain- 
fall is from 15 to 18 inches, irrigation is feasible for much 
of the land, but dependence is chiefly upon the clouds; 
irrigation is increasing, but land is held in large tracts, 
and there are many renters. Money is made in grain 
when conditions are favorable, and the table lands will 
long be given to cereals, but the black soils of the valley 
will presently be given to better crops and farmed in 
a better way. Fruits do well in many places; part of 
the wonderful apple valley of Pajaro is in this county, 
and hardly separable from this valley. There are rich 
farms, schools, churches, villages, the prosperous county- 
seat of Salinas, good transporation facilities and ready 
access to good markets. Few regions of the State offer 
better opportunities for the settler than the rich Salinas 
Valley. The great Del Monte Hotel is in this region, and 
Monterey, Pacific Grove and Carmel-by-the-Sea are resort 
towns with the most equable of climates and great beauty 
of situation. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY 


This, The Garden of the Bishop, is what the county 
of San Luis Obispo has been called, being the seat of one 
of the old Missions. It is a region of vast grain fields, 
big stock ranches, fine dairies and increasing orchards. 
The valleys are small, mere pockets in the hills, save 
the upper Salinas, which is a large basin rising into roll- 
ing hill lands and plains. Much of it is an oak park, 
and very beautiful, but not suited for small farms. It is 
a land of summer-fallow, where grain is grown and the 
farmer requires a good acreage. But the lands are low 
in price and the climate superior. 

On the coast side of the mountains is a stretch of 80 
miles of fine dairy land, the region being rich in native 
grasses. These are nourished by the sea mists and heavy 
rainfall of the immediate coast. Wharves and landings 
admit trading steamers, which take off all the surplus 
produce. 

There is much mineral wealth in the county, and 
pipe-lines from the great oil districts of the San Joa- 
quin Valley and from the Santa Maria Valley deliver oil 
for shipment at Port San Luis. This is the greatest oil 
port on the Coast. 

The rainfall part of the county is not sufficient for 
general farming, but the county as a whole produces 
good crops. There are many streams, and irrigation will 
be introduced wherever possible. 

Wonderful mineral springs are at Paso Robles, and 
a great tourist hotel is connected with one of the finest 
establishments for the remedial uses of water, outside 
of Europe. 

The Santa Ysabel is an old Spanish grant, now a fine 
modern dairy ranch with Holstein cows. <A lake of min- 
eral water is here, from springs pouring out 600,000 gal- 
lons a day. 
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The valley of Arroyo Grande has seed farms that send 
their product to every part of the East. Sugar-beets, 
beans and potatoes are also grown. 


This is a good county, and affords room for many 
more profitable farms. It is traversed by the Southern 
Pacific and has a local road. 


SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 


Santa Barbara County is mountainous, but the north- 
ern section contains four valleys of much importance. 
In the Santa Ynez and Los Alamos cereals are the chief 
product. Lompoe Valley was early colonized by Eastern 
or Middle West people, and is a prosperous agricultural 
and orchard region. The sea is nine miles away, and 
the climate is delightful. 


The Santa Maria Valley is much the largest and most 
populous. It has about 400 square miles, and is capable 
of supporting ten times the present population. On its 
southern border are great oil-fields producing yearly mil- 
lions of barrels of crude oil. There has never been a 
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erop failure, and it has no disadvantages which time will 
not cure. 

The county produces beets, potatoes, beans, onions, 
olives, lemons, walnuts, mustard seed, dairy products 
and apricots. Santa Barbara is the chief city, and known 
over half the world for its fine climate. It is the winter 
home of many people from the East and from England. 
Fronting it are the Channel Islands, and between them 
and the shore is a quiet stretch of water. 

In a broad way this constitutes the coast country, but 
scarcely hints its great charm of climate or its wealth 
of products. It is thought that three-fifths of the prunes 
of California and three-fourths of its apples are grown 
in this stretch of country. Beet-sugar, flour, wheat, bar- 
ley, hay, garden seeds, oil, bituminous rock, asphaltum, 
cement, lime, coal, live stock, butter and cheese, fruits, 
berries, vegetables, beans, olive-oil, walnuts are the prod- 
ucts of this coast country. All this will expand as water 


is supplied and intensive culture takes the place of whole- 
sale farming and population multiplies. 


Climatieally 


SPRING TIME IN THE ORCHARDS 
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it is a region equally charming with that of the famous 
South Coast of France. This is a statement which will 
bear the test of the closest scrutiny. For residence for 
health, and for comfort in the field and the real delight 
of the farmer’s outdoor life, there is nothing better on 
the planet. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The region best known, and usually referred to as 
Southern California, is not larger than the State of Dela- 
ware, or about one-third as large as the Sacramento Val- 
ley. It is substantially the orange country of the South, 
and includes a part of Los Angles County, a small corner 
of huge San Bernardino County, one end of Riverside 
County and a part of little Orange County. Upon this 
small territory the fame of California climate and pro- 
ductions chiefly rests. If you want to know why, the 
answer can be put in one word. The East has ‘‘dis- 
covered’’ this part of California—has invested in it, has 
made it a winter playground, has found its farm life 
profitable and fascinating. Visitors to the number of 
40,000 or 50,000 come here every season; so many have 
decided to stay that the rapid development of the country 
has surprised even Californians. 


DESERT TO GARDEN 


It was virtually a desert; it has been made a garden. 
Indifferent grazing lands and grain lands that sold from 
$50 down to $2.50 an acre have been sold for $500 up 
to $2,500 an acre. In no country of the world can one 
so well see the transformation wrought by water and cul- 
tivation as here. If the settler thinks the dry fields of 
the great agricultural area we have been overlooking un- 
promising, we can assure him that this region of the 
South looked more so. What has been done to make this 
land a paradise of beauty, of comfort, of commonplace 
opulence, can be done along the foothills of the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento valleys in orange-culture, and can 
be done in diversified farm products on 10,000,000 acres 
of California lands not fully occupied north and south. 
Do not expect some climatic secret here which is not 
found elsewhere in California. The change wrought here 
in a few years has been due to irrigation and the small 
farm. A like transformation is going on in a thousand 
localities, but more slowly for lack of numbers. These 
sections have equal advantages with the South, but set- 
tlers have not found it out. The great body of agricul- 
tural and horticultural California is a unit in point of 
climate, but the East has not yet ‘‘discovered’’ it. 


ORANGE GROVES 


Of course there is here a specialized farm hfe. Part 
of the fascination of the South is orange growing. It is 
a clean, compact, beautiful and profitable kind of farm 
life. It takes’strong hold of the imagination. It interests 
city people; it appeals to the business man who must rest 
and get into the country; it grips the rich man who, 
building a fine home in a delightful climate, wants some- 
thing to do. The poor man who can only buy ten acres 
of land, denies himself and economizes for five or six 
years while his trees are growing, and then has an in- 
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come of from $1,000 to $3,000 for the rest of his life. If 
his grove cost him after six years $750 an acre, it is worth 
$1,500 an acre, so that he has made a good investment. 
Many have grown their own trees from the seed, budded 
them, planted them, cultivated between rows the vege- 
tables, made ends meet for some hard years, and then gone 
to live on ‘‘Hasy Street.’’ 

The acreage of citrus fruits in bearing is about 60,000, 
and the gross value of the crop easily $30,000,000. That 
is to say, about 6,500 families owning from 5 to 20 acres 
of oranges have an income of $500 an acre. Many exceed 
this; some fall below it. Orange growing requires skill, 
good judgment, watchfulness, but it has insured for many 
years for the skillful grower a comfortable income in the 
midst of much beauty of surroundings, and in a better 
climate than that of Italy. The rapid development of 
this southern country has been phenomenal, and there is 
more than tourists and climate to explain it. Back of it 
all, and the chief explanation of it all, is a country of 
definite and positive productive power. Land values are 
high, and the water-supply at present fairly limited to 
the area now under cultivation. There is here a large 
leisure class, and opulent settlers have bought and 
planted orange groves, but they have no advantage which 
the men of energy and small means can not share with 
them on equal terms. 
lightful and whose income invites to luxurious living, 
whose homes front on fine boulevards or who live in cities 
close by their orange groves, were many of them poor 
men at the outset. They came into a land that seemed 
to offer nothing but clmate and scenery, and what they 
have done ean still be done here in exceptional places, 
and generally in other localities. For Southern Califor- 
nia, with its beautiful homes and high average prosperity, 
is but an object-lesson, an example of what can be done 
elsewhere over large areas of this wonderful State. 


The men whose work is now de- 


WIDER RANGES OF FARM LIFE 


Only a fraction of Southern lands is devoted to 
oranges and other citrus fruits. The real Southern Cali- 
fornia has much diversified farm hfe. It begins about 
Santa Barbara with walnut groves and olive orchards 
and vegetable gardens, and includes oranges and lemons. 
Farther south are extensive bean fields and orchards of 
prunes, peaches, apricots and a large district producing 
walnuts almost exclusively. 

The production of lima beans is a large industry in 
Ventura County. About eight million pounds are 
shipped annually, the yield being from 20 to 25 sacks 
per acre, worth in the market from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
sack, 


RICH VALLEYS 


Here is the Santa Clara Valley of the South, reaching 
down to the sea and drained by the little turbulent Santa 
Clara River. It has much rich farming land, many or- 
chards and oranges, and lower down the valley a great 
sugar factory and wide stretches of sugar-beets. Nearer 
Los Angeles and running into the borders of the city is 
the San Fernando Valley, once given to wide wheat fields, 
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now to orchards of olives and to various farm products, 
as well as cereals. 

The San Gabriel Valley eastward from the city is 
rich and beautiful, with high priced lands and varied 
products. Southward from Los Angeles and quite open 
to the sea is the walnut country of Santa Ana, Anaheim, 
Fullerton and Whittier. The walnut is a native of Persia, 
and a walnut grove ranks next to an orange grove in 
dignity, beauty and profit. The trees are a little slower 
in coming to bearing, and the grower must reckon ten 
years of waiting. But planted 50 feet apart, there is 
room for inter-culture for about six years, which reduces 
the final cost. 

Near the coast are great fields of celery on peat 
lands. The crop goes East in the late fall, and represents 
a large and prosperous industry. 


DRY LANDS 
Going down the coast we touch a large territory of 
dry lands given to grain and farmed in a careless way, 


producing light crops, but farmed as elsewhere in large 
tracts of hundreds and of thousands of acres, by indi- 


FOUND IN ALL PARTS OF CALIFORNIA 
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vidual owners or renters. Back of San Diego, and a few 
points higher up the coast, are small bodies of irrigated 
land outside of the citrus orchards, which are extensive. 
There are a great many small valleys very beautiful and 
productive, many of which have streams or are supplied 
with water. A movement is organized at San Diego to 
colonize lands for intensive culture, with a very small 
farm unit. 


San Diego, in the county of San Diego, has a popula- 
tion of 50,000 people; is a “‘port of call’’ with a good 
harbor, and will be one of the large cities of the South. 
It has a good, but not large, tillable back country, but 
will make the most of its small valleys, and make them 
ideally productive by careful and wise cultivation. In 
time the region back of the city will be very beautiful 
with homes, orchards and vineyards. Irrigation will 
always tend to make a region beautiful by high eulti- 
vation. 


In the Julian and Smith mountains superior apples 
are grown, and there is money in this crop wherever it 
ean reach the hungry market. In all the region above 
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and back of the city of San Diego there is room for the 
thrifty and enterprising settler. 

This is true of all the region we have skimmed over 
here in this Edenland of the South, but the man who is 
looking in this direction must remember that, as popula- 
tion makes land values, and population here has been 
rapidly increasing for years, an investment now means 
substantial capital. But this is balanced generally by the 
returns. It is worth looking into more fully than we can 
in these pages, and the inquirer can easily ‘‘post’’ him- 
self by writing to Boards of Trade in the various cities 
of the South. 

IMPERIAL VALLEY 


This valley is a part of the great Colorado Desert in 
the southeast corner of the State. It was a region of 
drought and barrenness in which only a few Indians 
roamed, finding scanty subsistence by a rude kind of 
agriculture in spots along the river moistened by over- 


flow. In January, 1901, no white man was in this val- 
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ley. In January, 1903, there were 2,000 settlers. A year 
and a half later the number had mounted to 7,000. Today 
there are 20,000 people, with six towns, a railroad, an 
electric line, electric light and power, hotels, banks, opera- 
houses, schools and churches and 275,000 acres under 
cultivation. The area of irrigable land is 700,000 acres 
and the valley embraces 1,000,000 acres in California, 
and 700,000 more in Mexico. It is delta land, the work 
of the great Colorado River. Its depth is very great, 
and the quality of the soil so fine, so loose and loamy, so 
free over wide areas from any excess of injurious salts, 
as to be a farmer’s joy and pride. Nothing has been 
lacking this half-century or more, but somebody with 
courage to put water on this desert. 

The Laguna Dam, which regulates waterflow above 
Yuma for the canals of the Yuma Project, one of the 
Government’s great irrigation plants, will tend to make 
the river safe for this section, and the further diversion 
of water for irrigation up the river will eliminate danger 
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from overfiow. It is part of the new policy of the Govy- 
ernment to safeguard the settler as far as possible from 
damage by flood-waters, and the Colorado will be kept 
in bounds and made to serve. 


The water of the Colorado, appropriated and con- 
trolled by the California Development Company, is suf- 
ficient to irrigate the acreage in California and as much 
more below the Mexican line. This company has the first 
right of diversion. Government records, covering a period 
of ten years, show a mean annual discharge of the river 
to be 15 times as great in volume as that used today to 
irrigate the immense acreage now in farms. This is the 
first question in the desert, water, and the permanence 
of the supply. The rest is climate. The heat is too dry 
to be oppressive in the hottest months; men work in the 
field without danger; three-fourths of the year the 
weather is pleasant and the winters are delightful. The 
absence of rain means the absence of mud, and the 
winters are not cold. Vegetation is scarcely interrupted. 
The valley is no longer ‘‘desert,’’ and as the traditional 
heat of the region was due to the absence of vegetation, 
green fields and the foliage of trees are working a great 
change. As orchards and shade trees by the roadside 
multiply, and the area of green fields and vineyards ex- 
pands, the heat will be modified and the whole region 
will become a vast and beautiful oasis. 


Given water for irrigation, a soil rich with stored 
energies which foster plant growth, and a temperature 
which stimulates development, you are prepared for the 
startling change which a few years have produced. The 
erops that are raised here are almost unbelievable— 
the growth of trees by the canals, of fruit-trees in the 
fields, the early bearing of vines and the precocity of all 
kinds of plant life. Alfalfa seems to enjoy getting down 
into the silt, and has its roots quickly buried 10 feet 
below the surface; cantaloupes run riot, and the first 
planting made fortunes for the sagacious ones; onions 
are a good crop, and 60 to 75 cars were produced this 
year, the growers receiving two cents per pound. Broom 
corn matures perfectly and the yield is large. Over two 
tons of millet were grown to the acre after a crop of 
barley had been harvested. Cabbage for export will be 
largely grown. Oranges are showing well, and dates will 
probably be extensively grown. There are large fields 
of asparagus, and this will be a profitable crop. The 
dairy promises good returns, and the production of al- 
falfa, barley and hogs is already large. Grapes are ready 
for market as early as May, and are shipped successfully 
to New York, bringing fancy prices for the grower. Figs 
ripen several weeks ahead of the same crop in other lo- 


calities. 
COTTON GROWING 


Cotton has been tried out very fully for several years, 
with the result that 15,000 acres were planted in 1910. 
It is now certain that a new industry is fully established, 
the short staple upland cotton producing a good com- 
mercial fiber, and the first planting by men knowing 
little of the industry has produced a bale and a_ half 
per acre. Something has been learned about irrigating 
and planting the seed, and it is beleved that the output 
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per acre will be inereased. The growing season lasts 
from March to December and the cotton is uniform in 
staple and color. The heat and dryness of the air will 
probably keep out the boll weevil. 

At Yuma, Egyptian, or long staple cotton, has been 
successfully grown, and Yuma is in the same general 
climatic belt as Imperial Valley. 

A feature of the valley is the success of poultry. Great 
herds of turkeys range the alfalfa fields, largely carmg 
for themselves. 


Everywhere are homes and growing crops, vineyards 
and orchards, and the miracle of irrigation is transform- 
ing what seemed but waste lands, and making one of the 
great producing centers of the world. 

There is no puble land in the area now supplied 
with water, and land can only be had by buying from 
private owners at current prices. 


Land values are shifting constantly, but crops and 
produce of the lands are selling at good prices, and the 
income from lands would justify a higher valuation than 
is being placed on them. The opportunities for settlers 
are still good and the area of tillable lands will steadily 
widen as the canal system is extended. The days of ex- 
periment have gone by and the miracle of irrigation is 
here before the eye. 


SOME DESERT NEIGHBORS 


On the main line of the Southern Pacific is Coachella 
Valley, a dozen miles wide by perhaps 20 long. Here 
the desert again is green. Water spouts up from artesian 
fountains and another oasis is spreading. The higher 
sections are watered by pumps. There is thought to be 
water enough for the entire valley. If so it will be a 
closely settled and well-tilled valley. There are four 
towns in this valley—Indio, Coachella, Thermal and 
Mecca. At the latter place the Agricultural Department 
has long had a date garden, seeking to determine the fit- 
ness of this desert for this special fruit and to test vari- 
eties. There seems little doubt but that California will 
add dates to its long list of foreign fruits. The earliest 
fruit and vegetable section in the United States is here 
in the delta of the Colorado. Both Indio and Coachella 
are below the sea level, as is also a part of the Imperial 
Valley. 


At Yuma the Government is about ready to turn 
water on a large acreage on both sides of the river. The 
Yuma Valley in Arizona has long been cultivated, but 
with intermittent water supply and, under the splendid 
provisions for watering these lands, now about com- 
pleted by Government engineers, there will be here a 
commercial city to which a large farm area will be tribu- 
tary. There is a considerable acreage on the California 
side, and water is ample to cover all the available lands. 
Plans are projected for watering limited areas farther 
up the river and the outlook is that verdure will take the 
place of barrenness for many miles along this turbulent 
stream, and that productive farms will be cut out of the 
desert to supply the mining regions up as far as the 
Needles. The opportunity to get a valuable holding is 
here exceptionally good. 
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The old prejudice against the desert is gone, and now 
it is only a question of water and capital to develop it. 
Then the desert puts on another face. The interested 
settler will do well to write to such points as El Centro, 
Imperial County; to Coachella and Yuma for details 
which can not be given here. 
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and vegetables, with fruit of many kinds, wine grapes, 
walnuts and _ berries. 
apples. 

Sonoma Valley is about 20 miles long by 8 miles 
wide, with a deep rich soil. 

Petaluma Valley lies to the west of Sonoma, and is a 


This county produces superb 


MORTGAGES FLEE FROM COWS, ALFALFA AND HOGS 


NORTH COAST AND MOUNTAIN VALLEYS 


The counties north of San Francisco Bay are im- 
portant enough to claim the attention of the dairyman, 
the vineyardist, the fruit-grower and also the general 
farmer. 

The first is Marin. Small, with a limited area of 
tillable land, but a fine dairy section and close to the 
market at San’ Francisco. It produces good apples and 
has a moist, cool climate. 


INLAND VALLEYS 


Sonoma County is one of the best agricultural coun- 
ties in the State, and having a good rainfall, irrigation 
is not practiced. The products are corn, hay, grain, hops 


region widely celebrated for its poultry. Whole hill 
slopes are white with leghorns. The business is profit- 
able where managed by experts. 

Russian River Valley is narrow, but fertile, and 
reaches far up into Mendocino County. Its lower 
stretches claim many summer visitors from the bay 
region, and the hills are full of campers. 

Napa Valley was early settled and widely known as 
‘‘Napa the Beautiful,’’ excursions from San Francisco 
being a feature for many years. It is about 35 miles 
long by from one to five miles wide, and full of farms, 
orchards and vineyards. The Napa River is a tidal stream 
and boats run to Napa City. The county is noted for its 
vineyards and for its fine climate and mineral springs. 
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Lake County is reached through Napa or Sonoma, an 
inland, inter-mountain county, very sunny, very dry, 
very beautiful with mountains and valleys and lakes and 
celebrated for its many fine mineral springs. Big Valley, 
Potter Valley and others are rich farming regions. Rail- 
roads are projected, but as yet unbuilt. Mendocino, 
Humboldt and Del Norte counties are directly on the 
coast, and constitute chiefly the great redwood forest 
wealth of the State. 

The rainfall is ample for crop production and in the 
mild air crops are prodigious. Mendocino has many 


MAP OF CALIFORNIA 


dairies, large stock interests, many small valleys and 
growing orchards. Wool is a large product. Kel River 
is a fine rich valley, with its outlet in Humboldt County. 
The Ukiah Valley is best known. The predominant in- 
terest of all this region is lumbering. Humboldt County 
has a fine harbor and on it the growing city of Eureka. 

The whole north coast is benefited by the completion 
of the Northwestern Pacific Railroad, which now con- 
nects this region with San Francisco. 

Humboldt County has a fine harbor and shelters much 
shipping. In the north, Siskiyou County has much farm 
and grazing land and a number of fine valleys. Scott 
and Shasta valleys have long been occupied. Butte Valley, 
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embracing about 40,000 acres, has been a grazing country, 
but is now being settled by farmers. A colony of Dun- 
kards is well established, and a colony of Mennonites has 
recently purchased a large tract. These religious people 
are farmers, thrifty and simple in their habits, and are 
desirable citizens. 

The soil of Butte is rich, the climate mild but bracing, 
and all cereals save corn, and all the hardy vegetables 
and fruits do well. Apples will be grown and the dairy 
will flourish. There are several growing towns. ‘The 
elevation is about 4,000 feet. The Southern Pacific is 
pushing a line through the Klamath Falls country which 
will connect with the present line far up in Oregon. This 
traverses the Butte Valley, and opens up the irrigated 
lands about Klamath Falls, where the Government is 
building a great irrigation plant. 

The western slope of the Sierra is from 40 to 70 
miles wide and 500 miles long. The old mining coun- 
ties along this slope have many farms and towns and 
some delightful valleys. Up to 5,000 feet the winters 
are not cold, and at 1,500 feet snow rarely falls. <A 


home with mountain people, 
miners, stockmen, lambermen has much to recommend it 
and the cheaper lands and lighter air of the region make 
it attractive for many. Schools and churches are every- 
where. 


farmers, fruit-growers, 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

The northern coast. and the elevated valleys of the 
Sierras have a bracing climate, delightful summers, but 
a sharper winter air than in the body of agricultural 
California, yet still Californian in its mildness. They 
are the outlying regions, having generally a prosperity 
of their own and a moderate growth of population and 
of real estate values. 
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TEMPERATURE, RAINFALL AND SNOWFALL IN EACH COUNTY IN 1914. 
(Compiled from the Report of the United States Weather Bureau, San Francisco.) 
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*County seat. When there is no observation station at the county seat some other station is given. There is no observation station in Contra Costa, 
Kings, Napa, San Mateo or Sutter counties. In the last named the figures for Yuba may be accepted as correct, as Marysville is on the opposite side of 
the river. The snowfall in the mountains is more or less heavy; it rarely falls in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. At Summit, in Placer County, 
361.5 inches of snow fell, and at Tamarack, in Alpine County, 286 inches of snow were recorded in 1914. ‘ 

Summary for the year 1914: Probably not in a decade have weather conditions given such general satisfaction as during the year 1914. The rainfall 
was above normal and was very well distributed both as to time and place; there were few frosts, and very little damage resulted. The rainfall was 
unusually heavy in the winter, and floods caused considerable damage in the north in January and in the south in February. Bridges were washed away, 
towns were flooded and railroad traffic demoralized. The winter and early spring months were very warm, and vegetation was from three to four weeks 
earlier than usual. December was the coldest month since State records were begun in 1897. The winter snowfall was the heaviest in years. It was well 
packed and melted slowly, yielding a plentiful supply of water for all purposes through the summer months. 
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S THE source of the raw materials of food, 
AM clothing and shelter for the world the soil occu- 
pies a position of unique importance to man and 
animals, which, if comparisons were not odious, would 
place it paramount to all other interests of mankind. 
While, however, the conservation of all the soil’s re- 
sources has received but scant attention, the significance 
thereof is much more fully appreciated and comprehend- 
ed than its nature, variation and mode of functioning 
as such indispensable factor in our existence. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that my readers are fully aware of the 
overwhelming .importance of the soil to the material 
welfare—if nothing more—of the human family, I shall 
not go into a discussion of the economic phases of the 
subject, but shall confine myself to some interesting dis- 
cussion with reference to the nature of soils, particular- 
ly of California soils. I shall attempt, moreover, to 
bring out as popularly and as clearly as I can how a 
soil’s nature, in the broader sense of that term, is re- 
lated to the kind and quantity of crops which it can 
produce and other factors concerned with the produc- 
tion of a fertile soil or with the maintenance of such. 
THE TEXTURE AND STRUCTURE OF SOILS 

As may appear obvious, the soil is not a sold mass 

of rock particles, but one in which the spaces about the 
particles are of considerable size. This total pore-space 
as it is called, will vary from 40 per cent in the coarser 
sands to 60 per cent in the finest silts and clays. In 
other words on the average every acre foot of soil in 
depth is only one-half solid material, the balance being 
empty space. For optimum conditions with respect to 
the plant’s air and moisture supply, half of such open 
space should be filled with water and half with air. 
The air and water supply of soils is therefore in con- 
siderable degree regulated by the ‘‘texture of the soil,’’ 
as it is called, and by which we mean the mechanical 
composition thereof. This mechanical composition is 
determined by separating a soil into the various amounts 
of each of its component sizes of soil grains. It must 
be remarked here, however, that another factor besides 
pore-space and even more markedly than the latter, 


regulates the water supply. This factor is the total 
surface of the soil particles within the soil. While pore- 
space, as we have seen, varies relatively little between 
the coarsest and the finest soils, the surface is enor- 
mously different between them. Water is not only 
spread over the surfaces of these particles, but a larger 
surface means usually a greater retention of water, and 
since water serves to dissolve off the minerals from the 
surfaces of soil particles and yields them as food to the 
roots of plants, we can readily see the important re- 
lationship of the internal surface of a soil to its fertility. 

In this connection we are brought to consider soil 
structure as distinguished from soil texture. By the 
latter we mean the coarseness or fineness of a soil or the 
proportions of sands, silts and clay which it contains. By 
structure we mean the kind of aggregate particles built 
up in a soil from these single particles through the 
cementing action of organic matter, various salts, frost, 
changes in temperature, tillage, action of roots of plants, 
action of bacteria, lower animals, ete. These more or 
less loosely cemented soil-particle aggregates determine 
the structure of a soil and modify very materially its 
total surface, and hence its. water holding power, air 
holding power, and available laboratory space, as it were, 
for the manufacture of soluble plant foods. These ideas 
with reference to soil texture and structure must be 
borne in mind when the discussion below given is con- 
sidered. There are perhaps but few people who realize 
how enormous the internal surface of soils is and for 
that reason it is hard for the uninformed to realize what 
a profound role is played by it in the economy of plant 
nutrition. It may be said that in an acre of soil to a 
depth of four feet the total surface may vary from 40 to 
50 square miles in the coarse sands to about 300 or more 
square miles in the finest clay loams and clays. 

One of the prime objects in soil management should 
be to make such skillful use of tillage, liming, draining 
and the introduction of organic matter as will insure 
an ideal condition for the formation of aggregates of 
soil particles known as compound particles, or in other 
words, to make certain of proper soil structure. 
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THE SOIL AS A MEDIUM OF PLANT GROWTH 


The soil attains its greatest measure of usefulness 
when it permits the largest and most healthful develop- 
ment of the roots of plants. It is therefore of value in 
agriculture in such measure as it approaches the ideal 
condition as a medium for plant, or more specifically, 
of root growth. In other words, the development of the 
above ground parts of plants merely mirrors the de- 
velopment of their below ground parts—the roots. That 
being the case, and the investigations of many men in 
many places will bear out this assertion, it follows that 
one can only succeed in making the soil function suc- 
cessfully as a producer of plant growth by providing 
therein, as nearly as may be, the conditions which are 
congenial to a wide ramification of roots. It becomes 
logical therefore to inquire, What are such congenial con- 
ditions for root development ? 

To answer that query it is necessary first to under- 
stand that there are certain indispensable requirements 
for plant growth, including roots and tops. These are 
air, moisture, plant food, heat and hght. The first four 
are common to both roots and tops. The last named is 
necessary for the tops of plants only and, since it per- 
force accompanies the supply of heat which comes prin- 
cipally from radiation from the sun, we shall give it 
such consideration as it needs under the head of heat. 
We may now, to advantage, give to each of these prime 
necessities for plant growth more detailed attention. 


The Air Supply—Plants are no exception to the gen- 
eral rule that living things, from the simplest to the 
complex, must have a sufficient supply of air in order 
to carry on their normal functions. While this general 
idea is pretty thoroughly understood by the layman, 
there is at least one phase thereof which the average in- 
dividual does not in the slightest appreciate. I refer to 
the absolute necessity of oxygen for the roots as well as 
for the tops of plants. While in the case of aquatic 
plants such oxygen is necessary only in small quantity, 
and in the case of others in large quantity, it is 
none the less indispensable. Space will not permit 
my fuller discussion of the evidence adduced by inves- 
tigators to prove the close relationship between air sup- 
ply for the roots of plants and the well-being of the latter. 
I need but refer the reader to the splendid contributions 
of soil physicists on this point as typified by that part 
of King’s ‘‘Physies of Agriculture,’’ which deals with 
that subject. Suffice it to say here that it has been dem- 
onstrated beyond peradventure of a doubt that, other 
things being equal, the growth of plants in soils is a 
function of the air supply for their roots. If the reader 
will bear this point in mind he will the more readily 
grasp the cogency of statements made below anent Cali- 
fornia soils and their productiveness. 

The Moisture Supply—That water is an essential 
material to plant growth becomes at once obvious when 
one considers: First, that seldom less than three-fourths 
of the weight of plants consists of that simple chemical 
compound of hydrogen and oxygen. Second, that water 
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is the vehicle by which available plant food is carried 
up to the plant factory—the leaves. Third, that water 
is necessary to the life and well-being of plants and to 
the purely chemical as well as biochemical chances which 
must occur in soils if plants’ roots are to be supplied 
with so-called available or usable plant food. 


The Heat and Light Supply—tThe heat and light nec- 
essary to plant growth are, of course, almost entirely re- 
ceived from the radiant energy of the sun. The abso- 
lute dependence of plants on heat is well illustrated by 
the fact that but very few seeds will germinate at the 
freezing temperature, that the earliest crops are pro- 
duced on the driest and hence the warmest soils and that 
that most luxuriant plant growth is obtained in the 
tropics and other regions of high temperatures on the 
earth’s surface. The reasons for such dependence of 
plants on heat are very well known and can be summed 
up as follows: First, the activity of the individual cells 
of which plants are composed is dependent upon a cer- 
tain degree of temperature for the accomplishment of 
chemical and biochemical reactions by them which are 
essential to life. Second, chemical reactions are doubled 
in rate with every rise of 50 deg. F., thus hastening the 
transformation in the soil of insoluble to soluble plant 
food materials. Third, the bacterial activity in the soil, 
which is responsible for some of the chemical reactions 
by which plant foods are made soluble from insoluble, 
must have enough warmth in order to activate. For 
example, the best work of nitrate-producing bacteria 
takes place at a temperature of about 86 deg. F. 

Light is necessary only for the tops of plants, but is 
there absolutely indispensable since the green coloring 
matter of the plant leaves known as chlorophyll, which 
is the agent in the manufacture of sugars and starches 
from earbonie acid gas from the air and water from the 
soil, can not work in the absence of light. The latter 
furnishes the energy for that most interesting and still 
mysterious process. 

The Plant Food Supply—We have now known for 
over a century that of the eighty odd chemical elements 
known there are but ten which are essential to the life of 
plants. They are carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
phosphorous, sulphur, potassium, magnesium, calcium 
and iron. The first three are obtained from the air and 
from water, and if the latter is properly supplied and 
conserved plants will not suffer for the want of those 
elements. The other seven essential elements are obtained 
by the roots of plants from the chemical compounds 
in solution in the soil water. One of them, nitro- 
gen, may be obtained from the air by certain classes of 
plants—the legumes, including clovers, alfalfa, vetch, 
peas, beans, ete.—through assistance rendered by a class 
of bacteria which lives in little nodules on their roots. 
The chemical compounds otherwise referred to as being 
in the soil water are derived by weathering of the min- 
erals of which soils are largely composed and which, 
of course, are in turn derived from the rocks from which 
they were originally split off. When soils are formed 
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WATER IN ABUNDANCE 


from a few minerals like quartz, which contain very little 
if any of the essential elements aboved named, the latter 
must be added in some form commonly known as fer- 
tilizers. 

CALIFORNIA SOILS IN THE LIGHT OF THE FOREGOING 

From the principles above enunciated it follows that 
soils must of necessity show great variations with ref- 
erence to their supply of air, moisture, heat and plant 
food not only under given set of climatic conditions, but 
more particularly under different climatie conditions. 
Thus in a region of much rainfall, in which clay forms 
more rapidly, we should expect a predominating number 
of clay soils with excessive water-holding power, espe- 
cially in the subsoil into which much of the clay is beaten 
by heavy rains. But if that is so they must of necessity 
have a more limited air supply. Also when soils hold 
much water they use up so much heat in the evaporation 
of water that the soil only with difficulty attains the 
degree of temperature optimum for plants. Then too in 
soils with much clay and much water, roots can not 
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IMPORTANT ASSETS 


develop widely and deeply for reasons explained above, 
or in other words, their foraging surfaces is decreased. 
Finally in a region of much rainfall much better oppor- 
tunities for the leaching out of plant food are available 
and particularly of that fraction of the plant food known 
as the supply of available plant food, which is the only 
portion that plants’ roots can assimilate. 

Conversely, it follows that in the other extreme of 
climate or, in other words, in the arid as contradistin- 
guished from the humid region, the drawback above 
pointed out must largely disappear and be replaced by 
as many advantages. Thus in California, which belongs 
in the arid region of small rainfall in a limited season, 
clay forms more slowly. Soils here are thus predomi- 
nantly of the lighter or sandier variety. It follows from 
that, that air must penetrate into them with greater facil- 
ity and to a greater depth; also that excessive amounts of 
water will more readily drain away. But these are con- 
genial conditions for a large and deep root development. 
Therefore roots must have a much larger area of soil 
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surface from which to obtain the great necessities to their 
existence above enumerated. The climate of the arid 
region insures to plants, moreover, similar advantages 
with regard to heat and plant food. For the larger num- 
ber of days of sunshine, which we have along with the 
warmer sun in summer, and the very mild winter tem- 
peratures operate to maintain a much greater amount 
of heat in our soils. Likewise in the absence of excessive 
and continuous rainfall, there must occur the minimum 
leaching effect and hence arid soils, to which ours belong, 
must contain far more of the elements found in soils 
which are essential to plant growth. 
THE DEPTH OF CALIFORNIA SOILS AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 

Briefly, therefore, the climatic conditions peculiar 
to the arid region have made possible the formation in 
California of soils popularly spoken of as deep, well 
aerated, and rich or well supphed with plant food. Their 
depth, moreover, is at once the most characteristic and 
most valuable asset of California soils. For greater 
depth means, popularly speaking, greater foraging sur- 
face. From what has been said above it stands to reason 
that a plant root which covers two hundred soil particles 
and therefore has available to it all the plant food carried 
in the water films which invest them, must have twice the 
chances for a successful and vigorous growth that are 
possessed by a similar plant whose root sytem has only 
available for its spread one hundred soil particles of the 
same kind. A proper understanding of this simple fact 
renders easy the explanation of the celebrated fertility 
and durability of arid soils. It is the key, moreover, and 
this is very important, to the development of systems of 
soil management in California which, so far from re- 
ducing the wonderful intrinsic fertility of our soils, will 
render possible the enhancement thereof. 

We therefore have the advantage of not only much 
more of the important plant food elements in an acre 
foot of California soils than exist in an acre foot of an 
Eastern soil because of the lack of leaching here, but for 
every acre three feet in depth offered the roots of plants 
by Eastern or humid soils, our soils offer at least six feet 
in depth of such available and congenial soil surface. In 
many of our soils these depths are much greater. 

A little reflection will make it obvious that the logical 
outcome of such a condition as that above described for 
California soils, is that they will last longer not only 
because they have been leached less but because the roots 
of plants have so much more soil surface to draw upon 
for their food. Fertilizers need therefore to be used 
sparingly, if at all on many of our soils, thus making 
the cost of maintaining a fertile soil a much smaller one 
in California than in Eastern states or other humid re- 
gions. California soils contain, on the average, ten times 
as much lime as Eastern soils, about three times as much 
potash and about the same quantity of phosphoric acid. 
This is true when equal weights or volumes of soils from 
the two regions are compared. If we assume that our soils 
have only twice the amount of surface (they have much 
more) suitable for root development possessed by East- 
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ern soils, then there is on the average, available for the 
use of plants, twenty times as much lime in the soils of 
California as in the Eastern states, six times as much 
potash, and twice as much phosphoric acid. The condi- 
tion with respect to nitrogen is that in reality most Cali- 
fornia soils are poorer than Eastern soils in that impor- 
tant element, weight for weight, or volume for volume, 
but here again depth and extent of soil surface enter into 
the subject and owing to the greater depth of our soils 
considerably more nitrogen is available for the uses of 
plants than in Eastern soils, taking averages for consider- 
ation. 

THE ONE GREAT DEFICIENCY IN CALIFORNIA SOILS 

The one great deficiency in all the arid soils of Cali- 
fornia, such particularly as those of our interior valleys, 
is organic matter. The latter is the characteristic com- 
ponent of agricultural soils and distinguishes them from 
masses of disintegrated rock particles. It is a material 
which maintains a good structure in soils in accordance 
with principles above explained; it is the chief source 
of carbonic acid gas, which dissolved in the soil water 
helps to change insoluble to soluble plant food materials ; 
it is the source of nitrogen for most crops; it furnishes 
earbon and other materials as sources of energy for soil 
bacteria of various kinds which are essential to the main- 
tenance of an available plant food supply. 

Many methods may be employed to make good this 
deficiency in California soils. Barnyard manure should 
be used to plow under as the first choice, whenever it is 
available. The next method should be the deep incor- 
poration through plowing of green manure crops or cover 
crops. In the southern part of California the vetches 
serve best for this purpose. In other parts of California 
burr clover or Canada field peas may be used, or one of 
these mixed with grain lke barley, oats, wheat or rye. 
When none of the legumes can be employed a cover crop 
of the grains alone will assist. When none of these 
methods is practicable, well-rotted bean straw or spoiled 
alfalfa hay, preferably, or other forms of straw and 
weeds, both green and dry, should be mixed with a small 
quantity of stable manure and thoroughly packed and 
moistened. This will make a large mass of well-rotted or- 
ganic matter which is excellent for incorporation with the 
soil. In valleys with a very long, hot summer, organic mat- 
ter of some kind should be placed on the surface of the 
ground, especially in orchards, to keep the soil cool and 
moist. This will prevent rapid oxidation or ‘‘burning 
out’’ of the organic matter. This operation, which is 
ealled ‘‘mulching,’’ can be carried out about May 15 or 
June 1 and cultivation discontinued for the balance of 
the summer. 

IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE OF GALIFORNIA SOILS 

It is manifestly impossible to discuss with any de- 
gree of detail this important subject in the brief space 
allotted me, but some serious abuses in our irrigation 
practice render a proper comprehension of the subject 
of the greatest practical moment. I venture therefore 
to speak of these important points briefly. In a word, 
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the greatest evil about California irrigation, probably 
also about irrigation elsewhere, is an unnecessary ex- 
travagant use of water. Viewed merely from the point 
of rural economy the practice is a reprehensible one, but 
considered from the standpoint of soil fertility and its 
maintenance, it is little short of criminal. Excessive 
use of water militates against proper temperature con- 
ditions in the soil and prevents the supply of air from 
being normal. The cogeney of these two objections is 
attested by the considerations heremabove discussed, but 
the most important objections have still to be mentioned. 
Excessive use of irrigation water raises the water table, 
thus making worthless large surfaces of soil particles 
which should serve as sources of food and water for the 
roots of plants. Moreover, the rise of the water table is 
always accompanied by the improvement in the power 
of capillarity in a given soil to raise water to the surface. 
In arid regions which, as above explained, are supplied 
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with large quantities of soluble salts from the rapid 
weathering of soil minerals there, such rapid movement 
of water upwards will transport to and concentrate at 
the surface large quantities of these soluble salts and, as 
the water evaporates, it leaves there the salt accumula- 
tions that are responsible for injury to crops on alkali 
lands. It would appear that such irrigation is carried 
out on the basis of the popular maxim that “‘if a little 
water is good more is better’’ and that water can make 
up for lack of tillage and other methods of maintaining 
soil fertility. People do not sufficiently realize that a 
small amount of water properly conserved in soils can 
produce paying crops and preclude the danger lurking 
in the excessive use of water of destroying the soil’s fer- 
tility. Constant summer cultivation, as nearly as pos- 
sible once a week, or mulching as above explained, in 
orchards and vineyards, will make possible such excel- 
lent conservation of the moisture that only one or two 
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irrigations in a summer will supply all the needs of the 
crop even in a region of very deficient rainfall like the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

Another common misconception with respect to the 
soils of California is that drainage is unnecessary be- 
cause there is so little rainfall. As a matter of fact, 
drainage is frequently necessary even on lands receiving 
no irrigation and certainly will be needed on flat areas 
of land with a slight slope and poor outlet, if damage 
from a rapidly rising water table and its concomitant 
evils is to be averted. All who are interested in the 
maintenance of the wonderful fertility of California soils 
should therefore keep prominently before them the vital 
necessity of preventing excessive use of water in irriga- 
tion and of providing drainage wherever called for. 


THE ADAPTABILITY OF SOILS TO CROPS 


The writer entertains a genuine fear that this subject 
is one which is more hopelessly muddled in the lay mind 
than any other touching agriculture. Indeed he has good 
reason to fear that the professional agriculturist even 
is often in a state of abysmal ignorance with reference 
to the facts in the case. 

Two misconceptions seem to be characteristic of the 
uninformed. First, that a chemical analysis of a soil 
will reveal its adaptability to crops. Secondly, that sec- 
ular selection of plants by natural means has progressed 
so far as to render necessary a most careful selection of 
a soil for any given crop either according to mechanical 
or chemical standards of judging soils. 

While indeed there is no reliable evidence that some 
truth may not attend these conceptions and that very 
profound and extended study may prove them in part 
justified, we are obliged as scientific men to regard these 
ideas in the light of present knowledge as being, if not 
in their entirety, at least largely, chimerical. As a matter 
of fact, practical experience, which gives us the only re- 
liable data on the subject, thus far teaches that almost 
any crop may be made profitable on almost any soil, ab- 
normal conditions below discussed being barred, of 
course. Nothing can be more patent in this regard than 
the fact that alfalfa is being grown successfully on every 
type of soil in the state of California and we are not 
without our just quota of such types. Citrus trees are 
produced successfully on the lightest and on the heaviest 
soils and on all intermediate types. Vines are grown suc- 
cessfully on shifting sands and on the heaviest black 
adobes. Barley and wheat do not seem to show clearly 
marked preferences. Even such crops as peaches and al- 
monds are grown successfully on a very wide variety of 
soil types despite the prevalent idea that they will only 
do well on our light soils. We might in this manner run 
through the whole gamut of California crops and still 
be unable to discover in practical results indications of 
a specific adaptability of soils to erops. 

To be sure some soils will produce more fruit of a 
given type than others, but that is not connected at all 
with the question of adaptability, but merely with a dif- 
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ference in power to supply the essentials for plant growth 
which are above named. This power can be very much 
modified, as shown in this paper, and what is more im- 
portant, the difference will affect any crop and not only 
a specific crop. Our ideas with reference to this subject 
have about as much foundation in fact as those other ideas 
which are just as prevalent with respect to the specific 
effect of the essential plant food elements in fertilizers. 
There is no more justification, thus far, for believing in 
the specific adaptability of a soil for a crop than there is 
for the belief that potash makes a thin and smooth rind 
on an orange or other fruit, that lime makes a sweeter 
fruit, and that phosphoric acid increases coloring of fruit. 


ABNORMAL SOIL CONDITIONS 


There are several abnormal conditions to be met with 
in arid soils hke those of California which are common 
enough to justify special mention here. 
ticularly hardpan and alkali conditions. 

Hard Pan—A hardpan is an impervious and refrac- 
tory layer of soil which is rarely penetrated by roots, 
water or air. It occurs anywhere from the surface of the 
soil to any depth several feet below, and it varies in 
thickness from a fraction of an inch to many feet. De- 
pending upon the kind of minerals present in the soil 
in which it is formed, hardpan will vary widely in nature. 
We may thus have produced by the cementing action of 
chemicals and pressure of the surface soil a rock-lhke 
mass partaking of the nature of the soil material above 
but very hard and impervious. Sometimes, therefore, 
there may be sandstone hardpans and at other times lime 
hardpans, iron hardpans, gravel hardpans and black 
alkah hardpans. The damage done by such hardpan lay- 
ers is of course increasing the damage to plants by pre- 
venting free flow of excess water downward, by decreas- 
ing the available surface for root development, and by 
making possible a faster rise of the water table than 
ordinary on irrigated land and with it the rise and con- 
centration of the alkah. 

Ameliorative measures against hardpan consist of 
blasting, principally. Blasting with dynamite is most 
effective only if hardpan does not exceed several inches 
to one foot in thickness and if it can be done in every 
tree hole in the case of orchards to make possible better 
and wider root penetration as well as drainage of excess 
irrigation water. Where hardpans are more than several 
inches in thickness only very careful and economical use 
of water and thorough tillage and heavy manuring can 
put off the day of trouble for crops. Even such methods 
will only be successful on lands with at least 2% to 3 
feet of good soil over the hardpan. 

.AlkaliBy the term ‘‘alkah’’ we mean an accumu- 
lation of soluble salts. These are derived in most Cali- 
fornia soils, as implied in the discussion above, from a 
weathering of soil minerals which render possible the 
formation of soluble salts and the subsequent transporta- 
tion upward of such salts by rise of capillary waters 
carrying them in solution. As the water evaporates when 
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it arrives at the surface the salts remain behind and the 
soluble salt accumulations of several feet in depth are 
thus concentrated at the surface. Thus while they were 
harmless or even beneficial as diffused in several feet of 
soil they are rendered injurious through concentration. 
Usually these salts are common salt (sodium chloride), 
Glauber salt (sodium sulphate) and sodium carbonate 
(salsoda). Any or all of these may be present in alkali 
lands. The first two are usually denominated collectively 
‘Cwhite alkali’’ and the last named is known as ‘‘black 
alkali’? because of its power to dissolve organic matter 
from the soil and produce black spots at the surface. 
Gypsum occurs with these alkali salts not infrequently 
and sometimes also magnesium chloride, and magnesium 
sulphate. The damage done by alkali salts is through 
corrosion and poisoning of the plant tissue and by pre- 
venting proper water absorption by the roots of plants. 
They also destroy good structure in soils and make the 
latter impervious to air and water. 

As the reader may readily surmise, the usefulness of 
alkali lands in practice must depend not only upon the 
total quantity and nature of its components but also 
upon the type of soil in which they are found. In gen- 
eral, it may be said that the results of modern research 
make it’ appear highly probable that we shall take a much 
more hopeful view of alkali reclamation in the future 
than we have in the past. Not only such feasible, but 
expensive, methods as flooding and tile drainage to carry 
the salts away will be largely employed, but also the 
introduction of organic matter and direct chemical treat- 
ment to prevent the detrimental activity of the alkali 
salts will doubtless soon be resorted to. It seems safe 
to assert that the next decade will see the reclamation and 
profitable use of enormous areas of land now referred to 
as barren alkal land by the use of methods above re- 
ferred to. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In the discussion of outstanding general principles 
and of particular conditions in their application to Cali- 
fornia soils the writer hopes that he has made the most 
economical use of the brief space allotted him. If the 
reader will have learned from my remarks that the most 
valuable asset of California soils is their depth, he will 
have grasped the essential truth about them. Moreover, 
a proper understanding thereof explains the imherent 
fertility of our deep soils and gives a reasonable and 
logical basis for their management from all points of 
view. It is also hoped that the reader will catch from 
the foregoing paragraphs some of the author’s enthusi- 
asm for the fascination of a subject which deals with a 
study of a most wonderful medium for plant growth in 
which there operate profound laws of physies and chem- 
istry, and which is at the same time a home and labora- 
All of these forces 
are constantly activating to make the soil a more con- 
genial and richer medium for plant growth, if we will 
only make it possible for them to operate normally. 


tory for hosts of living organisms. 
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THE CLIMATE OF CALIFORNIA 
BY WILLIAM G. REED 


Instructor in Climatology at the University of California 


General Features—The California climate is of the 
type known as Mediterranean because in its essential 
features it closely resembles that of this famous region. 
This is because the conditions controlling the climates of 
the two regions are the same. Climates similar in their 
main features are also to be found in Central Chile, in 
Southwestern Australia, and in New Zealand. The char- 
acteristic features of the Mediterranean or Californian 
chmate are the generally mild temperatures—and this is 
in spite of the fact that in certain portions of the State 
the thermometer reads higher than anywhere else in the 
country—the dry, or nearly dry summers, and the occur- 
rence of winter rains. 

But the statement that California has the same general 
climatic features as the Mediterranean lands does not 
tell the whole truth. The mountains and valleys of the 
State make for a diversity of climate which, viewed 
superficially, seems extraordinary. The State has been 
called ‘‘a land of contrast and contradiction; a region 
of much sunshine and of much fog; a desert and a country 
of gardens. And because of the sea and the mountains, 
climate is so modified that men marvel, whereas it would 


be marvelous were it not so!’’ 


It is searcely possible to write of the climate of 
California; the State has many climates. These can be 
grouped for convenience as coast, valley, desert, and 
mountain; and although there are certain features 
common to all, the differences are as marked as are the 
similarities. 


TEMPERATURE 


Coast—The coast of California has climates of great 
uniformity. In the part of the United States east of 
the Rocky Mountains the differences between north and 
south are strongly marked, and the terms have almost 
the same significance as cold and warm. In California 
this is far from the case, and north and south have little 
significance as far as temperature is concerned; tem- 
perature changes much more rapidly from east to west 
than it does from north to south, the differences are 
those of coast and interior rather than of latitude. 

The records of the weather bureau may be quoted to 
show this relation between north and south on the Pacifie 
and the Atlantic coasts and in the great Mississippi Val- 
ley. Average temperatures for the year are manifestly 
of little value as showing actual conditions, although 
even in these averages the differences are not as marked 
in California as in other parts of the country. In the 
whole distance from Eureka to San Diego, nearly 700 
miles, there is a change of temperature of only 10 de- 
grees, while in the same distance on the Atlantic Coast 
the difference is 17 degrees, and in the Mississippi Valley 
it is 16 degrees. 

But more important than uniformity with change of 
latitude is uniformity throughout the year. While the 
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differences of latitude between summer and winter on 
the Atlantic Coast are 30 to 40 and in the Mississippi 
Valley even greater, the California coast region has dif- 
ferences of less than 10. The region is, therefore, one of 
warm winters and cool summers when compared with al- 
most any other portion of the country. 

The explanation of the mild temperatures of Cali- 
fornia is to be found in the existence of the great ocean 
which hes to the west and in the fact that the winds 
blow from the ocean to the land. The temperature of 
the water of the Pacific varies little from 55 during the 
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nearly as oppressive as temperatures considerably lower in 
other parts of the country. The cooling during the night 
is very great, the difference between the highest and 
lowest temperatures in twenty-four hours frequently 
amounting to 40 or more. Frosts oceur frequently dur- 
ing the winter months; the first killing frost occurs about 
the first of December and the last about the end of March, 
but the occurrence of frost is widely different in different 
localities and in different years. 

In the valleys south of the Tehachapi Mountains the 
minimum temperatures are not as low as in the great 


TEMPERATURES OF CALIFORNIA COAST AND EASTERN POINTS 
AVERAGE FOR THE YEAR 
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year,.in some places it is less and in some places more, 
but everywhere it is relatively constant through the year. 
The air lying over this great body of water has nearly 
the same temperature as the water, but were it not for 
the westerly winds the climate of California would be 
as little influenced by the Pacific as the Eastern coast 
is influenced by the Atlantic. It is the westerly winds 
which bring the mild ocean air to the land and give Calli- 
fornia its cool summers and warm winters. 

Valleys—The topography of California plays an im- 
portant part in the temperature conditions of that por- 
tion of the State away from the immediate coast. A 
glance at the map will show that the mountains are for 
the most part unbroken ranges nearly parallel to the 
coast. The great valley of California, drained by the 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin rivers, is by far the 
largest, but Salinas Valley and the smaller valleys trib- 
utary to San Francisco Bay are of much the same general 
character. These inland valleys are sheltered from the 
ocean winds and show a marked difference in tempera- 
ture and humidity from the coast region. While on 
summer afternoons the coast is cool and foggy, the val- 
leys are warm and dry. In the great valley especially, 
summer afternoon temperatures are exceedingly high; 
at Fresno a maximum temperature of 115 has been re- 
corded and temperatures of from 100 to 110 are not un- 
common in the great valley and by no means unknown in 
the smaller valleys. The high temperatures occur with 
very low humidities, so that the thermometer is not a 
wholly fair indicator of the conditions, which are not 


valley and the maxima are scarcely higher except in the 
desert regions to the east. 

Deserts—The term desert has lost its terrors for 
Californians because of the fact that some of the most 
fertile regions of the State are properly classed as desert. 
The most spectacular of the desert regions is Imperial 
Valley, which is now a prosperous agricultural district 
with no less than five flourishing towns, although this 
region was an almost waterless waste as recently as the 
beginning of this century. The regions of the State known 
as desert are the whole southeastern portion except the 
region between the mountains and the ocean, and also 
the region east of the Sierra Nevada, known as Owens 
Valley. 

This region is one of high afternoon temperatures 
and extreme dryness; the highest temperatures in the 
United States occur in this part of California; temper- 
atures as high as 130 have been recorded in the Colo- 
rado Desert and a temperature of 134 was recorded in 
the shade by standard instruments under weather bureau 
conditions on July 10, 1913, at Greenland Ranch in Death 
Valley, which is a part of the Owens Valley region; this 
is the highest shade temperature ever recorded in the 
continental United States. In spite of this temperature 
and the reputation which Death Valley holds, it has been 
stated by the leading official of the weather bureau in 
California that ‘‘the records of the weather bureau up- 
hold the belief that it is quite possible, if proper care 
be taken in the matter of supplies and provisions for 
physical comfort, to live and work in this section.’’ This 
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applies equally well to all parts of the desert in Cali- 
fornia. The only lack of the desert in the matter of ch- 
mate is water, and where it can be supplied by irriga- 
tion, climatic conditions agriculturally are unsurpassed. 

Mountains—The mountains of California are gener- 
ally cool throughout the year and hence furnish the great 
playground for the people of the State and for others 
who are fortunate enough to make the trip. 
snow occurs in the Sierra Nevada and the northern por- 
tion of the coast ranges furnishing a large part of the 


In winter 
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of the region are subject to killing frosts from November 
or December to April or May, the period is a little shorter 
in the south and longer at the higher altitudes. South 
of the Tehachapi frosts occur only under particular con- 
ditions of wind and dryness so that frost may be re- 
garded as a type of storm and can be forecasted as such, 
so that the necessary preparations may be made to pro- 
tect against frost damage. 

After a few days of a dry and somewhat boisterous 
north wind in the southern region of the State a clear, 


THE ORANGE GROVES OF CALIFORNIA—FAMOUS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


water supply of the State. In the valleys among the 
mountains the summer days are warm and the climates 
excellent for many varieties of agriculture. 


FROST 
The frost problem in California is one upon which 
a great deal might be said. There is no part of the State 
which is frost free. North of the Tehachapi Mountains 
frosts occur every year except on the coast, and all parts 


quiet night will result in more or less severe frosts. The 
valley bottoms are more subject to frost than the sides of 
the same valleys, as frost is mainly the result of the 
drainage of the cold air to the lower places. The studies 
carried on in this part of the State have made the pre- 
diction of frost by the weather bureau entirely practi- 
cable, and frost forecasts are now made with certainty 
twelve to thirty-six hours in advance of the occurrence 
of frost. This, together with the methods of protection 
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in common use, have rendered damage to crops by frost 
one of the preventable losses and there is no reason why 
such damage should occur except through neglect of the 


proper precautions. 
RAINFALL 


Like the temperature the rainfall of California is the 
result of the position of the State. Over the greater 
part of the State the rain occurs in the winter months, 
about one-half the total coming from December to March. 
In the northern part of the State, July and August are 
usually rainless, the length of the dry summer increas- 
ing to the south where four months are usually without 
rain. The amounts of rain vary widely with different 
parts of the State, from the Colorado Desert, where the 
average annual amount is about two inches, to the moun- 
tains in the northern part of the State, where the amount 
in some cases reaches an average of 100 inches. In 
general there is more rain in the north than in the south, 
and more on the mountains than in the valleys. The 
streams supplied by the mountain rain and snow furnish 
the water for the development of the hydro-electric 
power of the State and for the irrigation of the drier 
valleys. 

The rainy season is a time with a great deal of fair 
weather, the average for the State is about one rainy 
day in three during the winter months. The number 
of rainy days is greater in the northern part of the State 
and the dry summer is shorter than in the southern part. 
The rain comes in storms lasting from two to seven days 
at a time with periods of fine weather between the storms. 
The character of the rainy season may well be shown by 
the diagram of the rainfall at Berkeley in the central part 
of the State for the twelve months, ending June 30, 1914, 
when the rainfall was somewhat more than the average. 
This figure shows the amount of rain for each day of the 
year, the longer the line the more rain; the months are 
marked at the bottom and the number of inches of rain 
at the sides of the figure. 

In the drier parts of the State summer rains of the 
thunderstorm type occur; these are sharp showers, gen- 
erally of short duration, in the afternoon hours. Occa- 
sionally these showers are of great intensity when they 
are known as ‘‘cloudbursts,’’ and sometimes they do 
great damage, but the cloudburst is an abnormal thing 
and is a rare occurrence in any particular locality. In 
the mountains summer thunderstorms also occur at times. 


SNOW 


Snow is common on the mountains; it has an impor- 
tant effect on the State as upon the conservation of this 
snow depends the stream flow during the dry summer 
months. At sea level snow is rare, although not un- 
known. 

“In no portion of the habitable globe,’’ says a Cali- 
fornia climatologist, ‘‘are seasonal rainfalls more watched 
and studied than in California. There are many sections 
of the United States where departures from normal con- 
ditions are followed with interest; but there is no district 
where an excess or deficiency in rainfall means more or is 
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more directly and vitally connected with the community 
than in our own State.’’ There is a wide fluctuation in 
the amounts of rainfall in different years, from scarcely 
more than a third to more than twice the normal. The 
records kept for over sixty years show that there is no 
regular sequence of wet and dry years or even of wet and 
dry months. An abnormally wet month may be followed 
by another wet month, by a month abnormally dry, or 
by a month with its normal amount, and the sequence 
seems to be a matter of absolute indifference. The record 
does show one thing very clearly and that is that the cli- 
mate of California is the same now as it was sixty years 
ago and that the State is neither becoming wetter nor 
drier, but that, in spite of fluctuations in the amount of 
rainfall, the average remains the same, and that there are 
in the long run as many years of excess as there are of 
deficient rainfall. 
FOG 


In California there are two types of fog which are 
effective as regulators of the climate. The ‘‘tule fog’’ 
of the winter nights is a low-lying fog filling the valley 
bottoms to a depth of about a hundred feet, chiefly along 
the river courses; the blanketing effect of the fog often 
prevents frost. The foothills are for the most part above 
these fogs. 

The other type of fog is the famous fog of the Pacific 
Coast; it is common from Mexico to British Columbia, 
although best developed in the vicinity of San Francisco. 
This fog, which grades into a low veil of cloud a thousand 
feet above the ground or less, locally known as ‘“‘high 
fog,’’ occurs in the spring and summer months shutting 
off the direct rays of the sun and thus preventing high 
temperatures. Although often a menace to navigation 
and imparting a chill to the summer air which makes the 
Easterner shiver, the fog must be regarded as one of the 
most valuable of the assets of the California coast as it 
unites with the ocean influence to make for the cool sum- 
mers of which the region is justly proud. The fogs also 
furnish a good deal of moisture to the trees of the region 
and take the place of rain to some extent. 


SUNSHINE 


California is pre-eminently a land of sunshine. The 
amount of bright sunshine in the great valley and in the 
desert regions exceeds 80 per cent of the daytime and even 
on the coast, in spite of the summer fogs, the average 
sunshine for the year is over 60 per cent. In San Diego, 
for example, there has been an average of 365 days a 
year when there was bright sunshine for an hour or 
more. In general, the sunshine of the interior portions 
of the State is greater than that of any other section of 
the United States, and greater than the Mediterranean 
region famous for its sunshine. The coast has about the 
same amount of sunshine as the Mediterranean. 


WINDS 


The prevailing winds of the coast region are from 
the west, but during the winter storms southeast winds 


occur. In summer the west winds blow steadily during 
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the afternoon hours. Occasionally during the months 
of April, May and June the west or northwest winds 
reach high velocities. 

In the great valley the winds are prevailingly from the 
north; they are occasionally strong and do damage. In 
the Sacramento Valley the summer winds are from the 
south; this well-known south wind, felt nearly every 
summer night, materially moderates the heat of the 
valley. The winds throughout Southern Calfornia are 
light except during occasional storms. 

In general the winds of the State are cool; but the 
most trying climatic feature of California is the so-called 
‘‘norther,’’ or hot, dry wind from the north or north- 
east, which occurs in the valleys, chiefly in May, June, 
and July. In the southern portion of the State similar 
winds, known as Santa Anas, may occur in December 
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and January. Their velocity sometimes exceeds twenty 
miles an hour and as much dust is carried, they are gen- 
erally disagreeable. There are, however, only a compara- 
tively few days each year when this type of wind blows. 
CLIMATE AS AN ASSET OF CALIFORNIA 

Among the important natural assets of California 
the climate ranks high. The generally mild tempera- 
tures with the cool summers and almost total absence of 
winter as this season is known elsewhere in the United 
States, the long growing season with the abundance of 
bright sunshine, the heavy rains on the mountains fur- 
nishing water for irrigation and for power, and the even 
temperature of the coast region give the State a com- 
bination of climatic conditions with which few regions 
can compete and which far surpass the conditions of 
climate under which the great mass has to live and work. 


Agricultural Potentialities in California 


By Dr. THomas ForsytH Hunt 
Dean of the College of Agriculture of the Unwersity of California and Director of the 
University Agricultural Experiment Stations 


wharves of San Francisco Harbor with the quar- 

-antine officer of the State Commissioner of Horti- 
culture. He was on his way to inspect the fruit and 
vegetables aboard a steamer just arrived from Honolulu. 
While we were on this steamer the officer pointed across 
the slip and said: ‘‘Do you see that boat?’’ It was the 
freight steamer Pennsylvania. ‘‘Just sixteen days ago,”’ 
continued my guide, ‘‘that ship was tied up in the North 
River, New York Harbor. It carries 8,000 tons net.’’ A 
few days later I met the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce of San Francisco. ‘‘We now haye a rate of 
30 cents a hundred on canned goods from San Francisco 
to New York by way of the canal,’’ he said. ‘‘The for- 
mer railway rate was 90 cents. For the first time in the 
history of this coast we are now able to sell canned goods 
in Southeastern United States,’’ he added. 

By means of the San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, 
as well as by four railway systems, the fertile interior 
valleys of California have potentialities possessed by few, 
if any, regions in the world. Fifty to $100 worth of farm 
products per acre is not uncommon with irrigation; in 
fact it is almost common. Leasing land at from $15 to 
$25 per acre is a favorite pastime. When shipped in suf- 
ficient bulk from river landings, 6 cents moves 100 
pounds of freight by water from the center of this great 
area to the San Francisco Bay, while 30 to 50 cents 
additional sends it, in sixteen to twenty days, to the 
Eastern seaboard. By eutting the American continent 
in twain, California has been placed in the front yard 
of New York; when fast passenger steamers are placed 
in service we will be on the front porch. 

I have been greatly interested in three tracts of land. 
On of these tracts is in the nine North Atlantic states, 
the six New England states plus New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. It is a tract of 100,000,000 acres. 
The second tract is California. It is also a tract of 


\ FEW weeks ago I wended my way along the busy 


100,000,000 acres. The third tract which has 
interested me is a tract of land belonging to one Mr. 
Terrazzaz, now sojourning in El Paso, Texas, for reasons 
with which we are not concerned in this article. It oc- 
cupies about three-fourths of the state of Chihuahua. It 
is said to be a tract of 100,000,000 acres. The first of 
these tracts, the nine North Atlantic states, contains 25,- 
000,000 people. The second tract of equal size, California, 
contains 2,500,000 persons. I do not know how many 
people live on the 100,000,000 acre Mexican ranch, but 
suppose, to make the picture complete, that there are 250,- 
000 souls. There are single counties in California that, 
if thy were as densely populated as Massachusetts, could 
hold the present population of California. 

The 25,000,000 people of the North Atlantic states 
are better fed, better clothed, better housed, and better 
educated than when there were only 2,500,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is not asserted that this is due necessarily to 
the greater population, but that it is true in spite of it. 
Some day, probably within the life-time of persons now 
living, California will contain not less than 10,000,000 
people.’ When that day comes we can expect them to be 
better fed, better clothed, better housed, and better edu- 
cated than the present population, which perhaps has no 
superiors at present in these particulars in the world. 

The greater population of the North Atlantic states 
is due to the fact that those states face upon the same 
ocean as the countries of Europe. These states have had 
their wealth created by the vast number of immigrants 
without having the expense of raising them to the wage- 
earning age. Had the Pacific Coast states, with their 
fertile soils, rich ores, vast water power, and unexcelled 
climate faced the Atlantic Ocean, they might now contain 
40,000,000 people instead of 5,000,000. It costs an immi- 
grant two and one-half times as much to reach San Fran- 
cisco from Genoa as it does to reach New York. Fifty 
years ago the differential was vastly greater. As soon 
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CALIFORNIA'S RECORD, $6,000,000 WORTH OF BEANS PRODUCED IN ONE YEAR 


as boats begin to run directly from Bramerhaven or 
Naples to San Francisco by way of the canal, it will 
probably cost the immigrant only fifty per cent more to 
reach the Western coast than the Hastern coast. It 
is not necessary to assume that more immigrants will 
come to America, but merely that they will be differently 
distributed. 

In 1910 17,000,000 acres of the 28,000,000 acres of the 
farm lands in California were held in ranches of over 
1,000 acres. It is estimated that there are 50,000,000 acres 
of land in California suited to agriculture. Only six per 
cent of this area, or three per cent of the total area, is 
held in farms of under 175 acres. 

There is a certain county in California containing 
805,760 acres, which in 1910 was reported to contain 663 
farmers. The total area in farms was 491,198 acres, or 
741 acres per farm. A small reclamation project has 
been developed in this county. Settlement began in 
1911. Two hundred and sixty families now occupy 


8,000 acres, 7,400 of which are under irrigation. It is 
estimated that in 1914 $100,000 worth of a single product 
—hbutter fat—was sold from this area. There is noth- 
ing to prevent the sale of $500,000 worth within five 
years. The bank in the town adjoining this project has 
1,575 depositors with deposits aggregating $404,000. 
Note that this is less than one per cent of a county which 
in 1910 was reported to contain 663 farms. 

When this 8,000 acres was a sheep ranch it may have 
brought in 10 cents an acre. It now contains about 260 
thirty-acre farms, each with a family averaging four 
and one-half persons. The people of the project recently 
sent a representative to Washington to say to Secretary 
Lane that they had no complaints to make. If this were 
not an unusual case it would not have been quoted here. 
Nevertheless it illustrates the agricultural potentialities 
of California, because this instance may in the future 
be duplicated many, many times, if only the right meth- 
ods are employed. 
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The citrus industry offers a further illustration of 
what may be accomplished. In 1890 there were 4,000 car- 
loads of oranges and lemons shipped from California. 
In 1914 nearly 50,000 carloads were handled. Last year 
the consumers paid $86,000,000 for the citrus fruit raised 
in California. It is estimated to have been raised on 
125,000 acres. When this fruit was hanging on the trees 
it was worth twenty-five per cent of what the consumers 
paid for it and it is estimated to have given employment 
to 8,000 families. How many families were supported 
by virtue of the remaining three-fourths which the con- 
sumers paid can only be surmised. 

Like all other places, California has two sides to 
its shield. Suecess depends upon knowing what is on 
both sides of the shield. In California, as elsewhere, too 
many people have been living off the increased value of 
the land and unfortunately have been living off this in- 
crement before it was earned. Some people look upon 
this as a local phenomenon. While it may have received 
greater emphasis here than elsewhere, it is only a part 
of a widespread disease. This unearned increment has 
made possible the extravagant living for which the past 
fifteen years have been noted. Few people can live ex- 
travagantly unless they issue their promissory note 
against the future. 

It is not that the wholesale price of land is too high 
in California, but the overhead charge of dividing up 
these lands and finding settlers has been too great. No- 
where has the art of selling been developed to a greater 
degree than in California. Often the art of buying has 
not been equally developed in the newcomer. The goods 
are here but sometimes the buyer does not find them. Not 
infrequently the seller displays his shelf-worn articles. 


REASONS FOR ERROR 


Buyers have commonly been led into error for the 
lack of understanding three factors: 

1. The time required to make a farm a going con- 
cern. 

2. The value of a dollar. 

3. The requirements of a successful farm. 

When fifty years ago the pioneer went into Iowa he 
had only to turn the furrow in order to seed to oats or 
plant corn. In from three to six months he deposited 
in the bank the cash for the crop. When his son came 
to California, he found conditions different. In an ir- 
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rigated region, water must be brought to the tract, the 
land must be leveled and checked before a crop 
can be started. _ While a slight return may be 
made the first year a going concern can not be 
made with a piece of raw land under irrigation short 
of two years and in some of the more profitable lines it 
takes from three to five years. The less capital to start 
with the longer it takes. 

A dollar does not go as far in the Pacific Coast states 
as it does in the older and more thickly settled ones. 
Labor is higher. The cost of long hauls must be added 
to the cost of materials. It will all come back in the end 
if wisely expended, but this does not help the man while 
he is getting started. I received a letter from a prospec- 
tive settler in the Middle West who had a couple of 
thousand dollars to invest. He said he had read in the 
highly colored prospectuses of leading development firms 
that anything could be raised from a bean to a fig tree. 
He appealed to me for some believable information con- 
cerning the products of California. It was necessary to 
say to this prospective buyer that it was perfectly true, 
in California anything could be raised from a bean to a 
fig tree. Further that what was said in the highly col- 
ored literature which he had received was quite possible, 
but it was not evidence that he could make a living on a 
farm in California. His suecess would depend wholly 
upon his wisdom in purchasing and his own ability as a 
farmer. 

There is an old English saying which reads, ‘‘If 
wishes were wagons, beggars might ride.’’ It takes 
more than a wish to become a successful farmer. If it 
were not so there would be more competition in farming 
than there is at present. Oftentimes a competent man 
could make a living where another has made a failure, 
but the man who is competent to make a living under 
the particular conditions would have known enough to 
have purchased elsewhere. Many persons have no ade- 
quate conception of the requirements of a successful 
farm. Neither will this article undertake to list them, 
but this much may be said, that it is not the yield per 
acre nor the per cent earned on the investment that 
makes a successful farm. It is the income per unit of 
labor. Neither is this income to be reckoned wholly in 
dollars and cents; it comes in certain human satisfactions 
that no money can buy. In these latter respects few, if 
any, places have greater potentialities than California. 
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Why California Leads the Entire World in Fruits 
By E. J. Wicxson 


Professor of Horticulture and former Dean of the Agricultural College of the University of California. 
Recognized authority on Horticulture in California. 


ERTAIN facts which are of great interest and 
@ importance in connection with fruit growing in 
California are these: 

First. Fruit growing and the preparation of fruit 
products constitute the leading industry of California. 
The output, from its beginning on a commercial scale 
about 1880, reached a product value of $29,019,236 in 
1899 and of $50,706,869 in 1909—an average increase 
in value of about $1,500,000 per year during its first 
two decades and about $2,000,000 per year during its 
third decade. These valuations are from the United 
States census of 1910 and they distinguish California as 
the greatest fruit growing state of the Union. They rep- 
resent the ‘‘farm value’’ of the fruit as it comes from the 
tree or vine. The product as it appears in the 
markets of the world in various forms, is conservatively 
estimated to possess a value of $100,000,000. 

Second. The reasons for this eminence of Cali- 
fornia in fruit growing are several: 

a. The possession of climate which insures the life 
and thrift of the tree or vine. This can be appreciated 
when it is understood that, except at elevations greater 
than those chosen for fruit planting, there is no cold 
severe enough to freeze the ground and no winter kill- 
ing of trees. Temperature injuries to fruits are confined 
to the effects of ‘‘frosts,’’ and ‘‘freezing’’ (which is 
popularly considered to mean the freezing of water), 
is seldom encountered. By the use of orchard-heating 
devices, invented in California, with petroleum fuel, 
which is very abundant and cheap, because the State is 
the largest oil producer in the Union, ‘‘frost’’ injuries 
are demonstrated to be preventable. 

b. The length of the growing season, the absence of 
summer rains, the brilliance of the sunshine and the 
adequacy of sun heat promote size, beauty and quality 
of fruit and favor the manufacture of evaporated fruits 
at a mmimum cost. 

c. The combination of conditions, which befit the 
growth of both semi-tropical and temperate zone fruits, 
gives California command of a variety of fruits which 
no other state possesses and which California manifests 
in fullness and perfection. This will appear more clear- 
ly as the different fruits are separately discussed later 
in this paper. 

d. The occurrence in California of vast areas of deep, 
loamy soils, rich in plant food, easy to cultivate, and 
encouraging root growth to a depth of ten feet quite 
generally and occasionally twice and even thrice that 
depth, as shown by actual digging. Though this is true 
it is also true that shallower soils are successfully em- 
ployed in growing fruit. 


Third. Aside from natural conditions of climate 
and soil, fruit growing has reached its present eminence 
in California through the high intelligence, energy and 
business ability which are found in the agricultural 
population of the State. These qualities of citizenship 
have made it possible to develop methods of growing, 
preserving, and distant marketing of fruits which are 
new and characteristic of California. The employment 
of these methods coupled with the acceptable nature of 
horticultural work and the opportunity to pursue it 
nearly the whole year, renders it possible for a horti- 
cultural worker to accomplish with ease and comfort 
twice the work which can be compassed in climates which 
add the embargo of winter to the depression of hot, 
moist summer weather. 


Fourth. But after all, probably, the underlying 
secret of success in California fruit growing is the con- 
ception of the tree or vine as a producing machine which 
must be developed and maintained in the highest degree 
of efficiency. It is this conception of the grower’s re- 
lation to his trees and the discharge of the duties which 
such relation requires, which has brought to California 
fruit growing such notable success and wide repute. 


Fifth. Calfornia fruit growing has reached its 
present eminence because of the wide application of 
business principles in production and in trade. Many 
of the leading fruit growers were formerly prominent 
and successful in manufacturing and commercial affairs 
in the East and abroad. They brought to Calfornia 
the wisdom born of experience. They invented new 
processes and appliances and they applied the most ad- 
vanced commercial methods. They matched the favor- 
ing natural conditions of soil and climate with their own 
skill and energy in using them to the best advantage. 
They have demonstrated the advantage of co-operative 
organizations for handling fruits in the packing house 
and in the markets so clearly that Calfornia methods 
are commanding attention in all parts of the world. 
These facts are set forth in detail by other writers in 
this publication. 


VARIOUS FRUITS COMMERCIALLY GROWN 
IN CALIFORNIA 


To show the relative importance of various tree fruits 
chiefly grown for commercial purposes, the following 
figures are compiled from reports by the county hor- 
ticultural commissioners which are published in detail 
by the State Commission of Horticulture at Sacramento. 
The estimated weight of the grape product is based 
upon the 1913 report and is by the State Board of Viti- 
cultural Commissioners : 
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FRUITS 
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To present with as much definiteness as possible, in- 
formation about California fruit growing, a few of the 
leading facts about each of the fruits will be given under 
its own name and, for convenience, an alphabetical ar- 
rangement will be followed in each of the groups into 
which the fruits naturally divide themselves. 


DECIDUOUS ORCHARD FRUITS 

Apple—California has about 3,000,000 apple trees in 
orchard, of which one-fifth are not yet in bearing. The 
success attained in growing a winter apple very satis- 
factory to the trade and capable of distant shipment 
constitutes this fruit one of the most promising and pop- 
ular at the present time. About 1,000 carloads are shipped 
beyond state lines and a considerable quantity reaches 
the London market, selling at the highest prices. There 
are two distinct branches to the apple industry of Cali- 
fornia; one is the growing of early varieties lke the 
Astracans and Gravenstein for sale in the northern parts 
of the Pacific Coast and the interior mountain states 
before the earliest apples can be ripened in those parts. 
The localities where the early varieties are chiefly 
grown for such shipment are in the Sacramento Valley 
and the foothills surrounding it. The forcing heat of 
the spring and early summer brings these varieties quick- 
ly to notable size, crispness and flavor. This heat, how- 
ever, continued into the summer and autumn, makes 
the same districts quite ill-suited for the growth of winter 
apples which are prematurely ripened and lack quality 
and keeping power. The second branch of the Cali- 
fornia apple industry, then, the production of winter 
apples, is undertaken in parts of the State quite different 
in climate from that of the early apple regions. The 
requirements of a winter apple are fully met by two 
main divisions of the State, viz.: The smaller valleys 
close to the coast; in fact, In some cases the coast flats, 
where the exposure is directly toward the cooling breezes 
of the ocean which produce a cool summer—a long, slow- 
growing season which develops the greatest beauty and 
highest quality in a winter apple. Similar results are 
also produced by the climate found at an elevation of 
from 2,500 to 5,000 feet on the interior plateaus and in the 
mountain valleys. The coast district has developed a 
greater commercial apple industry than the mountains 
because transportation facilities for shipment are vastly 
better, but as the State advances the mountain districts 
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will be employed in this production much more largely 
than at present. The greatest apple district of the State 
is the Pajaro Valley, including parts of Monterey and 
Santa Cruz counties, centering at Watsonville, which 
ships about 4,000 carloads of apples annually. The 
counties next prominent in apple growing are Sonoma, 
Mendocino, and San Luis Obispo, while many other 
counties have good apple orchards in less total acreage ; 
in fact, from San Diego on the south to Siskiyou on the 
north, localities exist which afford the elevation or the 
coast exposures which favor the production of 
good winter apples and planting is progressing in all 
these districts. 


Apricot—California apricot trees stand in the open 
air without protection of any kind and bear large, lus- 
cious fruit. That apricot trees can do this constitutes 
one of the unique features of California fruit growing 
and proclaims it different from fruit growing in other 
states, for excepting a few localities in other parts of the 
Pacific Slope, California has a monopoly of commercial 
apricot growing. And yet the apricot does not find all 
parts of California suited to it. The whole northwest 
quarter of the State, north of San Francisco Bay, and 
west of the high ridges of the Coast Range, does not grow 
apricots commercially, nor does this fruit anywhere as- 
cend above an elevation of 1,500 feet upon the foothills. 
It is particularly a fruit of the protected coast valleys 
south and east of the bay of San Francisco to the south- 
ern end of the State; also of the great interior valleys 
and lower foothills, avoiding, however, the low places 
in these valleys where spring frosts may injure the crop, 
though the tree is not harmed. For these reasons it is 
wise to choose locations for the apricot with some dis- 
crimination, but such large areas of land are practically 
safe that the present great product can be several times 
multiplied if the world’s markets should favor it. The 
California apricot is of superior size and quality and in 
canned and dried forms is finding a free field in the 
countries of Northern Europe for any surplus which is 
not required in the United States. A point of advantage 
with the apricot, as with the pear and peach, and to a less 
extent with the nectarine and plum, is that it has three 
great lines of demand: 

First, as fresh fruit; second, as canned fruit; third, 
as dried fruit. The tabulation given later in this article 
shows the relative amount of each fruit taking these 
forms. More than 3,000,000 apricot trees are growing 
in California; counties having over 100,000 trees each 
are as follows: Santa Clara, Solano, Ventura, Riverside, 
Kings, Tulare, Yolo, San Bernardino, and Alameda, 
while several other counties closely approach that limit. 
Some of these counties are 500 miles apart and their 
success with the apricot shows how widely suitable loca- 
tions are distributed over the State. 


Cherry—The cherry is one of the lesser orchard fruits 
of California because the regions which favor it are 
fewer and because its commercial field is less, but in 
size and quality of the fruit and prolific bearing of the 
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tree, the cherry is a great fruit in locations which meet 
its requirements. The cherry requires a modification of 
summer heat and of the dryness of summer air and for 
these reasons it does not thrive on the interior plains, 
even when irrigation is employed to regulate soil mois- 
ture. In the central coast valley and in the smaller val- 
leys tributary to the great Sacramento Valley and on 
the river lands, where depth of soil prevails and modi- 
fication of air dryness is secured by abundance of ad- 
jacent water, the cherry behaves magnificently. Eleva- 
tion also secures conditions suitable to the cherry in 
some cases, notably in Southern California, where the 
product of trees in mountain valleys at an elevation of 
2,000 feet or more, is satisfactory and profitable though 
the trees on mesas below, where citrus fruits thrive, are 
disappointing. There are nearly a million cherry trees 
in California, of which Santa Clara, Alameda, San Joa- 
quin, Solano, Napa and Placer counties have the largest 
plantings. Cherry drying has never prevailed in Cali- 
fornia. The shipment of fresh fruit to the East has 
overcome its chief difficulties and is now regularly estab- 
lished. Cherries are constantly growing in volume as 
eanned fruit. The acreage at the present time is extend- 
ing on the basis of the shipping and canning demand. 
Peach—The peach is the greatest orchard fruit 
of California of the deciduous class. <A _ few 
years ago it was surpassed in acreage by the prune, 
but the prune was over-planted in situations not befitting 
it and such unwise extensions of the prune planting have 
largely disappeared. This restores the peach to the 
supremacy which it held previous to that unfortunate 
incident, as it has had no reverses, but has rather gained 
continually in popularity in spite of occasional low 
prices. The peach has a very wide range in California. 
It goes beyond the apricot in the coast valleys north of 
San Francisco; it goes beside the apricot wherever the 
latter-thrives in the interior, rises a thousand feet above 
it on the foothills and goes lower on the plains into the 
frosted areas with safety because of its later blooming. 
The peach is a grand fruit almost everywhere; it has 
a ripening season with different varieties and different 
locations from May to December, though, of course, the 
midseason varieties constitute the great commercial crop. 
The varieties most largely grown are of California origin, 
being chiefly selected chance seedlings, taken up by 
enterprising nurserymen on the approval of growers 
with whom they originated. These varieties have gained 
fame by embodying qualities acceptable to three main 
lines of disposition indicated in the table of ‘‘Commer- 
cial Uses of Various Fruits,’’ near the close of this arti- 
ele. These peach products are derived from nearly all 
parts of the State, though mainly from the great interior 
valleys, the San Joaquin and the Sacramento, and the 
foothills. Fresno County leads in peach production, 
while Placer, Tehama, Santa Clara, Solano, Stanislaus 
and Kings have over 500,000 trees each, and Tulare, 
San Joaquin, Merced, and Butte counties have over 200,- 
000 trees each. About ten other counties go above the 
100,000 mark. The California peach, though it is now 
eminent, has even a greater future before it, in spite of 
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the fact that peaches are being widely grown in other 
parts of the country, because the California peach has 
such a long ripening season and is so superior in size and 
texture for preserving processes. 

Nectarmmes—The nectarine is a smooth skinned 
peach, but it bears no comparison with the peach in prod- 
uct or popularity. The canned and dried products of 
nectarines are too small to separately mention, but Cali- 
fornia produces a magnificent nectarine, and the demand 
for the fruit may at some time better justify pro- 
ducing effort. 

Pear—Because of conditions favoring the growth of 
pears of the most popular market sorts in greater beauty 
and volume than they can be produced in older states 
and countries, the California pear has commanded wide 
attention in distant parts of the United States and, like 
the apple has commanded the highest prices for the fresh 
fruit in the London markets; in fact, the pear stands 
next and sometimes exceeds the peach in long distance 
shipping trade. The pear also is high in canning and in 
drying, the product has been large in some years though 
recently there has been little of it, because of high prices 
paid by shippers and canners. The pear resembles the 
peach in its wide range over coast valley, interior val- 
ley, and foothill situations, but it extends beyond the 
peach, for it goes to an altitude of 5,000 feet on the 
mountains and it descends to the lowest places in the 
valleys, for neither frost nor standing water can avail 
against it. It escapes frost by its slow start in the 
spring and it endures water and even a degree of alkali 
in the soil by the hardy character of its root. In ripen- 
ing also it is not injured by a degree and duration of 
heat which ruins the quality of a winter apple. Until 
about a decade ago the pear was free from the ‘‘blight’’ 
im California and there seemed no limit to the possi- 
bilities in pear growing. Since then the disease has 
wrought havoe and many growers have abandoned the 
fruit rather than fight for it, but those who wage success- 
ful warfare are greatly profited. The leading pear 
counties are Solano, Santa Clara, Placer, Sacramento, 
El Dorado, Tehama, Nevada, Sonoma, Contra Costa, Yolo, 
Yuba, ete., but almost every county in the State grows 
the fruit in commercial quantities. The varieties grown 
are comparatively few and the Bartlett is chief, because 
there are fully two months between the first to mature in 


early districts and the last in late districts and 
during all this time supplies are ready for 
shipping and canning of this one exceedingly 


acceptable variety which permits no intruders while it 
is In season. The growing of later pears is limited, be- 
cause the Eastern grown winter pears are usually avail- 
able in large quantities in the Eastern markets after the 
California Bartlett has had its run. Still, a few shippers 
are making excellent records with winter pears in distant 
markets. 

Plums and Prunes—By demonstrating the suitability 
of the climate for the free fruiting of the choicest 
varieties even of the European plum, California growers 
freed themselves from the burden of building up on the 
basis of the wild American species which Hastern growers 
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have done with so much credit to themselves. Cali- 
fornia has no need to seek hardy plums for the tenderest 
are perfectly satisfactory ; nor does California have to 
circumvent the curculio and the black knot for these have 
never appeared in the State. The French prunes were 
introduced at an early day and the product was so suc- 
cessful and profitable and won its way by displacing 
European prunes in American markets that there arose 
ere long a rage for prune planting, the product of which, 
arising to 205,000,000 pounds of dried prunes in 1912, 
has outgrown the requirements of the United States and 
is being pushed for sale in Europe, even in France itself. 
Probably even greater success than could have been 
anticipated has been attained in disposing of this im- 
mense volume of prunes and yet as free and profitable 
an outlet as is necessary has not been secured. When 
there is a year of maximum product the price is apt to 
run low and acreage has been somewhat reduced (as 
stated in the foregoing discussion of the peach), there- 
fore an attitude has reasonably arisen against prune 
planting except where an exceptionally large fruit can 
be counted upon. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
popularize the prune as a desirable food, to push the 
product into markets in all parts of the world and to 
realize ‘fair returns for such an excellent fruit as the 
California prune is conceded to be and progress is 
steadily bemg made. California has invented new 
processes of curing prunes by machinery and other labor 
saving appliances and has endeavored by human devices 
to match the economy of production to which Nature 
contributes free sunshine and dry air. Probably no- 
where in the world can so rich and delicious a fruit food 
as the California prune be so cheaply produced and it is 
warranted to expect that the world will need all that can 
be produced when organization for distribution and 
trade is made effective. The largest prune producing 
counties are Santa Clara (which has nearly two-thirds 
of all the prune trees in the State), Solano, Napa, Ala- 
meda, Sacramento, Tulare, San Benito, Colusa, ete.— 
both the coast valleys and the great interior valleys par- 
ticipating in the production. The interesting story of 
the prune is ably told by Mr. Brooks of San Jose on other 
pages of this publication. 


Of plums, aside from varieties which are dried with- 
out removal of the pit (and therefore called prunes), 
the production is relatively about one-eighth that of 
prunes and is largely restricted to the Japanese and a 
few other varieties which are particularly adapted to 
fresh fruit shipments and canning. These fruits are 
largely grown in the districts where early ripening can 
be counted upon. The special discussion of shipping 
plums by Mr. McKevitt, a leading grower and shipper, 
will be found very interesting. The size and beauty of 
the canning plums of California are striking and the 
product reaches a good volume. 


NUTS 
Almond—California produces practically the whole 
of the almond crop of the United States and thus stands 
as the only source of a home-grown almond supply for 
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American markets. The article by Mr. Pierce on other 
pages of this publication discusses both production and 
distribution, in both of which he holds prominent posi- 
tion. It must be emphasized that the almond is a fruit 
demanding much intelligent judgment from the grower. 
There is considerable irregularity in the annual crop, as 
some districts are liable to frost injury. The almond is 
a very restless tree during the California winter because 
the temperature in the valleys is always near the point 
which induces blooming and rather a light frost may in- 
jure blossoms and young nuts. For this reason it is 
very important to select locations for almonds where 
there is a minimum danger of frost. These are found 
on the bench lands around small valleys, while the bot- 
tom lands in the same valleys might be quite frosty and 
should be planted with later blooming fruits. Frosts 
are also less frequent on the plains of the interior val- 
leys where there is a free circulation of air which tends 
to equalize temperatures, while on the river bottom lands 
the trees may be unproductive though growing thriftily. 
The almond does not thrive at elevations in the foothills 
and seems to be a bench and valley fruit, but even 
within these limits locations must be chosen with close 
attention to local topography. The chief product is 
grown in Yolo, Contra Costa, Solano, San Joaquin, Sac- 
ramento and Alameda counties, which are all in the 
central and northern regions of the State, although 
many other counties contribute in a smaller way, includ- 
ing Riverside County, and large plantings have been 
recently made in San Luis Obispo and counties on the 
coast in the southern half of the State. The wide distri- 
bution of the product shows that local conditions rather 
than wide geographical generalizations should be 
studied. 

Chestnut—The California chestnut product is small 
and consists almost entirely of the Italian variety grown 
in the interior valleys and foothills. The production of 
the best chestnuts of American and European varieties 
can be largely and profitably increased, but no particular 
attention has been paid to the matter, except by a few 
enterprising growers. 


Peanut—On light loams all through the lower lands 
of California the peanut thrives well and makes a large 
product of exceptionally large, bright and _ well-filled 
nuts. In Southern California the chief product is on 
the lower lands of the coast region, while in Central and 
Northern California, peanuts are mostly grown on the 
alluvial loams of the river bottoms of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys, although the crop is sometimes 
made between fruit trees on the light upland loams. The 
product has been quite profitable to those who have 
mastered the details. California has, however, had little 
inducement to enter into competition in the general 
markets of the country, and the crop is now hazardous, 
because of reduction of duties on importations, even for 
local consumption. At present only a small fraction of 
the peanuts used in California are grown here. 


Pecan—The pecan grows well and bears well in the 
lower lands of the interior valleys. It does not behave 
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well near the coast where the seasons are not well defined, 
nor does it thrive in the drier regions of the interior. On 
deep lands, however, where moisture is ample and where 
the approach of autumn is marked by rather sharp 
frosts, the pecan stops its growth and matures its nuts 
satisfactorily. The product has not yet risen to com- 
mercial importance. 


Walnuts—The English walnut is the greatest nut 
grown in California, judged by the volume and value of 
the product, by the breadth of its adaptability 
to California conditions and the greatness of its 
outlook as discussed on other pages of this publi- 
eation by Mr. Thorpe, who occupies an important 
relation to the marketing of the product. The present 
product is almost entirely grown in three counties in 
Southern California: Orange, Los Angeles and Ventura, 
and the adjoiing counties of Santa Barbara and San 
Luis Obispo stand next in acreage of walnuts. During 
the last few years, however, owing to the profitability of 
the walnut, there has been a large planting in the 
central part of the State and the product of the future 
will be drawn from a wider territory than hitherto. The 
walnut tree is in fact content with the coast, interior val- 
ley and foothill climates, providing it has sufficient depth 
of soil to sustain it and to furnish the constant, but not 
excessive, water supply which it needs. Where the rain- 
fall is large and the soil deep enough to retain moisture 
and yet open enough to prevent standing water, walnuts 
yield satisfactory results without irrigation. In places 
with light rainfall or where the soil is too shallow or 
non-retentive to hold moisture for the long growing 
season, irrigation is requisite. There is, however, need 
to select varieties with some regard to localities. In 
Southern California a local seedling, known as the Santa 
Barbara soft shell, is chiefly grown. This variety is not 
so well adapted to conditions in the upper part of the 
State. The French imported varieties, the Franquette, 
Mayette, ete., and some California seedlings locally 
originated are better and are now being largely planted. 
These varieties are hardy against spring frosts because 
of their later blooming and they resist the sun heat of 
the interior. The Southern California variety is injured 
by these agencies, but as they occur only at a minimum 
in the Southern California coast regions, the resistance 
of a variety is not of as much concern. The later bloom- 
ing varieties are also less injured by the walnut blight— 
a bacterial disease which sometimes does considerable 
injury to the nuts. 


THE GRAPE AND ITS PRODUCTS 

The grape grows in all parts of California from near 
sea level on the coast to an elevation of 5,000 feet or more 
on the mountains. It is contented, too, with nearly all 
fertile soils from the deep valley loams, where the great 
fat, firm-fleshed grapes are grown for raisin and table 
purposes, to the shallower soils of the high foothills and 
mountain slopes, where the grapes are less in quantity, 
but of superior aromatic qualities. This wide adapta- 
tion gives an immense area suited for grape culture, but 
the chief reason for the achievement and the promise of 
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the grape in California is in the fact that the European 
species, Vitis vinifera, thrives and thus the California 
grower has command of all that the Europeans have ac- 
complished in centuries in the development of special 
varieties of the species for special purposes. The grapes 
of the states east of the Rocky Mountains are not grown 
in California because the European varieties are the only 
ones from which raisins can be made; they also furnish 
the world’s wine and brandy and they give size, beauty 
and shipping quality beyond all comparison with Ameri- 
can varieties. Wherever wealthy Eastern connoisseurs 
choose grapes for their glass houses they select European 
varieties. The Californian grows his ‘‘hot house 
grapes’’ in the open air. He also grows them without 
the cost of trellising, because most of the European varie- 
ties will bear well in short-pruned bush form and the 
others accept a high stake or a two-wire support. Details 
of the grape interest are given on other pages of this 
publication, Mr. Madison for the raisin branch and Mr. 
Sheehan for the wine and brandy industry. Briefly, 
however, it may be noted that table grapes are grown for 
local use everywhere and for shipping chiefly in Sacra- 
mento, San Joaquin, Tulare, Placer, Fresno, Stanislaus, 
Santa Clara and San Bernardino counties, though other 
counties participate in this branch. The raisin interest 
is chiefly concentrated in the center of the San Joaquin 
Valley in Fresno and Kings counties, though there is a 
raisin product of some moment in the Sacramento Valley 
and in Southern California. The wine and brandy in- 
terests are widely distributed through the length and 
breadth of the State. 
SEMI-TROPICAL FRUITS 

Space will admit only of reference to those fruits of 
the semi-tropical class which have reached considerable 
commercial importance. Others which are at present 
succeeding with amateurs, and some of which may ere 
long reach economic account, are too numerous for dis- 
cussion. Suffice it to say that the date matures freely in 
central parts of the State. The banana is fruited for 
home use in many thermal situations. The pineapple is 
grown in a small way in frostless places near the coast 
in Southern California. The cherimoyer is found in the 
markets of Los Angeles, while the avocado or alligator 
pear, grown in Southern California, reaches the markets 
of San Francisco as well. The latter fruit is quite hardy 
in several parts of the State and has recently been quite 
widely planted. The guava and the loquat are produced 
for local use and sale and new varieties of the latter 
originated in Southern California are becoming widely 
known. The persimmon and pomegranate grow in nearly 
all fruit districts, but only a limited amount can be 
profitably disposed of, either locally or by distant ship- 
ment. Many other fruits of the semi-tropical class may 
be found in the citrus districts. 

Fig—tThe fig is one of the great fruits of California. 
Old trees attain the dimensions and aspect of oaks and 
bear so much fruit that it becomes of some importance 
in swine feeding. The tree is perfectly hardy in all 
coast and interior situations (except in a few places 
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where the temperature falls 10 or 12 degrees below freez- 
ing) and no thought is given to protection. This fact, 
demonstrated more than a century ago by the padres at 
the old missions, naturally suggested the fig as a great 
commercial fruit and for decades it has been successfully 
erown and trees of considerable age can be found in 
nearly all counties except those of the mountains. Pro- 
duction has, however, been restricted by the fact that 
fresh figs do not take kindly to long shipment and by 
the fact that until recently our dried figs have not 
compared well with the product of Smyrna. This con- 
dition has, however, been completely changed by the 
experience of the last few years as described by Mr. 
Roeding in a special article on this subject. The fig 
industry comes upon a new basis through the successful 
- introduction of the pollination insect which is essential 
to the success of the Smyrna fig. California-“Smyrna figs 
are now being produced in considerable quantities and 
California is thus equipped to enter into competition 
- with the time-honored Asiatic product for the world’s 
trade in dried figs. 


Olive—The olive is another fruit which has been 
successfully grown in California for more than a cen- 
tury. The importance of the olive as a food in the south 
of Europe and its standing as an export thence to popu- 
lous northern countries, coupled doubtless with its fav- 
ored place in song and story, induced a premature popu- 
larity among California fruit planters, and experience 
with the fruit for a number of years did not justify all 
the expectations cherished for it. Planting practically 
ceased for a time and considerable acreage was displaced. 
Recently, however, through the action of the pure food 
laws, which have prevented the use of the word ‘‘olive’”’ 
in connection with cheap substitute oils for salad pur- 
poses, and through the process of canning and bottling 
hermetically, which has made it possible to produce 
pickled ripe olives of suitable varieties with good keep- 
ing qualities, the olive has found itself in our commercial 
fruit growing and has a bright future, as described by 
Mrs. Ehmann in a special article on this subject. Cali- 
fornia is now producing, large and profitably, good 
olives and olive products in suitable places through the 
efforts of masterful men and women who have risen to 
the requirements of this fruit, in the production of which 
California has almost a monopoly of favoring climatic 
conditions. Practically all the counties of the State ex- 
cept those on the high mountains and on the upper 
northwest coast, have olive trees in bearing—the interior 
valleys and foothills of the Sierra Nevada leading in the 
production. 

Lemon—W onderful progress has been made in de- 
veloping the lemon industry in California and imported 
lemons have met sharp competition in the markets of the 
United States by the California product. New varieties 
have been secured, new methods of culture and fruit 
handling have been devised. Though lemon growing is 
possible in most sections where oranges are produced, the 
present product is chiefly made in the counties of Ven- 
tura, Santa Barbara, Orange, San Bernardino, Riverside 
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and San Diego. The lemon does best in a practically 
frostless place, being more tender than the orange. For 
this reason the chief product is in the southern coast 
counties. In suitable situations in the interior, how- 
ever, the lemon does well, but has been largely displaced 
by the orange, which has been on the whole more profit- 
able and is marketable fresh from the trees, while the 
lemon requires curing and a good part of the crop has 
to be held from winter maturity to be sold in the follow- 
ing midsummer, when the chief demand for lemons 
occurs. 

Orange—California has accomplished more with the 
orange than with any other single fruit, and the advance 
during the last few years has been exceedingly rapid. 
At present, not only is the United States largely sup- 
plied with California oranges, but the fruit has been 
successfully sold in England and Germany. For many 
years nine-tenths of the vast production of oranges came 
from Southern California, but recent plantings have 
been largely on the mesas of the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento valleys and in the central part of the State. The 
orange thrives in suitable situations through a north and 
south distance of over 600 miles, and the topography of 
the State is such that similar winter and summer tem- 
peratures occur all through this distance. There is, for- 
tunately, however, some difference in the ripening of the 
fruit in the different portions of this belt and the 
northern portion, because of its mountain environment 
and distance from the ocean, has an earlier spring and 
summer and is, therefore, able to ripen its oranges for 
an earlier autumn market. This difference distributes 
the fruit through a greater number of months and is of 
great advantage to the product. In fact, by choice of 
early and late varieties and by using the variation in the 
season of maturity, California can furnish fresh oranges 
in large quantities all through the calendar year and can 
make the United States practically independent of im- 
portations. Another advantage peculiar to California is 
that the orange grown in a dry summer is more dense in 
texture and has much better keeping and _ shipping 
quality than an orange grown in a humid summer. The 
fruit is also more sprightly and refreshing, and though 
there is some controversy over the alleged superior 
sweetness of the Gulf fruit, the popularity of the Calli- 
fornia fruit and prices which it commands are evidence 
of its wide popularity. Although the California growers 
have made the most energetic and systematic effort for 
the wide distribution of the product for several years the 
fruit has proved so acceptable that it is evident that the 
limit of consuming capacity of the United States is still 
beyond reach and the outlook for the California orange is 
very promising. The articles by Mr. Wallschlaeger and 
Mr. Powell show the nobility of the product and the 
enterprise with which it is being handled. 

The pomelo or grape fruit is also grown in California, 
but has not yet met the extent of demand which was an- 
ticipated. 

SMALL FRUITS 


In California the term ‘‘small fruits’’ signifies only 
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berries and currants, as the cherry is always classed by 
us with other great orchard fruits, and the grape stands 
alone as the foundation of a great fruit industry, as has 
been indicated. Aside from supplies for home use and 
local markets, there is a large field for small fruit grow- 
ing for shipment. Berries are largely used by the can- 
ners. Small fruits are also shipped from California to 
markets from one to two thousand miles distant in the 
interior states and territories to the north and east. The 
earlier ripening of these fruits in California gives our 
shippers an opportunity to place the product in this vast 
region, although there are home grown supplies later in 
the year. The growing of small fruits is scattered over 
the State and the special regions are widely distant from 
each other. The most prominent for strawberries are 
the San Gabriel and San Fernando valleys in Los Angeles 
County, the Pajaro Valley in Santa Cruz and Monterey 
counties, and the Florin section in Sacramento County. 
There are, however, many places which have a smaller 
acreage, but special reputation for fruit out of season ; 
in fact, it is possible to find ripe strawberries every month 
in the year at some point or other in the State. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA FRUIT INDUSTRY 


There is no arrangement by which enumeration of 
California fruit-bearing trees and plants can be made, 
except during the United States Census years, and there- 
fore statistics in these lines are in part estimates and 
matters of judgment. The best available, and based 
upon reports by county assessors, are the figures pub- 
lished by the State Board of Equalization. The follow- 
ing figures are from the report of the State Department 
for 1914, which is made as of March 1 of that year: 


NUMBERS OF FRUIT TREES AND ACREAGES OF GRAPES 
AND BERRIES 


Fruit Bearing Non-Bearing Total 
PD DIOMr ae Scion bushes deltas 2,044,916 foorole 2,780,229 
ES ORAOOi 3 dn Epo I IORIORE aor 2,578,778 578,940 3,157,718 
Oemtvme ters J tenes csici sachs 628,699 323,419 952,118 
JOSS cist Gao 0 NOS Oe nce Ora 441,621 61,619 503,240 
COLT mI eter cis) Siie aepegeed: a aves 638,184 221,923 860,107 
TECEVG)s) 4 ale One ROC Soe 10,199,568 1,297,075 11,496,643 
Tani? 9 g Bae COED ono ec 1,751,326 349,910 2,101,236 
TP IRGUER, 15. coe ee een Ren Nee Cnn ees 1,017,881 122,308 1,140,189 
[PAR TIOG. 4 sea eer Oncne cage Ree aoa ae 8,078,830 1,227,234 9,306,064 
TL GTEC: —. Gla EOE Ope eR OE eRe rn 1,108,639 721,360 1,829,999 
(ORDINEO » chs nore ne aoe omens 7,919,949 1,676,271 9,596,220 
SEAOSERLOOUMEE Seis refs Sceusl alte, Sue is 56,224 23,337 79,561 
PACIANONGG Mas i(niave kei ae Gomes si 9 1,480,768 390,918 1,871,686 
SSVCAUTO ING MME Ss. lots Yo ole oie skein stece 689,208 424 501 LIS 7109 
IDLO Sh eich Rec nee 38,634,591 8,154,128 46,788,719 
Grapes (acres) Bearing Non-Bearing Total 
‘TNAOUES 2 gc ARR acne ene ee 58,799 12,227 71,026 
AV VERT OMEMERS Rote cov c.isencvd.ekie tee 164,300 30,560 194,860 
SE EVLG UTM oie ate cfies’oie (eievcsiel evel 112,168 8,624 120,678 
MO LelLSwmersNemetescvesnehanshaue 335,267 51,411 286,678 
Small Fruits* Acres Value 
SSIUIVADERELES) cycles sic-o.s:cere wrens AtS S35) 5 ey reese $1,149,475 
SIAC ETITCS aise ieileieressi aes: + QED Olen Wee toc es 282,383 
Raspberries and Loganberries OORT een. 304,169 
Other berries and currants. . Doty, Berane 9,697 


COMMERCIAL USES OF VARIOUS FRUITS 
To show the very important fact that the leading 
California fruits of the deciduous class have several 
forms of commercial suitability and to suggest how Calli- 


*The figures on berries are from the United States census of 1910, none 
more recent being available. 
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fornia growers, merchants and preservers have not only 
guarded but have also extended the lines of wealth-win- 
ning by discriminating intelligence and enterprise in 
production, preservation and transportation, the follow- 
ing table is compiled, chiefly from the data collected by 
Mr. Howard C. Rowley, editor of the California Fruit 
News, who is an acknowledged authority in such lines. 
The figures for fresh and dried fruits are for 1914; for 
canned fruits, 1913: 


nite , Gennes Dried 
ipmen a i 
Kind of Fruit (ani) i (es one 
Apples pi tein seine, en 31,535 4,000 
Apricots hb Woe Rote awh e Gc ee re 208 848,880 19,500 
Gierricsy cette eee xe 5 eng, 166? 162,665 RAS 
CREW GER? ee ceeeaae sd calc ret EA See Bere 8,773 41,665 90,0008 
ea cChesy races one een ex acn teem ee 2,144 2,398,550 32,000 
ID Cars encAtwa teats eats Satoh oe 2,725 529,860 Pio 
Plums spevewsVanahe Bebo's Zlcicosta te ohne ies 1,906 65,975 51,000* 
Bors Berrien sets ees tactic way ena: Bote IF Wx caealucs 6,200 
ZCI ONS eRe eee Basen ks cae 2,954) 9 ee. i Se 
Oranges 5.6.0 by SBR OS OE RO RTOOe 45509 La aries Bete 
IVOTLOUS) wee eee aL on te eee 49 9,405 2,500 
ATI ONGS ERMC eM eC eA Eg eh el ah Ae 2,250 
WV aluilltsheemeeatert meetin tee Perens Se Ue 9,000° 
Beericaem ties sen ea SD at gt es 105,990 

AO tal Swe eek Porte esse ace 64,519 4,194,525 216,450 


The figures for fresh fruit shipments include only 
shipments beyond State lines by rail, taking account 
neither of local marketing nor movement by sea. The 
figures for canned and dried fruits are intended to repre- 
sent the total production. 


A GENERAL REMARK 


On the whole it is true that the immense fruit prod- 
ucts of California are being easily disposed of at fairly 
remunerative rates, and the business is in good heart and 
enjoys a good outlook. There is, of course, fluctuation 
from year to year in the values of different fruits and 
in the market conditions which they meet at distant 
points. Such ‘‘off years’’ strike the fruits somewhat 
irregularly and are discouraging first to one special 
grower and then to another, because our localities are 
largely given to specializing, according to favoring cul- 
ture conditions or otherwise. Still, we find that our 
fruit growing districts have the busiest towns, the hand- 
somest rural improvements, the largest assessment rolls, 
and are most attractive to homeseekers. While these 
things are true our fruit industries must be counted in 
prosperous condition, although the greatest special antici- 
pations are not always realized. 


THE LEADING QUESTION ANSWERED 


Briefly, in conclusion, the question set in the title 
of this article may be answered in this way: California 
leads the world in fruits because the State is naturally 
endowed with suitability of soil and climate for the pro- 
duction of so many which are acceptable in commerce ; 
because the California people have invested capital and 
put forth effort to grow and preserve these many fruits 
to the limits of commercial demand, then by organization 


1Apples not included U. S. D. A. figures California apple crop 1,300,000 
barrels. 

2?Some years 250 cars. 

*Raisins. 

*Prunes. 

5Some years 12,500 tons. 

°“No data for shipping or drying. 
value of product, $1,789,214. 


Acreage by census of; 1910, 9,687; 
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and by co-operative effort, have passed beyond all 
previously existing lmits by developing new demand 
wherever on earth such extension was found to be possi- 
ble. Opportunity for continuance of this effort remains 
open. The civilized nations are but scantily supphed 
with fruit-foods. It is California’s function to teach 


What California is Doing 


By JaMEs 
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them, by example, to produce for themselves to the 
limit of their natural suitabilities and to supply fruit- 
foods from her breadth of adaptation and abundance 
wherever local limits of production may be reached. 
Thus it is California’s duty to lead and her opportunity 
to supply. 


For the World in Raisins 


MaDISOoN 


Vice-President and Manager California Associated Raisin Company 


ever it earnestly attempts, it leads in. One of 
these superlatives is California raisins. The raisin 
_ is one of the best and oldest of all known fruits. It is 
mentioned in the Bible, first in the book of Numbers, and 
later in the book of Samuel, thirty-five hundred years 
before the birth of Christ, and one has only to read the 
references to it to learn that in these early days of 
human history it was regarded as wholesome, nourishing 
and strengthening. 


‘Ona is a state of superlatives. What- 


During all the intervening centuries it has retained 
its hold upon humanity as an article of diet. In the 
darkness of the Middle Ages from the fourteenth to the 
sixtenth centuries, it was regarded as an article of high 
commercial importance, and ranked as one of the lead- 
ing articles of business exchange. 


We have no, positive knowledge of the date when the 
raisin first made its way into Western Europe, but we 
do know that thousands of years ago it was grown ex- 
tensively in the countries of the Orient, and was ear- 
ried by Oriental invaders into Western Europe, finally: 
resting in Spain, which afterward became the greatest 
raisin producing country in the world. 


THE RAISIN GRAPE COMES TO CALIFORNIA 


From Europe the vine found its way to California, 
where it made its first appearance in 1851, having been 
introduced by Colonel Agostin Haraszthy of San Diego 
from some muscatel vines and seeds of Malaga raisins. 
In March of the following year he imported the Muscat 
of Alexandria from Malaga, Spain. Ten years later 
during a visit to that country in September, 1861, he 
selected cuttings of the Gordo Blanco, which afterwards 
were grown in his vineyards in San Diego. Conse- 
quently he was the first man to introduce the raisin vine 
in California. Another importation of the Muscat of 
Alexandria was made and planted in 1855 near San Jose 
by Mr. A. Delmas. Mr. G. G. Briggs of Davisville also 
imported Muscatel grapes from Spain. 

The first public exhibition of raisins made from Mus- 
eat of Alexandria grapes was by Dr. J. Strenzel of 
Alhambra Valley, Contra Costa County, at the Cali- 
fornia State Fair of 1863. He also showed dried grapes 
of other varieties to demonstrate the character of a true 
raisin. 

In 1873 Judge J. W. North, founder of the Riverside 
colony, first planted Muscat of Alexandria grape vines, 


but it was three years later before the grape growing 
in that district became general. 

In El Cajon Valley Mr. R. G. Clark planted raisin 
vines in 1873, but the most of the vineyards in that ex- 
cellent district were planted in 1884 to 1886. In 1875 
McPherson Brothers, at one time the largest growers and 
packers in the State, planted raisin grapes in Orange 
County. 

Soon after San Bernardino and Los Angeles counties 
went into the raisin vineyard business, but the ravages 
of the Anaheim Disease during the year 1884 to 1889 
destroyed thousands of acres, and led almost to the 
extinction of the raisin vineyards in the district, which 
is now so famous for its citrus fruit. 


THE BEGINNING IN FRESNO 

In 1872 Mr. Eisen, while experimenting with vines, 
planted some raisin grapes in Fresno County, and in the 
third year he sold the raisins readily to a number of 
San Francisco people. Later a number of gentlemen in 
that city bought land and planted some raisins. So in 
1880 the number of vineyards in Fresno County had 
reached quite respectable proportions. 

A Fresno lady, Miss Hatch, has been credited with 
being the first individual who dried and packed raisins 
in the United States. The above records show that there 
is some doubt as to whether that really was the case, but 
there is no question that she was the pioneer in that line 
in Fresno County. 

In 1876 Mr. W. 8S. Chapman imported some of the 
best obtainable Muscat vines from Spain for the Central 
California colony in Fresno County, but they were not 
found to be any different from those already growing 
here. The name of the party who first introduced raisins 
in California has not, and probably never will be, satis- 
factorily proven, but what is of chief interest to us is 
the fact that California has taken rank as the greatest 
raisin-producing country in the world. 

The first considerable raisin vineyards of the State 
were those of Mr. G. G. Briggs at Davisville, Yolo 
County, and Mr. R. B. Blowers of Woodland, Yolo 
County, the former having planted principally Museats, 
and the latter Muscatel Gordo Blanco. After years of 
experimenting, several of the counties in the State ceased 
to produce raisins, while others are doing so on a limited 
seale. 
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The crop of 1913 by counties is estimated as follows: 


Pounds 
BEG ST OW COUNTY Mra Paruaton ces aes Pe Fercus, es fellas: a's tte nereierare 94,000,000 
ainlamen © OUND Yue sree ne Teper esis ara seiese Be ccalialieneo tee caitetenate 25,000,000 
PCI SMC OULU Yemen emery aettscscn hist crceo minors: avs vctans wow eropttecse 20,000,000 
ULC Ta COUNTY vor <iguin teres hee wins a eaters wore tees ean 4,000,000 
SAMS OLHALCNO! COUDDY Mate wicar eis oe ce eer 6 ccnle 3,600,000 
SAD IC CON COUNTY trie Meier cola eee wictereih sue tels aie siete 3,200,000 
UCLA m COUMTG Vaan ete euei ney tec tensity aicus, tetas lente Conerovuese te 2,400,000 
BUCO M COUN meinen earn ara sltee ieus crate Sateen eis cit eimai 2,000,000 
Pe Sear ME © OUT Values cece oto. ober sxahetoirster arora, wiceayre cosas ie.kh sy ame as 1,100,000 


It is not definitely known when raisins were first 
shipped in large commercial quantities, but in 1875 New 
York recorded that up to November 1st, 6,000 twenty- 
two-pound boxes of California raisins had been received. 
In 1888 Fresno County appears to have shipped its first 
considerable quantity. In 1887 market reports stated 
that ‘‘Fresno raisins of excellent quality are now on the 
market, especially from the Forsyth and Butler vine- 


yards.’’ That was in the days antecedent to the coming 
of the packers. The farmers at that time did their own 
packing. 


The varieties of raisin grapes are few in number. 
The White Muscat of Alexandria, and the Muscatel 
Gordo Blanco fill first places; Malagas and Faherzagos 
are used to a small extent. The seedless varieties are 
the Sultana, which is grown extensively in Smyrna, in 
Asia Minor, and which was first brought by Colonel 
Haraszthy to California in 1861, and the Thompson 
Seedless, so named by the Sutter County Horticultural 
Society after Mr. W. Thompson, who procured the cut- 
tings from Elwanger & Barry of Rochester, N. Y. For 
years a halo of mystery as to its origin hung over this 
splendid vine, but the pomological experts in Washing- 
ton claim it to be the Sultanina Blanco, originally a 
native of China, and known to have flourished there 
two thousand years ago. Mr. Blowers of Yolo County 
also introduced a pink variety of the same grape on his 
ranch in Fresno County, which was also known as the 
Sultanina Rosea. 

In the earlier period of raisin history in California, 
San Bernardino, which then included what is now River- 
side County, produced the largest quantity of raisins. 
In the first six years the progress of raisin production 
was slow, but later the growth of the industry was 
phenomenal. In 1879 the crop first exceeded 1,000,000 
pounds. In 1885 it had grown to 9,000,000 pounds and 
in 1886 to 14,000,000 pounds, and it continued to in- 
erease yearly until it has now reached the enormous 
total of 180,000,000 pounds. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN RAISINS 

It is interesting to note how the importations of 
raisins have decreased with the increase of our home 
erop. In 1873 we produced about 100,000,000 pounds, 
and imported over 35,000,000 pounds. In 1884 we im- 
ported nearly 54,000,000 pounds. Fifteen years later 
our importation had dropped down to a little over 
6,000,000 pounds. Our export is correspondingly in- 
creased. In 1898 we exported 3,000,000 pounds, and in 
1910 over 8,000,00 pounds. 

Canada is our best foreign customer for raisins; New 
Zealand comes next, followed by Mexico and Japan. 
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Great Britain is the most extensive consumer of 
raisins in the world, but buys very few from us because 
of the close proximity of Spain, and the lower prices 
at which they can buy the Spanish product. 

GROWERS’ EFFORTS AT MARKETING 


Many plans have from time to time been tried to 
market the raisin product at a living price to the pro- 
ducer. One reasonably successful plan was under the 
leadership of Mr. M. Theo. Kearney about 1895. Shortly 
after the falling to pieces of his organization, raisins were 
known to be sold as low as three-quarters of a cent per 
pound, cheaper than potatoes, and at that time a great 
many acres of vines were pulled up and the ground 
planted to other uses. 


Another attempt was made in 1905 to organize the 
growers, but owing to a prejudice among them against 
co-operation only 38,000 acres signed up, and therefore 
in May, 1906, it was again dissolved. 

In the spring of 1913 the California Associated Raisin 
Company was formed more on commercial lines. The 
raisin growers have paid into the corporation $1,000,000 
for the purpose of financing and handling their crops, 
and the Associated Raisin Company has contracts with 
more than 6,000 growers, more than 90 per cent of the 
output of the State. Absolute necessity compelled the 
growers for their own protection to form this associa- 
tion, aS every raisin grower who had no other means 
would have gone bankrupt or gone out of the raisin 
business if something had not been done. <A product 
that under the management of the Associated Raisin 
Company will bring to the State from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 annually should be taken care of, whereas 
formerly it would only bring half that sum, and all of 
this can be done without making raisins cost the con- 
sumer one penny more, and give the growers a price 
that will pay interest on a reasonable valuation of his 
vineyard and compensate him for his risk and labor. 

PRODUCTION OF SEEDED RAISINS 

A great change in the raisin industry took place in 
the late ’90s. In 1896 the seeding of raisins was taken 
up in a commercial way. It has been known for twenty 
years prior to that time that the seed could be removed 
from the raisin by machinery, but it had never been 
put into any practical use. At that time Colonel For- 
syth of Fresno began making commercial use of machin- 
ery to remove the seed from raisins, and some 600 or 
700 tons were placed on the market. That has gradu- 
ally increased annually, until in the year 1912 over 
40,000 tons were sold in that condition, and from the 
last season’s crop it will practically be about the same 
amount. The raisin industry in California has immense 
possibilities, especially for the counties suitable for that 
business. 

Great Britain and modern Europe use about five 
pounds per capita. The United States, with perhaps 
100,000,000 people, consumes less than one and a half 
pounds per capita. With a consumption brought up 
in this country to equal Great Britain you can easily 
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see the possibility for the California vineyardist and 
the acreage that could be planted to vines. 
FOOD VALUE OF THE RAISIN 

The value of the raisin as an article of diet can not be 
too strongly impressed upon the people. There is no 
other food which contains the same concentrated strength 
and nourishment. 

One high authority says, ‘‘The food value of the 
raisin is greater than that of any other fruit in popular 
consumption.’’ Its superior nutritive quality is due to 
the large amount of sugar, gluten, mineral salts, and 
fruit acids, together with a lesser quantity of water than 
usual in fruits. Grape sugar is the chief nutritive con- 
stituent. The particular advantage which grape sugar 
possesses over all other types of sugar is the ease of its 
assimilation. 

Probably one of the most important bulletins ever 
issued by the Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 142, 
gives the comparative food value of raisins against other 
foods, as follows: 

One pound of raisins represents a food value equal 
to each of the following: 

Six pounds of apples; five pounds of bananas; four 
and three-quarters pounds of potatoes; one pound of 
bread; four pounds of milk; four and three-quarters 
pounds of fish (edible portion); two pounds of eggs; 
one and one-third pounds of beef. 

An important medicinal value of raisins is their laxa- 
tive effect. 

An eminent medical authority of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of London, Dr. Josiah Oldfield, states: 
‘*T put raisins as the first of all fruits that I know; they 
are far superior to grapes, because the sugar has thor- 
oughly matured and ripened, and transformed ready for 
digestion.’’ 

Another eminent English authority, Sir William 
Gull, in giving his evidence before the royal commission 
of the House of Lords, stated, ‘‘ After a hard day’s work 
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I get more strength from eating a few raisins than I 
would from drinking a glass of wine.’’ 

Mr. Elbert Hubbard has written, ‘‘The extreme 
prices of meat and bread stuffs are giving California 
raisins their innings. The raisin is the finest fruit that 
I know of. It can not be adulterated. Your children 
will find raisins a natural, heaven-prepared food.’’ 

An eminent American physician, Dr. George Still, 
has this to say, ‘‘Raisins never caused appendicitis, but 
the lack of them may.”’ 

RAISINS IN STATE DEVELOPMENT 

It is a pleasure to know the interest that the whole 
State—yes, the whole United States—took in Raisin Day. 
That is the beginning of an advertising campaign that 
the California Associated Raisin Company contemplates 
beginning for the purpose of increasing consumption of 
this, our beautiful product, so that we may find a more 
ready market for all we now produce. 

From $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 per annum is brought 
into the State of California, real new money—money 
brought out of the earth by the raisin grower. That is 
the class of money that increases wealth. Most of the 
business transactions are matters of exchange of one to 
the other and do not particularly increase the wealth 
of a community, but money lke this raisin money is 
divided up and eventually every person within the State 
gets an indirect benefit from it. In the packing season 
we employ over 4,600 people and our pay roll is over 
$50,000 per week. 

The vineyards of California have been from an ad- 
vertising standpoint, one of the strongest and most in- 
ducing and convineing evidences that has ever been 
sent out to the world of our beautiful climate and of 
the productiveness of the soil in the state of California, 
and that is an asset of incalculable value. 

The acreage planted in raisin grapes in California in 
1914 is estimated at 120,000 acres. The annual crop 
ranges from 180,000,000 to 200,000,000 pounds. 


California 


By GeraLtp D. KENNEDY 
Field Expert of the California Development Board 


ing ‘‘good fodder,’’ and in this State it has proven 
worthy of the name. It was first planted in the 
inland valleys, but at the present time it is a staple crop 
from the Mexican border to the Oregon line. As a rule, 
situations open to direct coast influences are not adapted 
to the growing of this crop. 
CLIMATE AND SOIL 
A long, warm, growing season is desirable, the longer 
and warmer the summer the larger the crop, other con- 
ditions being equal. The only effect cold has on the 
established plant is to stop the growth so it lies dormant 
during the winter months. Frost is apt, however, to kill 
the young plant as it sprouts through the ground; it is 
not free from danger until the third leaf has appeared. 


T = word alfalfa is derived from the Arabic mean- 


The ideal soil is a well drained loam with a depth of 
ten or twelve feet. However, the crop thrives on a great 
variety of soils, from a light sandy loam to a heavy adobe. 
It is also grown successfully on soil only four feet in 
depth. Alfalfa should never be planted in soil where 
the water level is within four feet of the surface or 
where there is too much acidity in the soil which some- 
times happens when wheat or corn has been grown for 
a number of years on land not naturally well drained. 
It does not follow that all worn-out grain land is acid, as 
many of our most successful plantings have been made 
on such land. A simple test for acidity is to make a cut 
in the soil and insert a piece of blue litmus paper. After 
remaining in the ground for several hours the litmus 
paper should be examined; if pink in color, it is proof 
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of acidity. The remedy for acidity is the application of 
lime, 500 to 1,000 pounds is usually sufficient for an acre. 
Our California soils usually contain enough plant food; 
if they are lacking in anything it is apt to be humus, 
which may be replenished by plowing under some cover 
erop. For quick results rye is very effective. Alfalfa 
gathers its nitrogen by means of bacteria, which are 
found in small nodules on the roots. These bacteria must 
be present if the alfalfa is to flourish; if they are not 
found in the soil they must be furnished artificially. 
Either the seed or the soil may be inoculated. Prepara- 
tions are sold for the treatment of the seed. Soaking the 
seed in solution made from the soil of a healthy and 
mature alfalfa field is an economical method of inocu- 
lation. Soil from an old stand of alfalfa is sometimes 
“spread to the extent of about 400 pounds to the acre 
before planting, or manure from alfalfa fed animals may 
be used. All of these methods have given satisfactory 
results. Alfalfa will stand a little more alkali than the 
average plant; this is especially true after the field has 


a start. 
WATER REQUIREMENTS 


Irrigation is necessary to obtain the maximum yield 
in this State, though in many places it flourishes without 
the aid of it. Hence the first thing to develop on a pros- 
pective alfalfa field is the water. On unirrigated fields 
the gophers and squirrels are a menace and it is some- 
times necessary to apply water for the sole purpose of 
drowning them out. The only time that it is unadvisable 
to use water is when the alfalfa is being grown for seed 
purposes, because a thin stand is desirable and the seed 
is hardier. 

Water for irrigation may be obtained in several ways, 
by acquiring a ditch right in some irrigation system, 
sinking a well and pumping, or using the water from 
some near-by stream. Water from a ditch costs from $1 
per acre per year up, depending on the location. Under 
ordinary conditions the cost of pumping water is about 
$4 per acre per year. If a pumping plant is the source 
of supply it is always best to use a reservoir, as it lessens 
the cost of handling the water. The cost of installing a 
pumping plant capable of irrigating twenty acres would 
be approximately as follows: 
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If a gasoline engine is to be used the cost would be 
about $100 additional. 

It is impossible to state the amount of water that is 
necessary, as it varies under different conditions. Light 
sandy soils require more water than heavier soils, as they 
do not hold the moisture so well. 

In order to facilitate irrigation the land is usually 
checked. It has been found by experience that frequent 
shallow irrigations are more desirable than heavier ones 
at greater intervals. The most practical way of apply- 
ing the water is after each cutting, as at that time the 
water flows quickly over the ground. The water should 
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never be allowed to stand on the field in warm weather 
for more than a day, as it is apt to kill the plant. 
Young alfalfa should never be watered until it shows 
signs of distress, the idea being to make the roots go 
down and seek moisture. Where only a small quantity 
of water is used, it is often applied by means of movable 
slip-joint pipe. 
PREPARATION OF THE LAND 

Land that is to be planted to alfalfa should be broken 
a year ahead of time if possible. Deep plowing is the 
first essential in preparation. After the land has been 
worked up, it is ready to be checked and leveled. These 
preparations are done at the same time, the checks are 
made by throwing up small levees, rarely more than 
twelve inches high as the mowers and rakes have to be 
driven over them in harvesting the crop. 

There are various methods of checking; in ground 
with an even slope, strip checks may be used, 25x300 
feet is a satisfactory sized check. In fairly level land the 
square check is advisable; 80 x 80 feet or 100 x 100 feet 
are good sized checks. Where the ground is rough, con- 
tour checks are often used. The idea in checking is to 
get the land in such shape that water can be applied 
economically and quickly; this fact should never be lost 
sight of. Ditches should always be put on the highest 
ground and if the fall is enough to cause washing, 
‘“drops’’ should be put in. Head gates to control and 
facilitate the handling of the water may be made out of 
wood, conerete and galvanized iron. The cost per acre 
for conerete gates is about $5 and for wooden gates $2. 
The leveling and checking is done with a four-horse 
seraper and the cost varies from $5 to $35 an acre, figur- 
ing the man and scraper at $6 per day. Light sandy 
soils are more apt to be unlevel than the heavier lands, 
therefore there is more dirt to be moved. ‘‘Hog wallow”’’ 
lands are very unlevel, but those where the mounds are 
close together are easier to level than are those where 
they are far apart. Before seeding, water should be 
turned into the checks to see that they flood properly; a 
good stand of alfalfa can not be obtained unless this work 
is well done. 

SEEDING 

Spring seeding is preferable in most parts of the 
State, as there is less danger of frost at that time. 
Before planting the ground should be thoroughly worked 
and the under surface packed, as alfalfa does best in 
a firm seed bed. The seed may be either drilled or 
broadeasted. Drilling is preferable as the seed is scat- 
tered more evenly. Twelve to fifteen pounds is generally 
sufficient seed to sow to the acre; the price varies from 
15 cents to 20 cents a pound. The cost of seeding would 
then be from $2 to $3.50 an acre. The actual cost of 
sowing the seed is negligible. It is never advisable to 
sow a nurse crop, because it uses moisture and food that 
is needed for the young alfalfa plant. 


VARIETIES 


The alfalfa that is ordinarily grown in this State is 
the Chilean, and it is the variety that has proven most 
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successful. Turkestan is a hardier variety and with- 
stands the cold and drought better, but the quality of 
hay is not so good. Arabian is a short-lived variety that 
is used to advantage for rotation purposes where the 
stand has to be plowed out in a few years. Peruvian 
alfalfa is still in the experimental stage in this State. 
The advantages claimed for this variety are a longer 
growing season and therefore a greater tonnage. Before 
planting any seed it is advisable to send a sample to the 
University of California to have it tested for weeds and 
germination. This does not cost anything and often 
may save a great deal of trouble and expense. 
CARE OF ALFALFA 

When the young alfalfa is up about six inches it 
should be clipped to strengthen the plant and to delay 
the weed growth. It should never be pastured the first 
year or when the ground is damp, as it is easily tramped 
out, especially by hogs. By pasturing too heavily it is 
apt to be injured, as the animals will eat too close to the 
erown. Disking the field in the winter is often of great 
benefit and it is also advisable to apply all of the manure 
at hand. Superphosphates can be used to good advantage 
on lght soils. The cost is about $20 a ton and that is 
sufficient for six or seven acres. The friability of heavy 
soils may be improved by applying 300 to 400 pounds of 
gypsum to the acre; the cost is about $10 a ton. The 
common practice in California is to apply lime instead 


of gypsum. HARVESTING 


It is very important to cut alfalfa at the right time. 
It has been found that the most nutriment is in the hay 
when it first starts to blossom; at this time the young 
shoots are also leaving the crown. The haying season 
starts in April and where conditions are favorable a crop 
is cut every four weeks until the frost comes. One man 
and a two-horse mower can cut eight acres a day. 

The hay is allowed to lie in the swath until the stems 
can be bent without exuding moisture which usually takes 
a day, sometimes less and sometimes more, depending on 
the weather. The hay is then thrown up into the wind- 
rows by means of a two-horse rake. A. rake can take care 
of two mowers; from the windrow it is forked up into 
small shocks. One man can shock about eight acres a day. 
The hay should be removed from the field as soon as 
possible. The sooner it is hauled the less danger of 
losing the leaves, which contain most of the nutriment, 
and the sooner the water is applied the better for the 
next crop. Cost of harvesting a ton, figuring the crop on 
a two-ton basis: 
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If the crop is lighter than two tons, the cost of hand- 
ling would be about the same; therefore it would increase 
the cost per ton. 

YIELD 

The first year only two or three cuttings are obtained 

and after that the yield varies from four to ten tons per 
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acre per year. Under favorable conditions the grower can 
expect an average of six or seven tons to the acre. The 
first cutting is usually weedy and often used for silage on 
that account, as it would not command the same price 
for hay as the later cuttings. 
PRICE 

The price of unbaled hay varies from $3 to $10 a ton, 
depending on the season. In the stack 512 cubic feet is 
considered a ton. For shipping purposes the hay must 
be baled. Baling costs from $1.75 to $2.00. The price of 
baled hay varies from $6 to $13 a ton. Small bales weigh- 
ing from sixty to eighty pounds are preferred. .A man 
can secure better prices for his hay by feeding it to dairy 
cows and hogs. The average dairyman estimates that his 
cows pay him $12 per ton for his hay only. This depends 
on the cow, though naturally alfalfa and dairying go 


hand in hand. PESTS AND DISEASES 

Dodder, a yellow clinging plant, is the worst pest of 
alfalfa in the State. With the proper care, there is no 
danger from it, for it usually comes from using foul seed 
and for this reason a careful test of the seed should be 
made before planting. Small patches of it in a field can 
be destroyed by heaping straw on the affected piece and 
burning it. Gophers and squirrels are serious pests in 
unirrigated fields; where water is obtaimable they are 
easily kept in check. In some sections the stand is fouled 
with Johnson and Bermuda grass. Such fields should be 
carefully pastured or the hay cut early in order to keep 
them in check. To eradicate them entirely would neces- 
sitate the plowing up of the alfalfa. 

RENTING AND SELLING 

It is a common practice to rent alfalfa fields, par- 
ticularly for dairy purposes. The rental depends on the 
stand of alfalfa. Sometimes it is rented on shares, but 
usually for cash, to be paid in several installments 
through the year. The price is from $10 to $25 per acre 
a year, averaging about $15. 

Alfalfa land is sold at all prices up to $300 per acre. 
A great deal of it is held in the unimproved condition at 
$150 per acre, and unless the price is influenced by 
proximity to towns, this is all one should pay for such 
land. Land already planted to alfalfa can be bought for 
$150 to $400 an acre. 

ALFALFA SEED PRODUCTION 

This is carried on extensively in Modoc, Lassen and 
other mountain counties and in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys. Land for seed production should 
not be wet and yet it should be moist enough to mature 
the crop without irrigation. Sandy lands are not adapted 
to growing seed crops. The stand of alfalfa should be 
thin so that the sunshine and air can reach to the crown 
of the plant and the seed be produced the entire length 
of the stalk. In the mountains no hay is cut when seed 
is produced. In the big valleys the third crop is allowed 
to go to seed. When a crop of seed is produced one or 
more crops of hay are sacrificed. The straw has some 
feeding value and the stockmen will pay $4 a ton for it, 
when the hay is worth $8 per ton. The yield of seed 
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averages 500 pounds per acre. Some seasons the seed 
does not seem to set well, so each year the grower 
watches his crop carefully and if the seed does not set it 
is cut for hay. The price received for the seed averages 
13 cents per pound. In harvesting, the crop must 
be handled with care to prevent shaking the seed out. A 
mowing machine that bunches is desirable; or else men 
follow the mower and set the seed-loaded alfalfa to one 
side in small bunches, where it is carefully loaded on 
wagons and hauled to the thresher. Seed production has 
proven to be very profitable in the sections adapted to it. 


LIFE OF ALFALFA 


The life of an alfalfa field varies greatly according 
to the care and soil conditions. It is safe to say that the 
life of an alfalfa field in this State should be from ten 
to fifteen years if it receives the proper care. Alfalfa, 
unlike other crops, enriches the soil instead of depleting 
it. It has the characteristic property of legumes of 
being able to extract nitrogen from the atmosphere and 
put it into the soil. Nitrogen is the most expensive of soil 
fertilizers and the one usually most needed. This prop- 
erty of alfalfa makes it of infinite value as a soil fertilizer, 
hence its popularity for rejuvenating the soil. Its deep 
rooting capacity permits it to reach to great depths for 
its plant food. Its extensive root system creates and 
puts new life in the soil and when the alfalfa field is 
plowed up these roots decay and the fertilizer is dis- 
tributed through the soil. Land that has been heavily 
cropped one year after another, when put into alfalfa 
takes on new life. When grown for a few years among 
orchard trees and plowed under, it is a valuable fertilizer, 
not only adding nitrogen to the soil but also improving 
the physical condition. Doctor Hilgard claims that the 
erop is worth $8 a ton as a fertilizer to plow under. 


ALFALFA AS A FEED 


Digestible nutriments contained in 100 pounds of 
green alfalfa: 
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Digestible nutriments contained in 100 pounds of 
alfalfa hay : 
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The above tables show the high nutritive value of 
alfalfa, either as a green food or as a hay. 
hike it and without doubt it is the best roughage we raise 
in this country. It must always be remembered that it 
is only a roughage and that to obtain the best results 
some concentrated carbonaceous feed, such as corn or 
barley, must be fed in conjunction. 


All animals 


There is danger of bloating either cattle or sheep, 
when pastured on alfalfa. They should be carefully 
watched at first and only allowed to graze a short time 
until they get accustomed to it. They should never be 
turned in to graze when the plant is damp. 


Most of the alfalfa in this State is used for dairy 
A good stand yielding about seven tons will 
furnish enough feed for one cow. It is figured that a 
cow will eat half a ton a month. Hogs are usually run 
in connection with a dairy; the skim milk combined with 
some grain and alfalfa makes an ideal ration for hogs. 


purposes. 


It is too laxative to be fed in large quantities to horses 
doing road work, but for work horses and brood mares it 
is of great value. It is an excellent feed for any kind of 
growing stock because of its high protein content, which 
forms the bone and muscle. Bees make excellent honey 
from it and it is unsurpassed as a green feed for poultry. 
Sometimes it is ground into meal to make it more pal- 
Alfalfa 
meal combined with beet molasses makes a very desirable 
Some alfalfa is used for silage purposes, 
but the most advantageous way 


atable for some kinds of stock, such as hogs. 


concentrate. 
is to feed alfalfa hay and 
supplement it with corn silage. 


At the present time there are about 600,000 acres 
planted to alfalfa in this State, yielding close to 2,100,000 
tons of hay, or an average of three and one-half tons to 
the acre. 


Opportunities in California Dairy Farming 
By Wm. H. Sartor 


Formerly Secretary Califorma State Dairy Bureau; Publisher and Editor ‘‘ Pacific Dairy Review’’ 


self in some line of business, capital is an essential. 

Failure in farming has particularly been credited to 
the fact that it is too often undertaken with a lack of 
sufficient capital. I want to point out that there is at 
least one line of industry and one part of the country 
where success may come, and has come in abundance 
where the only capital consists of strong arms, intelli- 
gence and determination and California furnishes the 
theater where it can be done. In substantiation of this 
claim, I want to point to at least five thousand examples 


|: IS generally accepted that in establishing one’s 


of its proof among the present dairymen in the State, 
all of whom it may be said engaged in the business at 
some stage with the ‘“‘capital stock’’ above enumerated. 
Let us take a typical case—it will probably be some 
young man just past his majority, who arrived from 
Portugal, from Switzerland, or possibly Denmark or 
Germany. This young fellow loses no time on his arrival 
in a new country, everything in which is strange to him 
except work; that he has a thorough acquaintance with 
and he finds it in abundance in the demand for workers 
on the dairy farms of California; in fact, he was sure 
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of a job before he left the old country, and at any rate 
he is here but a few days when he is out in the open 
country—in California’s sunshine—extracting the liquid 
sunshine from the California cows. 

At the end of his first month he is handed his pay— 
forty dollars, and perhaps forty-five. His eyes are 
opened by the shining ‘‘twenties.’? The energy of his 
arms and the enthusiasm of his willing mind are being 
converted into cash capital. A year rolls by and he has 
five hundred dollars; he has it in some bank dominated 
by the people of his nationality where it is drawing 
interest with the exception of a small proportion that 
goes for the purchase of clothes and the few pleasures 
he craves aside from the satisfaction that he finds in the 
fact of making financial progress. He puts in a second 
year and possibly a third in the same way, and likely on 
the same dairy farm. Then he takes stock and finds 
himself possessed of a fortune amounting to a thousand 
or fifteen hundred dollars. We will put it at three years 
and credit him with the latter sum. 

During his employment as a milker on a dairy farm he 
has taken one of his brother milkers into his confidence 
and plans for his future. His friend, too, is likely pos- 
sessed of a similar ‘‘pile’’ in the bank. The result of this 
mutual planning is a partnership backed by sufficient 
capital, especially by exercising their borrowing capacity 
—and this class of industrious young men generally have 
credit to buy cows and equipment to conduct a leased 
dairy farm on a fifty, seventy-five or hundred cow basis. 
Perhaps they rent from their former employer, who, seek- 
ing retirement, is pleased to turn the place over to them, 
for he knows them and the ‘‘stuff’’ they are made of. 
Maybe it is some disgruntled American farmer or dairy- 
man who wants to get away from the ‘‘drudgery and 
bother’’ of running a dairy, in which ease, as likely as 
not, the new partnership picks up a ‘‘snap.’’ 

Meanwhile the probabilities are that romance has been 
at work and our erstwhile young foreigner, combining 
good business with romance, has sent word to his old 
sweetheart at home to come to California and join for- 
tunes with him, and in short she is installed as the life 
partner of one of the members of the firm and chief of 
the household department of the dairy establishment. 

The fat bimonthly checks come from the creamery or 


* makes its regular 


city milk dealer. The ‘‘veal wagon 
visits, leaving hberal checks, while the boys go on 
accumulating pork; at the same time, something else is 
going on; the heifer calves are being raised and in a few 
years the original herd has outgrown the farm. Some- 
thing must be done; the partners again confer and fin- 
ally decide to break the enterprise into two units; one 
acquires a lease on another piece of property, the checks 
continue to come in, the bank accounts accumulate, as 
does also each herd. The next step has arrived and all 


of a sudden the local community is surprised that the 
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Portuguese, Swiss or Scandinavian immigrant, or what- 
ever the nationality may be, of only a few years ago, has 
purchased a farm and completed the transition from a 
poor and modest but willing wage earner, to an employer 
of labor and a person of business standing in the 
community. 

I take this course of presenting dairy opportunities 
in California, not out of mere fancy, but because it cor- 
responds with facts. Go into any dairy community in 
the State and you find it exemplified—in fact, the dairy 
industry of California rests on just this line of experi- 
ence. It rankles an American somewhat to admit the 
success of this thrifty foreign-born element. But it is 
true. The American youth comes to California looking 
for the easy, cuff-and-collar job; in too many instances 
he fails to land it, and while he drifts to lower strata of 
labor, he does it with disgust in his heart, ambition dies 
out, while the young foreigner finds in the humble work 
on a dairy farm his opportunity. 


FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS OF SUCCESS 


And how do we account for this success and wherein 
is the opportunity? I have only space in which to 
present a few pertinent facts. I shall leave out of dis- 
cussion that portion of California known as the native 
pasture dairy sections, as they have already reached a 
fair degree of development, and confine myself to the 
irrigated dairy sections of the State in which alfalfa 
grows to perfection. Land under either surface irriga- 
tion or moistened by underflow through the soil yields 
from five to eight tons of hay to the acre, while ten tons 
is not an exceptional yield under ideal conditions. 


The scientists will tell us that a ton of alfalfa hay 
contains 210 pounds of digestible carbohydrates, what 
might be termed the refined products out of which milk 
and meat are made in the animal body. At five tons to 
the acre it means approximately 1,000 pounds of digesti- 
ble protein and 4,000 pounds digestible carbohydrates to 
the acre. These same scientists tell us that a fairly good 
dairy cow can do good work with three pounds of the 
protein and fifteen pounds of the carbohydrates a day, 
and hence the accepted standard of one cow to the acre 
of a fair alfalfa yield is a liberal one. There are dairy- 
men who keep two to the acre; there are others who use 
two acres or more to one cow and fail at that. Good 
management and a thorough understanding of soils and 
cropping account for the difference. 

And what can the California cow do with this al- 
falfa? A few figures will show it. In Tulare County 
they have a body of dairymen who have banded them- 
selves together to systematically ‘‘test’’ their cows 
through the medium of an official tester in order that 
each cow in the herds may be made to stand on her indi- 
vidual showing for butterfat production. Thirteen 
herds have completed a year’s work with an average 
production of 272.5 pounds, fed exclusively on alfalfa. 
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The statistician of Stanislaus County found that it pro- 
~ duced 7,541,900 pounds of butter in 1913 from 30,228 
cows in the county, making an average yield of 248 
pounds per cow besides supplying local needs in the way 
of milk and cream. 

Up in the Eel River Valley, Humboldt County, where 
clovers take the place of alfalfa, eight herds entered in 
the Ferndale Cow Testing Association, representing 609 
cows, averaged 291 pounds of butterfat in a year. 

Taking yields of individual cows, we have some strik- 
ing records to show what a good cow can do on an ex- 
elusive alfalfa ration. The best producing cow in the 
Tulare Testing Association referred to, a Jersey, made 
437 pounds of butterfat in a year. In the Ferndale 
Association, one herd developed cows with yearly yields 
of butterfat amounting to 544, 464, 456 and 458 pounds. 
A cow in the writer’s herd made 444 pounds of fat in a 
year. In fact, reports of cows yielding over 400 pounds 
of butterfat in a year on exclusive alfalfa feeding are 
numerous, and nothing can better proclaim California’s 
claim as the ideal home of the dairy cow and the way 
in which she compensates for them in profits. 


GROWTH OF THE CALIFORNIA DAIRY INDUSTRY 


The result is shown in the rapidity with which the 
State has forged ahead in the dairy business, a business 
that represents $40,000,000 annual gross income to the 
industry. From a butter production of 28,783,859 
pounds for the year 1900, it has grown to 59,286,460 
pounds for the year ending October 1, 1914; butter, by 
the way, being the principal avenue through which the 
product of the cows of California is disposed of. The 
gain during the years shown above represents in the 
main the development of the dairy industry in the irri- 
gated portions of the State. 


Coincidentally with the increase in importance and 
extent of the dairy industry in California has been the 
progress in better methods, in a better and more profit- 
able class of dairy cows and in sanitary and well-equipped 
dairy plants. She has models of the last mentioned and 
some of her breeding herds are world famous. How 
much our climatic and feed conditions contribute to the 
evolution of a better race of dairy cattle Californians 
are too modest to make claims. 
ever, that the breeding of registered animals of the 
purely dairy breeds of cattle is one of the profitable and 
attractive features of the business. The local demand for 
breeding stock has been strong, while an export demand 
is ready to take our breeding stock as soon as we get in 
a position to supply it. 


The fact remains, how- 


With the splendid success that dairymen have made 
in the past in California and the rapid development that 
the industry has undergone, the question naturally pre- 
sents itself as to the permanency of this prosperous con- 
dition and the prospects for continued profitable returns 
from the dairy herds of the State. The alarm about 
overproduction is always present with the pessimist. I 
heard it twenty years ago when California produced less 
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than one-third of the butter she produces at the present 
time. It prevailed at a time when the dairy industry 


was confined to less than a dozen counties along 
the immediate coast, whose produce did not only 
supply the urban population of the State, but 


much of which was shipped into some of the interior 
counties, some of which are now producing as much 


butter as any two counties in the older dairy territory 
referred to. 


California is not developing along single industrial 
lines. At one time it appeared as though this might be 
the case, and that she would become one vast combination 
orchard and vineyard, and decreased returns in these 
lmes of agricultural activity have often been pointed 
to as examples of what may happen to the dairy business 
as a result of its rapid expansion. Each decade we have 
seen the dairy output of the State double, but each one 
has also seen the consuming industries other than those 
strictly agricultural, incident to our apparently inex- 
haustible supply of mineral oil, the utilization of our 
vast stores of still undeveloped electric power, the ex- 
pansion of our domestic and overseas commerce, devel- 
oping a non-agricultural population in California that 
has forced the prices of staple farm products upward 
instead of downward. 


When we have supplied the demand in California 
for butter we can turn to cheese production. The State 
still imports two pounds of cheese to every one that we 
produce, and fifty cans of condensed milk for every one 
of local production. When we have fully supplied these 
channels an Eastern demand eagerly awaits our supplies 
of dairy products. Vacant areas of land throughout 
the country are being occupied. The beef industry, 
which is so closely correlated to that of dairying, is no 
longer a matter of free ranges. The smaller farms must 
supply the meat for the people, and the attractive prices 
for beef are holding development of the dairy industry 
in check in the big states of the Middle East, and in con- 
sequence of which the price of dairy products is ap- 
proaching prohibitive figures in the great consuming 
centers of the East. These offer great opportunities for 
California dairy products. And fortunately she is able 
to take care of this demand at its best, which is during 
the midwinter of the East, where severe weather makes 
dairying a matter of small profits in winter, while the 
California cow, living in the open winter and perpetual 
sunshine, gives as good an account of herself during the 
winter months as at any other. Indeed, California can 
have somewhat of a monopoly on fresh-made winter but- 
ter of high quality if her people see fit to develop it. It 
pays to raise oranges and other fruit to ship to the 
Eastern markets. <A carload is worth from $200 to $800, 
and sometimes there is nothing left after paying handling 
and transportation charges. A carload of butter is 
valued at from $5,000 to $7,500, and the sale of it at a 
distant point is bound to leave some part of it for the 
producer. 
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Dairy Instruction at the University Farm 
By Pror. H. E. Van Norman > 


Vice-Director and Dean of University Farm School at Davis, Cal., and President National Dairy Show 


brought under irrigation and the cultivation of 

alfalfa, make the development of the dairy in- 
dustry of the state of California an economic necessity, 
to say nothing of the increasing market for dairy prod- 
ucts, especially ice cream and market milk, as the popu- 
lation of the State grows. 

The competition of products from outside the State, 
notably butter, from across the Pacific, makes it impera- 
tive that the quality of California’s products shall be 
of the best. When the product is scarce the buyer is 
not critical, at least not as critical as when the market is 
generously supplied and he may choose the best. 

The instruction facilities provided by the State at 
the University Farm at Davis are planned to assist the 
practical dairyman in more successfully overcoming the 
difficulties to be met with in ordinary practice, and to 
attain that excellence of product which commands the 
highest price in the face of competition. It should be 
borne'in mind that only the best product can be shipped 
across the continent, or across the Pacific. Therefore, 
the near-by creamery or dairy, face to face with foreign 
competition, finds only the best quality to compete with. 
To make the highest quality requires an understanding 
of principles, and a control of conditions. It is to sup- 
ply this knowledge, together with sufficient practice to 
make it clear, that the instructional work and equipment 
at the University Farm are planned. 

This plant comprises a ranch of nearly 800 acres, 
part of which is devoted to investigational and educa- 
tional work, with fruits and crops, while the remainder 
is producing feed for the herds and flocks. 

The dairy herd includes excellent groups of the lead- 
ing breeds, notably Holsteins, Jerseys, Guernseys, and 
a few Ayreshires; also some grades in feeding experi- 
ments. Excellent individuals are to be found: Pietertje 
Bloom, 66,816, has a record of 23,591.2 pounds of milk 
and 783.35 pounds of butterfat; Colantha Fourth’s Lad 
Mercedes, a four-year old heifer, has a record of 17,126 
pounds of milk and 611 pounds of butterfat. These 
are all Holsteins, while the young Jersey cow, Mer- 
maiden’s Fern, has produced 9,770.5 pounds of milk, and 
528.2 pounds of butterfat; and Brown Bessie Gaylark 
has produced 500 pounds of butterfat, and has several 
weeks to go before completing the year. 

A creamery building, equipped with the latest ap- 
paratus for the churning of butter, making ice cream and 
cheese, together with the testing of all kinds of butter 
products, is available for instruction and investigation. 
The cream or milk from some eighty ranches is regularly 
brought to this creamery, so that every day there is 
available material for student practice. When the 
students are not there the regular employes and in- 
structors perform the work, thus the students receive 
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instruction from men who are in daily practice in the 
actual handling of dairy products. During the present 
fiseal year something over $60,000 worth of butter, ice 
cream, cheese, milk, etc., has been sold. 


DIVISIONS IN INSTRUCTION 

The instructional work may be divided into three 
classes—that for the university farm school students, 
young men who are eighteen years of age or older, and 
who may not have completed a high school course or 
otherwise not fulfilled the requirements for admission to 
a college course in agriculture, yet are too old to go to 
high school for further preparation. To these men is 
offered three years of training in agriculture, with an 
opportunity to devote their attention chiefly, either to 
horticulture or livestock, or to dairy work. 

In the second group are the students who, having 
completed two and one-half years in the regular courses 
of the College of the University of California, come up 
to the university farm for that training in agricultural 
subjects which requires for its most efficient practice the 
use of the creamery equipment, the herds and flocks, the 
poultry, the swine herds, the orchards, and the fields. 

The third group are the short-course students who 
come for six weeks in the fall. These are divided into 
two groups—those who are preparing themselves to go 
into commercial creameries as helpers or foremen, and 
those who are going out on the ranches to handle the 
herds, produce milk for a creamery, cheese factory or 
the city milk plant, grow grain, stock or fruit. 

The relatively large proportion of students of the 
farm school who have devoted much attention to the 
dairy subjects in the few years of the school’s existence 
is evidence of the widespread interest in this line of 
farm business and educational work. 


Correspondence courses dealing with dairy produe- 
tions are also offered, and are being taken by a large 
number. 


At stated periods the butter makers of the State are 
invited to send in samples of their product for examina- 
tion by commercial judges with criticisms and sugges- 
tions for improvement by members of the staff of the 
dairy division. 

Some forty-odd butter makers took part in these 
scoring contests during the past year. Those who com- 
pleted the year participating in every contest received 
a certificate of merit for proficient work. Nearly half 
of those participating this year took part in one or more 
preceding years’ contests. 


The greatest need of the dairy industry in California 
is pure bred sires at the head of the herds, together with 
the use of the scales and the lead pencil, to the end that 
we may have more and better cows, and that more atten- 
tion be paid to the handling of the product. 
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What California is Doing in Education 


By Hon. Epwarp Hyatt 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


almost sure to inquire, ‘‘ What kind of schools have 

they there?’’ before they go far toward acquiring 
a home. It is safe to reply to those who ask this ques- 
tion of California, ‘‘The best schools you ever saw in your 
hife!’’ The answer will probably be correct, even though 
the inquirer comes from the rich state of New York or 
the classic environs of Boston. 


Panes: who think of moving to a new region are 


The most striking characteristic of those schools, per- 
haps, lies in the provision and care for the children in the 
remote rural regions. No mountain top is to inaccessible 
to have its school, no plain too distant; no sagebrush 
desert too far removed. Wherever half a dozen children 
dwell, there you find a district school. And, mark this— 
this remote school, so far away, so small, so weak, has a 
standard schoolhouse, a standard teacher, a standard 
equipment, and a standard length of term. The chances 
are that the building will be neat, well-painted and com- 
fortable, even if it harbors only a half dozen lonesome 
children. Certainly there will be eight or nine months 
of school in the year. The teacher will surely have the 
same education and the same certification as in the proud- 
est city. The books, apparatus, and other educational 
appliances will be of the same character as in the popu- 
lous centers. It is the idea of a generous state that one 
child is as good as another, no matter where he happens 
to dwell, and that it is our duty to guarantee the rudi- 
ments of an education to every child within our borders, 
even on the mountain top, the deep tangled wildwood, or 
afar on the lonesome plain. 


GENEROSITY OF CALIFORNIANS 


The expense of all this, mind you, does not fall upon 
the parents of the children nor upon the residents or 
property owners of the local district. It is provided by 
the general tax upon state and county. The rich cities, 
with their banks and warehouses, and teeming crowds, 
must contribute to the preparation of the remote rural 
children for citizenship and life. 

In the towns, villages and well-settled fruit and farm- 
ing regions, educational conditions are correspondingly 
easier. No people anywhere in the world are more free- 
hearted and generous to all good things than those of 
California. Descended from the hospitable and open- 
handed Argonauts, their generosity still abides. Beauti- 
ful schoolhouses dot the landscape everywhere. High 
schools, normal schools and other higher institutions 
abound. The newer structures are palaces, veritable pal- 
aces of education; built by skilled architects, in classic 
designs, of permanent materials and fitted with lavish 
laboratories, workshops, classrooms, and everything else 
that can add to the opportunities for the training of 
youth. Truly it has been said that the college of yester- 
day is the high school of today. Nowhere is the change 


and advance in our mode of life more manifest than in 
our schools. 


The city of Sacramento, less than a decade ago, built 
a magnificent $250,000 high school, intended to take care 
of the city’s children for all time and it was bitterly 
opposed by many people as being unnecessary as pre- 
paring too far into the future. At once it filled up and 
overflowed. Other structures were added, clear around 
the block—already they have filled up and overflowed, 
and another new and splendid building is preparing, in 
another quarter of the town. And the end is not yet. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS FIRST 


This experience in Sacramento is duplicated in many 
another city; Stockton, Marysville, Oroville, Red Bluff, 
Woodland, Berkeley, Richmond, Riverside, Santa Ana, 
Santa Monica, Monrovia, Oakland, Pomona, Redlands, 
San Diego, have all been notable for school improvements 
during the immediate past. A town of a thousand in- 
habitants thinks nothing of spending forty, sixty, a hun- 
dred thousand dollars for an educational plant. High 
schools are in every county. Splendid normal schools in 
different parts of the State prepare the teachers for the 
surrounding country. Business colleges are in all the 
larger cities and a large State industrial school is at 
Tone; another at Whittier. Many of the high schools 
are accredited and lead directly to the State University 
at Berkeley, which takes rank as one of the greatest 
institutions in the United States. ; 

One of the striking original features of the California 
school system is its plan of furnishing text-books to the 
children. This is the only state in the Union that manu- 
fateures its school books in a state printing office and 
distributes them free to the boys and girls in the schools. 
It may be imagined that there were many obstacles and 
difficulties in the way of this plan. The original enter- 
prise was marked by most strenuous opposition, abuse, 
vituperation, from every quarter. It was started nearly 
thirty years ago and has had many ups and downs as 
time has elapsed. It was handicapped for a long time 
by poor books prepared by local people; by uneconomic 
methods of production; by political interferences of one 
kind and another. All these difficulties, however, have 
been met and disposed of as they came up, and at the 
present time the school-book enterprise is in admirable 
condition and is regarded as a successful and beneficial 
institution by the people of the State. They would not 
do without it. 

The books are chosen from the best of those published 
in the world. The plates and rights are leased from the 
publishers for four-year periods. The books are printed 
and bound at the state printing office at state expense 
and they compare favorably in workmanship with those 
in the markets of the country. They are then distributed 
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free to the children, upon requisition from teachers, prin- 
cipals and superintendents, showing the needs of the 
schools. This gives great relief to the parents and saves 
much trouble to the teachers, and makes a relatively small 
expense to the State. The cost of furnishing the 400,000 
children with school books is less than $200,000 yearly. 


AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATION 


There is a great growing belief that the schools must 
become more closely allied to the industries by which the 


people lve. Particularly in California schools must be 


open to the genius of agriculture. It is highly desirable 
to build up a spirit of sympathy for agriculture in the 
minds of all the people and to bring them into actual 
contact with the agricultural life. For many generations 
everything in education has tended away from the farm. 
The district school never does one thing in its course to 
prepare the boy or girl for living on his or her father’s 
farm. It always heads him rather toward clerical or pro- 
fessional pursuits in the cities. 

A movement has started in the prune orchards of the 
Santa Clara Valley that bears so directly on these educa- 
tional questions that it is here illustrated to show what 
is being done to solve them. The idea is to enlist the 
interest and the labor of the children and the people of 
the villages and towns in the harvesting of our perishable 
fruit crops, paying them full market wages for their 
work, furnishing them safe and attractive camping 
places, facilitating their coming and going, and giving 
them a season of healthful, active, outdoor life. 


THE SEASON OF HARVEST 


This is a practical course of study in California agri- 
culture that may well command the co-operation of the 


educational forces of the State. The school term may 


very well begin and close so that the children and their 
parents can take part in the chief industry of the neigh- 
borhood. The chief hardship of the fruit grower is the 
lack of labor for the gathering of his crop. This it is 
that brings unassimilable foreigners upon us—Japanese, 
Hindoos, Chinese. This it is that is foreing much of our 
richest lands into the hands of aliens. The safety of our 
nation lies in having our land owned by our own people 
who can earn their living from the soil. It is a splendid 
thing to see the schools closed and the villages depopu- 
lated during the harvest season; to see the mothers and 
the children living outdoors for a time and helping to 
pick the hops, gather the grapes, dry the peaches, take 
care of the prunes, apricots, tomatoes, and all that. It 
makes stronger, happier, more wholesome people. Every- 
body may well join in it. There is no loss of dignity in 
it. It advances the interests of California’s greatest 
industry, the industry by which we must live for cen- 
turies into the future, with the world for a rival. It is 
truly educational, in the best and highest sense. 

The school garden is another idea along this line that 
is spreading all over the State, and it is a most delightful 
and practical method of approach. Not all teachers have 
the knowledge and sympathy that makes for the highest 
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success, but nearly all come of ancestry that lived by the 
soil; and if their minds are open, their hearts willing, 
the old interests will come back, and there are not many 
children who fail to respond. 

The following tables will serve to give some idea of 
the wonderful growth of the elementary and high schools 
of California during the past few years. 

TABLES SHOWING GROWTH OF EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS IN CALIFORNIA 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Gain 
1907 1914 Per Cent 
Number of teachers ......... 8,246 12,266 48 
Number of pupils enrolled.... 294,385 422,029 43 
Average daily attendance..... 234,624 319,229 36 
Number enrolled per teacher. . 35.7 33 Biers 
Number of graduates ........ 12,683 24,780 92 


Amount of State aid given.... $3,977,295.40 
Amount of County aid given.. 2,866,479.17 
Amount of District aid given 


$5,358,579.04 35 
4,980,197.76 73 


(epecialitaxes)) Vacs oan 937,001.16 4,591,921.29 390 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
Gain 

1907 1914 Per Cent 

Number of schools... 5-.-.--- 179 255 43 

Number of teachers ......... 1,188 ZOO T aay} 

Number of pupils enrolled.... 25,578 65,927 139 

Daily average attendance..... 22 333 48,312 116 

Number of graduates ........ 2,890 TATT 158 
Amount of State aid given for 

VOAT. clnin mpraets aoe ee asi $ 237,016.77 $ 642,815.52 171 

Amount of District aid given.. 2,026,685.50 5,506,429.22 172 

Amount bonds voted ......... 429,576.50 1,893,657.00 341 


The growth of our normal schools is also worthy of 
note, and serves to show how we are doing away with the 
old haphazard method of obtaining our teachers. More 
and more our schools are being taught by specially 
trained teachers who are in touch with the most modern 
educational methods and are thus able to assist their 
pupils to make the most of the time they spend in the 
schoolroom. The following table will illustrate the rapid 
erowth of the normal schools and their attendance: 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Gain 

i 1907 1914 Per Cent 

Number ot schoolsse ess. 5 8 60 

iINtmmbervor, teachersa a actemnet-tere 116 229 98 
Number of students in Normal 

DROPOT HG cacercidckeuci Pacts sens 1,769 3,994 126 
Number of pupils in Training 

Schoolpian cee cae ae arse 2,109 3,068 45 

Number of graduates ........ 478 1,538 222 

Motalleneceiptsmeecikc-ia- eens $ 415,012.46 $1,056,998.51 154 


Total expenditure 
Valuation of property: hi. i.e 


274,785.71 
1,149,766.00 


516,389.90 81 
2,392,214.00 


Thus the prospective homeseeker may make his mind 
easy over the schools: of this great and growing State. 
The little children, no matter where they live, are given 
good grammar school education. Those who can go 
further along the road to learning are always within 
If they choose to go still 
further, normal schools and universities are within their 
The school system of California has been rated as 
third by the Russell Sage Foundation among all the 
states of the Union. Certainly this remarkable position 
among the galaxy of states is a guarantee of the highest 
educational opportunity to all who live within our 


reach of a good high school. 


reach. 


boundaries. 
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The University of California 


By Victor H. HENDERSON 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, University of California 


American universities. In undergraduates, en- 

rolled for a full four-year course, it is largest of 
them all. And in quality it is recognized as belonging 
to the first order. 

- Tuition is absolutely free for all Californians. Women 
enjoy precisely the same privileges as men—except 
military drill. 

This marvelous growth in a few short decades is due 
to the fact that the State has always been resolved to 
have the highest type of university, not a utilitarian 
makeshift; to the fact that private generosity has given 
many millions to help the cause of learning, and to the 
fact that the people of California are eager that their 
sons and daughters shall have all the training for life 
that ambition, intelligence, and zeal may win them. 

The university started right. It was begun in 1860 
as a classical college of the traditional New England 
type. In 1868 the State took over this ‘‘College of 
California,’’ endowed it with the national land grants, 
and provided tax support which has waxed ever more 
generous. , 

To the fundamental instruction in the humanities 
and pure science were added courses in mining, mechan- 
ical, electrical and civil engineering, applied chemistry, 
and agriculture. Professional schools were developed of 
law, medicine, pharmacy, and dentistry, and a graduate 
school established. 

With the arrival of Benjamin Ide Wheeler, formerly 
professor of Greek and comparative philology at Cornell, 
to be president of the university, in 1899, came clear and 
definite declaration that the true university must be a 
home of productive scholarship, where students may 
learn how to advance the boundaries of knowledge, 
receiving their training from men who are themselves 
continually seeking to win new truths from the unknown. 

PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 

The establishment of a liberally supported Publica- 
tions Department, devoted wholly to the issuance of 
publications which constitute an addition to the world’s 
stock of knowledge, proved a vigorous stimulus to 
original research, for it insured a means whereby the 
investigations of creatively minded men in the faculty 
and in the graduate school might be made available for 
the world interchange and co-operation of science. 

The atmosphere of research prevails in the university. 
Immediately applicable to human needs is a vast pro- 
portion of the investigations so vigorously prosecuted by 
the College of Agriculture. In other realms of science 
constant achievement is being made in knowledge of the 
processes of nature, and in the fields of history, eco- 
nomics, anthropology, philology, and the social sciences 
in general, new light is being thrown on what man has 
been doing in. the world and which way advancement lies. 

Many important fields of research have been entered 
upon through facilities afforded by specific endowment. 
Thus James Lick gave to the university the Lick Observa- 


al: University of California is second in size of 


tory on Mount Hamilton, the foremost center of astro- 
nomical investigation in the world today, where, for 
example, Director W. W. Campbell has proved such 
memorable discoveries as that the older a star the swifter 
its motion, and that the planetary nebule move more 
swiftly than the swiftest stars themselves, a discovery 
which seems to show that the old nebular hypothesis was 
based on error, and that the planetary nebule are really 
farther along the path of evolution than the stars, and 
not an antecedent form from which the stars are made. 
ETHNOLOGICAL STUDIES 

A study of the life of primitive man on the Pacific 
Coast, with an elaborate ethnological survey of Cali- 
fornia, has been supported for many years by Mrs. 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst. It has resulted in museum 
collections of great value and the issuance of a dozen 
bulky volumes. 

Tens of thousands of animals and birds have been 
collected by the California Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, supported by the generosity of Miss Annie M. 
Alexander, and valuable researches carried on as to how 
evolution really works. 

Study of the processes of life in animal and plant 
have been carried on for a number of years past through 
the scientific staff of the Scripps Institution for Biological 
Research, maintained by Miss Ellen B. Scripps of La 
Jolla, with aid to the undertaking also from Mr. E. W. 
Seripps. 

And recently munificent provision has been made for 
attack on man’s ancient enemies, the diseases, through 
the gift by Mrs. Hooper of San Francisco, of property 
valued at between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 to endow 
the George Williams Hooper Foundation for Medical 
Research. Its staff devote their whole time to investiga- 
tion of the problems of functional and organic and of 
tropical diseases. 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

Through the long years when Professor Eugene W. 
Hilgard and then Professor E. J. Wickson directed the 
work of the College of Agriculture, it achieved a great 
work of research. It solved multifarious problems of 
agriculture in a land where Anglo-Saxons have taken up 
a task wholly new to their race—that of tilling an arid 
soil, under irrigation; of reclaiming the desert and of 
raising the fruits and field crops which in the past 
Northern races of men have bought from tropical 
countries, instead of raisimg them for themselves. 

Of late the State has richly increased the specific 
provision for the work of the College of Agriculture and 
under the direction of Dean Thomas F. Hunt, new great 
advances are being made. Students may specialize now 
in any one of seventeen different agricultural pursuits, 
choosing as a special profession the citrus fruits, say, or 
pomology, animal husbandry, landscape gardening, eco- 
nomic entomology, veterinary work, dairynmg—or any 
one of many other specialties. 

The graduate school of Tropical Agriculture and 
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Citrus Experiment Station at Riverside is a division 
wholly devoted to research and to the training of grad- 
uate students in methods of research as to plant breed- 
ing, soil treatment, the diseases and pests of plants, or 
other such problems, with special reference to tropical 
products. 

The University Farm of 781 acres of fine rich land 
at Davis, in the Sacramento Valley, is used to give prac- 
tical field work to students in the College of Agriculture, 
and is the site also of the University Farm School, where 
several hundred young men who have not preliminary 
training to enter the four-year course in the College 
of Agriculture are receiving a three-year training for 
successful farm life. 


SPREADING KNOWLEDGE 

To spread abroad into general use the new knowledge 
constantly being won by science the College of Agri- 
culture pours forth a stream of valuable publications, 
writes tens of thousands of letters to inquirers, reaches 
scores of thousands through farmers’ institutes, teaches 
13,000 by correspondence courses in agriculture, and 
stations a ‘‘farm adyisor’’ in every county which will 
provide for local and traveling expenses an amount equal 
to the salary which the university and the United States 
jointly furnish. The farm advisor becomes a permanent 
member of his community; through farm bureaus in 
every neighborhood he stimulates the farmers to use the 
most improved modern methods, and he serves as a 
channel through which the local problems can receive 
aid from specialists at the university. 

Just as the agricultural work of the university 
receives co-operation from the United States, so the 
general support of the university is derived from many 
sources. Of the income of the University of California 
for the year ending June 30, 1914, which was approxi- 
mately $2,500,000, there came from the state of California 
$1,574,376.29 ; from the United States, $80,000; from the 
income on the endowment, $279,000. The year’s gifts of 
money for current use or for endowment or for building 
work were $192,000. 

The balance sheet shows assets of $15,710,000, of 
which $5,540,000 are income producing endowments. 


PRIVATE GIFTS 

Only private gifts has made possible the work of the 
university. During the past dozen years the gifts have 
averaged in value nearly $1,000,000 a year, in lands, 
buildings, endowments, gifts for current use, additions 
to the museum, library, or scientific collections, ete. 

Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst, for example, gave a 
museum collection on which she expended over 
$1,000,000, but which today could not be equaled for less 
than $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. She built the Hearst 
Memorial Mining Building at a cost, including equip- 
ment, of more than $700,000. She gave Hearst Hall, 
the women’s gymnasium; she has supported the Hearst 
Scholarships for many years and she has made innu- 
merable other gifts of vast aggregate value to library, 
museum, individual student, or specific department. 

Miss Cora Jane Flood endowed the College of Com- 
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merce with $377,000; Mrs. John W. Mackay and Mr. 
Clarence H. Mackay gave $100,000 for the John W. 
Mackay, Jr., Chair of Electrical Engineering; Mr. D. O. 
Mills gave $150,000 to endow philosophy; Mr. Edward 
Tompkins gave $107,000 to endow the Agassiz Chair of 
Oriental Languages; Mrs. Sather endowed chairs in his- 
tory and in classical literature with $140,000 each, and a 
host of others have made gifts great and small. 


BUILDING FOR FUTURE 

Of particularly fructifying power was Mrs. Hearst’s 
gift to provide for an international architectural com- 
petition for permanent plans for the university: 

She pointed out that the university site at Berkeley, 
with its fine background of lofty hills, its noble seaward 
prospect, and its charm of picturesque and diversified 
contour, topography, and natural growth represented a 
unique opportunity for a splendid architectural develop- 
ment. Most universities, like most cities, have ‘‘just 
erowed’’ with lamentable results as regards architecture. 
She proposed that the distant future should be planned 
for and an architectural composition wrought out worthy 
of the State and of the site and of the future of the 
university. 


HEARST PLAN ASSUMES FORM 

The Hearst Plan is rapidly assuming visible form. Al- 
ready completed are the Hearst Memorial Mining Build- 
ing; the University Library, given by Mr. Charles Frank- 
lin Doe, which cost, including the equipment provided by 
the State, $883,000; Boalt Hall of Law, for which Mrs. 
Boalt gave $100,000 and the lawyers of California 
$50,000 more; the Greek Theatre, for which Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst gave $50,000; the Sather Gate, which 
cost $36,000, and the Sather Campanile, for which Mrs. 
Sather gave $225,000; and Agriculture Hall and Cal- 
fornia Hall, built by the State at a cost of $213,000 and 
$272,000, respectively. 

All these are of granite exterior, with steel frames 
fireproofed in conerete; concrete floors and roofs of red 
mission tile. All are of the highest possible type of con- 
struction and of fire-resistive qualhty. And, in their 
admirable fitness for every-day use and in their noble 
and serene beauty, Mr. John Galen Howard, supervising 
architect of the Hearst Plan, has made a contribution to 
American architecture of the highest and most permanent 
value. The city-planning movement in California, the 
cause of all that is good in puble architecture, is being 
profoundly aided by this great and successful under- 
taking in architectural composition on the broad seale. 

And, in November, 1914, the people of California set 
the seal of their approval on the great project of the 
Hearst Plan by voting $1,800,000 in the form of the 
‘‘University Building Bonds,’’ proposed by the alumni 
through initiative petition, this to be applied to the 
enlargement and completion of the present monumental 
library and the erection of three more permanent build- 
ings—a chemistry building, a second unit of the agri- 
cultural group and a great class-room building large 
enough to accommodate 3,500 students at one moment 
under one roof. 
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Leland Stanford Junior University 
By O. L. Evtiorr 


Registrar of Stanford University 


publie-spirited hberality of Governor and Mrs. 

Stanford, and to the conviction that through the 
promotion of education their great fortune could be made 
of most use to humanity. Their only child, the center of 
their hopes, died in 1884, in his sixteenth year. In 
creating a university as a memorial to the life thus cut 
off, it seemed to the bereaved parents that they would be 
sharing with all the children of California something of 
what would have been given to their own son had his 
life been spared. 

When it came to the accomplishment of their purpose, 
two main ideas were kept in mind. First, the outward 
habitation of the university must be beautiful in design 
and solid in execution. Again, they would emphasize the 
practical nature of a university education, which while 
not neglecting breadth of training, should be so directed 
as to fit its possessor for some useful calling in life. The 

founders of the university were not college trained, and 
their notion of what was necessary to the accomplishment 
of their purpose was naturally vague. But in its broad 
and comprehensive features the actual university has 
conformed to their general idea; and if in its first quarter 
century of history Stanford University has made a sen- 
sible contribution to the educational progress of the 
Pacific Coast, it is because of the boldness and the vigor 
with which the university has stressed definiteness of 
aim and result as the possibility and the glory of the 
higher education. 


GS rntticsni UNIVERSITY owes its existence to the 


A PEACEFUL VALLEY 


The site of the university is the Palo Alto estate of 
the founders in the Santa Clara Valley—a valley famous 
for its beauty, fertility, and excellence of climate, where, 
free from the rigors of Eastern winters and the extremes 
of Eastern summers, sheltered from the fogs and harsh 
winds of the coast and from the summer heat of the 
interior valleys, with a rare ocean quality in the air, the 
seasons are one succession of springtime and autumn. 
The buildings have been placed on the broad plain slop- 
ing up from the bay to the foothills of the Sierra Morena. 
Here the old mission architecture—the long, low build- 
ings with the wide colonnades and open court—has been 
reproduced on imposing scale. The main university 
buildings consist of two quadrangles, one surrounding 
the other, with a facade 894 feet in length. The soft buff 
sandstone, the great expanse of red-tiled roof, the wide 
arcades, the simple but imposing arches, the glimpses of 
trees and foothills and mountains, give an impression of 
academic seclusion, serenity and beauty whose fascination 
deepens as the months slip by under blue skies and flood- 
ing sunshine. Other detached buildings for various 
purposes have been added, and a considerable area, 
ineluding the first foothills, has been covered with resi- 
dences of faculty, college fraternities and clubs, and 


occasional outsiders who have made their homes upon the 
university campus. 


A FORTUNATE SELECTION 


The carrying out of their educational plans the Stan- 
fords wisely entrusted to other hands. They were singu- 
larly fortunate in their choice of president. However 
happily the generous vision of the founders has guided 
the development at Palo Alto, in its characteristic fea- 
tures, in its freedom from hampering tradition, in the 
autonomy and untrammeled opportunity of the indi- 
vidual department, in its call to the individual student 
to strike straight for his definite goal, in its exaltation of 
eenuineness and disdain of sham, the university bears the 
ineradicable stamp of the genius of David Starr Jordan. 
From his buoyancy, directness, and imperturbable opti- 
mism, and the response which this evoked from his first 
faculty, the university took on a tone and meaning and 
spirit which not all its staggering vicissitudes have 
succeeded in effacing, and which have carried the name 
and fame of Stanford far and wide. 

In its internal organization, and in the scope of its 
instruction, Stanford conforms to conventional types. 
There are twenty-six departments, each representing a 
larger or smaller field of knowledge, and covering ancient 
and modern languages, philosophy, education, mathe- 
matics, history, economics and political science, the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, and the more 
formally professional schools of law, medicine, and engi- 
neering. Half the students perhaps enter without any 
definite professional or vocational goal, and seek among 
the twenty-six departments for that general education so 
pedagogically popular and so hard to define. They are 
euided through the mazes of the curricula by means of 
the major subject system which allows the student, under 
the advice of some one department, to group around the 
courses in that department those supplementary and com- 
plementary studies which seem to promise the desired 
achievement. 

But there are two characteristic items which partic- 
ularly reflect the Stanford contribution to educational 
progress. First, the university undertook to remove, not 
set up, artificial barriers between the high school and the 
university. The educational process it regarded as one, 
the university taking up the task where the high school 
leaves it. Stanford does not prescribe particular subjects 
for admission, but from the outset has held the satis- 
factory completion of a standard high school course the 
adequate and sufficient requirement for admission. The 
other point of departure was the university’s recognition 
of the equality and autonomy of departments. Hach 
department, representing a great field or division of 
knowledge, was to receive major students with a primary 
view of inviting them to a (more or less complete) 
mastery of that field of knowledge. Each department 
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aimed to provide equipment and opportunity for inde- 
pendent work, thus making of the department, for those 
who had the ability and the calling, the equivalent of a 
vocational or professional school for those interested in 
its vocational or professional bearings, and a research 
laboratory for those devoted to pure scholarship. This 
challenge to the interest and enthusiasm of the student 
was not to be obscured by unpalatable curricula, com- 
pounds of faculty wisdom and senatorial courtesy, which 
must first be passed through the system. The student 
came at once under the direction of the chosen depart- 
ment, and preliminary and supplementary studies were 
planned with direct reference to the individual student 
and the end in view. The opportunity for thus making 
the educational process more interesting and more 
_ effective, while realized in fact in varying degrees only, 
has nevertheless stamped the spirit of the 
university. 


whole 


STORMS WEATHERED 

The university was opened in October, 1891, and 550 
students were registered the first year. In 1893, follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Stanford and the financial panie of 
that year, the university’s resources were completely tied 
up and for a time its continued existence seriously threat- 
ened. Largely through the unflinching courage and 
devotion of Mrs. Stanford the storm was weathered, and 
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in 1898 another forward movement began. This was 
again interrupted by the earthquake of 1906 with its 
enormous damage to the university buildings. Growth 
in numbers has therefore not been rapid in comparison 
with that of other universities. The attendance figure 
has this year (1914-15) for the first time reached and 
passed the 2,000 mark. The university endowment is 
not far from twenty-five millions. Not all of this is 
interest bearing, and without tuition fees (except in law 
and medicine) the income is not large as modern uni- 
versity incomes go. The present number of students 
about reaches the limit which the trustees are willing to 
consider that they have means to previde for. The imme- 
diate problem is how to restrict the very natural tendency 
of a live university to grow. Whatever readjustments 
the future may require if only the present momentum be 
maintained Stanford University must continue to be, as 
it has been in the past, an important factor in the 
educational development of California and the Pacifie 
Coast. 

After twenty-two years of service President Jordan 
resigned in 1913, and the trustees created for him the 
new office of chancellor. His successor in the presidency 
was Dr. John Casper Branner, professor of geology from 
the beginning of the university, followed by Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, the present president. 


of San Francisco 


Arisen, arisen, triumphant o’er fate, 
Thy splendor renewed at the sea’s Golden Gate. 
Hail, brave San Francisco, thou bravest and best! 
March on to thy glory, in front of the West. 
We wept at thy sorrow 
And ever we pray, 
God guide thy tomorrow! 
God bless thee today ! 
And praying, we pledge thee united to be, 
To keep thee the queen of the earth’s greatest sea. 
Jamus Henry Macharrerry. 


(From the London ‘‘Times,” January 8, 1909.) 
[An article in the financial and commercial supplement of the London ‘‘Times’’ of January 8 on the rebuild- 
ing of San Francisco contains so much of value to this city and is so full and intelligent a statement of the resources 


of the city that it is republished here in full. 


The article is by a special correspondent sent out by the ‘‘Times’’ to 


secure accurate and first-hand information regarding conditions in this country. Coming from a source so unpreju- 
diced and published in a newspaper of such high standing and wide influence in the British financial world, the 
article can not fail to do San Francisco a vast deal of good. ] 


AN FRANCISCO is the key to the Pacific. In Eng- 
S land, people have often asked your correspondent 
in amazement, ‘‘ Are they really building San Fran- 
Why haven’t they moved it somewhere else?’’ 
The reply is, ‘‘ There is nowhere else for it to be situated.’’ 
The geography of the world demands a great city at San 
Francisco. As is well known, all the western coast of 


cisco ? 


both North America and South America is pecularly 
lacking in harbors. There is scarcely a port worthy of 
the name within six hundred miles of San Francisco, 
north or south; but the Golden Gate at San Francisco 
gives in all weather safe entrance between its towering 
cliffs to one of the finest land-locked harbors in the whole 
world. Within there is anchorage extending thirty miles 
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or more along either arm of the bay. At the 
head of the eastern arm is the outlet of two 
navigable rivers, the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin, which together drain for 
seven hundred miles California’s greatest 
valley empire, whose fabulous wealth is 
known to all the world. 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES 


This alone demands a city at San Fran- 
cisco. But when we consider that it is the 
natural meeting-place for the trade of the 
gold mines of Alaska, the timber and grain 
of the Pacific Northwest, the tropical fruits 
of Hawaii, and the cattle of the Southwest, 
we see still further the necessity. of a city ws 
within the Golden Gate. In addition, the ssiTTATITT TEL 
of tics Panama’ Canal) will make FEUVUETUUETOQAGTVEEETUUTUQUTTUALETUTTEESVUCACUU UTTAR TEU 
San Francisco the distributing center for 
the trade of Europe with the western states 
of America in the same way that New York 
is for the eastern states. Another fact not 
commonly known is that the shortest route 
—that following the great circle—between 
Panama and Yokohama or Shanghai passes 
within a few hours’ journey of San Fran- 
cisco. The distance from San Francisco to 
Yokohama is 4,536 miles, and to Panama 
3,277, a total of 7,813 miles from Panama to 
Yokohama via San Francisco, while the 
shortest possible route is 7,650 miles, which 
is but 163 miles shorter. San Francisco is 
the one port of call in the long journey from 


Panama, to the Orient, and. ag that trace MIMI iLL 


increases she must reap a rich harvest. We THE CLIFF HOUSE AND OCEAN BEACH 
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thus see why the people of San Francisco are willing to 
risk everything in the rebuilding of their city. One 
of the great cities of the world must be located on that 
harbor, and there is no other spot within reach of the 
harbor any less subject to earthquake than the present 
site. Engineers declare, on the other hand, that the 
city can be made earthquake proof, if properly con- 
structed. 
ABUNDANCE OF CAPITAL 


It is because of these natural advantages of which I 
have spoken that during the last half century so much 
wealth has accumulated in the city. By reason of that 
wealth alone could the recovery from the recent dis- 
aster have been so rapid. The assessed valuation of the 


under construction 


Auditorium, Larkin Street 
Convention place for meeting of Norwegian Synod 
jn 1915. 


city in 1906 was $376,136,742; in 1908 it had increased 
to $454,332,820. The bank clearings in 1906 were $1,811,- 
175,374; in 1907 they reached a total of $2,320,662,114. 
The import duties, which in 1905-06 were $7,424,196, 
increased in 1907-08 to $10,144,010. This volume of 
business is very large for a city of less than 500,000 in- 
habitants, and it has steadily increased since the fire, as 
these figures show. What is of interest here is that this 
trade has accumulated wealth enough for San Francisco 
capitalists to rebuild the city with their own money. Of 
the enormous sum that has been spent on building opera- 
tions in the last two and a half years, only about 
$5,000,000 has come from the outside. The reason for 
this is that until recently Eastern capitalists were un- 
willing to trust there money here, while the people on 
the spot not only had faith in the future of the city, but 
they had money, made here, sufficient to back up their 
faith. 

The money received from the insurance companies 
was largely spent in temporary repairs, and, if we are 
to believe report, in diamonds and automobiles; for a 
great wave of extravagance seems to have set in during 
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the first year after the catastrophe. The greater part of 
the funds for the reconstruction came from stored-up 
capital, which had been lent in other Western cities, and 
even in New York, though, of course, much of the insur- 
ance money went in that way as well. 


CLASSES OF BUILDINGS 

Building permits to date cover a probable expendi- 
ture of $130,000,000, though the actual figures amounted 
on October 1 last to $115,235,253, the difference depend- 
ing on the fact that finished buildings usually average 
10 per cent higher than the estimates of the architects. 
It is greatly to be regretted that, of this enormous sum, 
only $17,411,458 has been expended on Class A buildings. 
Class A represents the absolutely fireproof, earthquake 


City Hall 
McAllister Street 
proof, steel and stone building, with wire-glass windows, 
automatic metal doors, and metal interior fittmgs. All 
the old Class A buildings, so far as is known, withstood 
the earthquake perfectly, and even after the fire that 
raged about them were in a condition to be refitted, and 
are now in regular use. Class C buildings, on the other 
hand, on which $37,000,000 has been expended, consist- 
ing of brick walls and steel girders, and corresponding 
to the common style of construction in English cities, 
suffered some damage from earthquake, and were a total 
loss in the fire. It seems economically impossible to pro- 
hibit this class of building, when labor and materials are 
so high, but the people who spend their money on that 
style of construction in the business district of San Fran- 
cisco have not learned the lessons of the recent disaster. 
A considerable portion of the total amount has gone 
into refitting buildings only damaged by the fire, as the 
21-story Call Building, while $44,000,000 has been put 
into purely wooden or ‘‘frame’’ buildings in the outly- 
ing districts. These, where properly constructed, are 
safe against earthquake, but are, of course, subject to 
fire, and the insurance rates on them are necessarily high. 


Million Dollar State Building 
to be erected here 
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In fact, the figures show that the loss by fire in the United 
States, where wooden buildings prevail, is seven times 
as great as in England and on the continent of Europe. 
Naturally the insurance premiums are correspondingly 
high to meet these risks. 


INSURANCE PAYMENTS AND PREMIUMS 


In the matter of insurance, the total amount paid 
by the various companies to date is something over 
$200,000,000.. The exact figures can not be obtained, be- 
cause some companies do not care to make public how 
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badly their resources were depleted. A few millions will 
still be paid, either through process of law or by bank- 
rupt companies. All the English companies doing busi- 
ness here are considered to have behaved admirably, some 
of them settling on ‘‘a dollar for dollar’’ basis, but three 
(which had special conditions in their policies regard- 
ing earthquakes) reduced their payments by 10 to 25 
per cent. The Enghsh companies paid in all about 
$65,000,000. The Royal, one of the heavy losers owing 
to their loss-paying record, has since, it is stated, doubled 
their business on the Coast, with Liverpool & London & 
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Globe running them a close second. The former is 
erecting a $1,000,000 building on its property here, and 
the Atlas will soon follow suit; but the policy of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe has not yet been made public. 

The American insurance companies also, for the most 
part, met their obligations well. The Fireman’s Fund, 
the largest local company, levied three 100 per cent 
assessments on all its stock. But not a single German 
company met its obligations in full, while some of them 
refused to pay at all. 
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facilities and to the congestion of the business of the 
city in the residential districts, which were not con- 
structed for the purpose. Only a few days ago, however, 
all insurance rates dropped to the figures at which they 
stood before April, 1906, which is in itself a significant 
commentary on the progress of rehabilitation. 
MATERIAL AND LABOR 

A few items regarding the cost of building may here 
be of interest. Of course, there were famine prices paid 
immediately after the disaster; for instance, bricklayers 
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Upper—Crocker Building, home of the Crocker National Bank, in the foreground. The 
buildings of the retail district can be seen up Post Street. 

Lower, left to right-—Wells Fargo Nevada Bank Building, Merchants National Bank 
Building, Palace Hotel, Crocker Building, and First National Bank Building. 


The question of reinsurance has been a vital one in 
the rebuilding of the city, for some of the property hold- 
ers apparently felt that they would not be able to get 
their property insured if they rebuilt. All the companies, 
however, which met their obligations have re-entered the 
field. But they have raised their already high premiums 
from 20 to 33% per cent on what was left of the city. 
This was owing to the disorganization of the fire-fighting 


received a minimum of $1 (4s 2d) an hour and plas- 
terers got even more. But at present wages have re- 
turned, almost without exception, to what they were form- 
erly. The regular union scale of wages for carpenters 
is now $4 (16s 8d) for an 8-hour day, for plumbers $5 
(20s 10d) and for bricklayers $6 (25s). Many of these 
men own or are paying for their own homes, for the cost 
of living in San Francisco is not higher than in London. 
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THIRD, KEARNY AND MARKET STREETS 


Foodstuffs cost about the same, while rents are, if any- 
thing, cheaper; but clothing is slightly dearer. Natur- 
ally these wages materially affect the cost of building, 
but not so much as would be expected, on account of the 
ambition and high efficiency of the employes. The cost 
of building materials was for a time almost prohibitive; 
lumber jumped from $15 a thousand feet to $32, while 


common bricks went to $12.50 a thousand, and imported 
cement was $3.10 a barrel. Prices in general have sub- 
sided to a level somewhat below that which prevailed 
before the earthquake, lumber being $14 a thousand feet 
and bricks $9 a thousand. 
OPTIMISM PREVALENT 
Undoubtedly the financial depression of 1907 had 
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much to do with the present downward tendency of 
prices. Though a blessing very much disguised, the 
panic was unquestionably a blessing to San Francisco. 
For such is the optimism of these people that there was 
grave danger of their entering on an inflated building 
““boom,’’ and overbuilding, far beyond any possible 
needs of the city. The panic made building cheaper for 
those who could afford to build at all, but prevented 
much wild speculation. At present there seems little 


probability of the building operations keeping more than 
The present needs for 
offices and shops have pretty nearly been supplied. The 
era of building business blocks must soon give place to 
an era devoted to constructing public buildings, schools, 
theaters, libraries, hospitals and churches. Then must 
follow an extension of factories and docks. And by that 
time, if San Francisco optimists are right, there will be 
a fresh demand for offices and business blocks. 


even pace with the demand. 


THE EMPORIUM, CALIFORNIA’S LEADING DEPARTMENT STORE 
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And here it should be said that every man in this 
energetic city seems to be an optimist. After having 
talked with prominent men in every department of life, 
your correspondent finally said to a young barrister who 
had introduced him around the club, ‘‘Now show me a 
pessimist. I want to hear the other side of this story.’’ 
To this the gentleman replied, after some thought, ‘‘I 
don’t know any pessimists, unless it is old Mr. —_—-, 
who has got his millions and gone to the country to live.’’ 
The unbounded confidence of the people of San Fran- 
cisco is well shown in the way land values have been 
maintained in the last two years. Prices have remained 
practically stationary, while sales, though not so great 
as in the phenomenal year of 1905, have been about the 
same as in years previous to that. Land sales in 1904 
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future of this city among Eastern business men, and the 
consequent influx of capital, was the sale on Septem- 
ber 8 of city bonds. At the beginning of 1908 the only 
debt of the city was a single issue of 314 per cent bonds, 
amounting in all to $3,436,600, less than 1 per cent of 
the assessed valuation of the city. In May of last year 
a new 5 per cent bond issue of $17,160,000 was author- 
ized, to be applied for the provision of fire protection, 
schools, hospitals, ete. Only $3,000,000 of these bonds 
have as yet been put on sale, and they were subscribed 
for many times over. An Eastern security company, 
F. H. Rollins & Co., sent out several financial experts 
to examine into conditions before investing. In their 
private report to their New York office were the follow- 
ing statements: 


SAN FRANCISCO’S LEADING HOSPITALS 


amounted to $45,000,000, in 1907 to $31,000,000, while 
in 1908 they will not fall behind $40,000,000. It is 
notable that at the time of the fire the mortgage in- 
debtedness of the city was $86,000,000, or about 16 per 
cent of the actual value of the property. This is prob- 
ably the smallest mortgage percentage of any American 
city, and will allow of much heavier borrowing if neces- 
sary. But undoubtedly mortgages on property within 
the burned area, on which all income has ceased, will 
force much land into the market within the next two 
years, and may even cause the market to break to some 
extent. Any great reductions, however, are not to be 
expected. 
THE CITY’S CREDIT 
A recent test of the increase of confidence in the 


‘“Tt is practically impossible for any one who has not 
been in San Francisco recently to comprehend the won- 
derful recovery of the city. On every hand are evidences 
of active business and prosperity. In our drive along 
the waterfront we are reminded of conditions as they 
exist in New York, and we firmly believe that San Fran- 
cisco is as important a city to the Pacific Coast as is New 
York to the Atlantic Coast. In regard to the 
issue of 5 per cent bonds of the city, which are to be 
sold on September 8, we consider them an absolutely 
safe and sound investment. The debt of the city is less 
than 1 per cent. The city has upward of $3,000,000 in 
gold in its vaults today, and when you come to compare 
San Francisco with other large cities, the bonds look 
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fully as attractive; and when considering that we are 
figuring on offering the bonds to the investing public on 
a 41% per cent basis, they will be absolutely the best 
municipal bargain in the market.’’ 

On the strength of this report the bonds were bought 


wi) 


at a 7 per cent premium. The remaining $14,000,000 
worth of bonds will go on the market as the work pro- 
gresses, and the indications are that San Francisco will 
not have any difficulty in financing all the necessary 
improvements. 
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LEADING HOTELS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Some of the Leading Men in the Rebuilding 
of San Francisco 


fire which devastated San Francisco in 1906, 

but very little about the efficient and energetic 

men who so unselfishly responded to the call of the mayor 

and as the ‘‘Committee of Fifty’’ took charge of the relief 

work and laid the foundations of that spirit of optimism 

which resulted in the marvelous reconstruction of the 
city. 

On the morning of April 18, 1906, at 5.13 o’clock, 

San Francisco was visited by one of the most appalling 

disasters of modern times. An earthquake of forty-three 


M has been written about the earthquake and 


seconds duration wrecked many of her buildings and 
started fires everywhere throughout the city; fifty-two 
separate and distinct fires at one time. 

Most of the damage to buildings caused by the earth- 
quake was the result of poor construction or because of 
insecure foundation on ‘‘filled-in’’ land, and was far less 
in actual extent and seriousness than has generally been 
supposed. 

In the early days the waters of the bay came up 
close to the hills and large tracts of made land were, at 
the time of the earthquake, closely built up with business 
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TAKEN FROM THE TOP OF NOB HILL 
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blocks. It was this area that suffered most from the 
direct effects of the temblor, but even here the damage 
was not general and could soon have been repaired. 

It was the destruction of the water mains by the 
earthquake which doomed the city and for three days 
rendered futile the efforts of the fire department and 
hosts of volunteers to control the situation. In three 
days 490 city blocks and portions of 32 others were 
destroyed, a total of 2,593 acres, or 4.05 square miles. ° 
Enough buildings were burned to line both sides of a 
street 100 miles long. Over 300,000 people were rendered 
homeless. 

The mayor immediately appointed the following ‘*‘ Com- 
mittee of Fifty’’ to handle the relief work: James D. 
Phelan, Herbert E. Law, Thomas Magee, Charles 8S. Fee, 
W. F. Herrin, Thornwell Mullally, Garret W. McEner- 
ney, W. H. Leahy, J. Downey Harvey, Jeremiah Deneen, 
John J. Mahoney, Henry T. Scott, I. W. Hellman, George 
A. Knight, I. G. Steinhart, L. G. Murphy, Homer 8. 
King, Frank B. Anderson, W. J. Bartnett, John Martin, 
Allan Pollok, Mark Gerstle, H. V. Ramsdell, W. G. Har- 
rison, R. A. Crothers, Paul Cowles, M. H. de Young, 
Claus Spreckels, John McNaughton, Dent H. Robert, 
Thomas Garrett, Frank Shea, Joseph Reid, Albert Pissis, 
Thomas P. Woodward, Howard Holmes, George Dill- 
man, J. B. Rogers, David Rich, H. T. Creswell, J. R. 
Howell, F. Maestretti, J. 8. Tobin, George Towney, E. B. 
Pond, George A. Newhall, William Metson, Frank Lane, 
William Magee, Rufus P. Jennings, Willis Polk, C. E. 
Boss, Robert H. Countryman. 

To the committee the following well-known men were 
subsequently added: Andrea Sbarboro, R. B. Hale, 
Charles S. Wheeler, Rev. Philip O’Ryan, Bishop Nichols, 
Archbishop Montgomery, John W. Ferris, Dr. Morris 
Herzstein, Samuel M. Shortridge, Gustave Sutro, T. L. 
Ford, Francis J. Heney, J. J. Lerman, John McLaren. 

Through this prompt action of the city officials and 
the co-operation of the government troops under Gen- 
eral Funston, admirable order was preserved during 
these three terrible days and the subsequent weeks before 
reconstruction began. There was little looting or dis- 
order, the saloons being closed and the troops in charge. 

Almost immediately relief supplies began to arrive 
and eventually the total subscriptions reached the sum 
of $9,015,812.23. 

The refugees were at first housed in tents furnished 
by the army and later many were provided with portable 
houses at the nominal rental of $6 per month, the houses 
becoming the property of the tenants at the end of a 
specified time. 

The downtown merchants lost no time in resuming 
business. Stores, dwellings, shacks and tents in Fillmore 
Street, a former small business center in the residence 
district, which escaped the fire, were utilized and within 
a few weeks frame business blocks had been erected in 
Van Ness Avenue, which was transformed into the main 
business street of the city. 

Before the bricks were cool contracts had been let 
for rebuilding on many of the old sites and six months 
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after the fire six thousand buildings had been erected. 

A new building ordinance was passed early in June, 
specifying the requirements of various classes of build- 
ings and another ordinance fixed the new fire limits to 
include most of the burned district. 

The lesson of the fire together with these new build- 
ing laws resulted in the construction of the most modern 
and fireproof buildings. Those buildings which had only 
been gutted by the flames were restored and new con- 
erete and steel skyscrapers arose throughout the down- 
town district. 

San Francisco, as rebuilt, has the finest and most sub- 
stantial buildings in the world. The energy of her citi- 
zens is marvelous, and is well exemplified by the state- 
ment of Frederick Palmer, the well-known war corre- 
spondent, who was sent to write up the disaster for an 
Eastern publication, when asked if San Francisco would 
ever be rebuilt, Palmer answered, “‘If they had an 
earthquake like that every day those San Francisco men 
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would invent ball-bearing buildings and keep right on 
doing business.’’ 

So quickly did the city rehabilitate herself and regain 
her commercial prestige that the bank clearances for 
June, 1906, two months after the fire, were $121,677,- 
692.77, only 9 per cent less than in June, 1905, and in 
July, 1906, the clearances were $160,631,793.81, or 834 
per cent more than in July of the previous year. This, 
after a totai property loss estimated at $1,800,000,000. 

Many of the men who were on the ‘‘Committee of 
Fifty’’ have interested themselves in the project outlined 
in this book. Others who have contributed materially to 
its success and not otherwise mentioned in this volume 
are: Dr. Hartland Law, E. S. Hueter, M. Johnsen, James 
Nissum, Jacob Petersen, Alexander Hamilton, John Kirk- 
patrick, J. H. Kruse, Henry Miller, E. J. de Sabla Jr., 
Wilham J. Dutton, R. Tobin, John Barneson, E. Stewart, 
Alfred E. Anderson, J. W. Fricke. 


Lutherans Who Have Done Their Part in the Development 
of the West 


CONSUL HENRY LUND 


Knud Henry Lund, generally known as Henry Lund, 
was born in Moss, Norway, October 5, 1832. His father, 
Christian Fred. Lund, was a leading merchant in his 
home city. His mother’s name was Anna Maria, née 
Magelsen. He was educated in the state schools. Special 
stress was laid on branches fitting him for entering com- 


mercial life. In 1850 he emigrated to America, arriving 


at New York. The tidings of the famous gold discovery 
in California had been heralded throughout the world. 
New York was all agog at the time of Lund’s arrival. 
Everybody’s mind was set on going to California. But 
in those days there was no transcontinental railroad to 
resort to; the trip to the West had to be made around 
Cape Horn or via Panama—in either case a most labori- 
ous and hazardous journey. He came to San Francisco 
in the month of January, 1851. Five months after his 
arrival the little town, destined to became a great metrop- 
olis, was destroyed by fire. Here the hopeful young ar- 
gonaut met his first disappointment. The house where 
he stayed was wiped out of existence and with it all his 
earthly possessions, a little cash and a chest with a few 
things in it. Then he went to the mines and passed sev- 
eral months there prospecting. His success varied. At 
times fortune smiled upon him and then again it frowned, 
but Mr. Lund had the right metal in him. He never 
tired, he never was known to become discouraged, and 
so he stayed until he had ‘‘made good’’ in the mines. 
After some months he returned to San Francisco, the 
miners’ haven and gold-seekers’ camp. Those were in- 
teresting days in California. The gold fever ran riot on 
every hand. To prospect for gold was on everybody’s 
Glowing reports concerning copious finds of gold 
had also come from Queen Charlotte Island off British 
Columbia, and people’s attention was temporarily di- 
verted northward. Sixty prospectors—Mr. Lund in- 
cluded in this number—formed a company fully equipped 
to go on a gold-mining expedition to that distant isle 
of lurid fame. But Dame Rumor also had it that an 
expedition to Queen Charlotte Island would be a most 
dangerous undertaking, as it might ultimately result in 
massacre by the wild Indians. So this expedition of 
sixty prepared themselves for the worst, taking along a 


brain. 
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full equipment to meet any onslaught by the Indians— 
cannon, firearms and weapons of every kind were pro- 
vided. It was also told that gold was so plentiful up 
there that it had to be carried off by sack-fulls, so the 
party took along plenty of sacks. Arriving there they 
found, as reported, enough of wild Indians and not a 
little gold dust and nuggets in the possession of the 
natives. The report concerning the hostility of the 
Indians was also true, for when learning of the foreign 
visitors they became very hostile. One night the watch- 
man of the expedition gave alarm, passing the word that 
they were surrounded by a host of Indians. A camp-fire 
was lit on the ship’s deck and by the bright, flickering 
flames the darkness was dispelled, and behold, a swarm 
of Indian canoes thronged about the ship, and the oc- 
cupants were ready for the butchery. But when they 
noticed that the strangers on board the ship were ready 
for them and now about to fire the cannon they raised 
the white flag, praying for mercy and asking for a parley. 
It was granted. Three Indian chiefs came aboard the 
ship. Terms of peace were agreed upon and hostilities 
ceased, but the members of the expedition were appre- 
hensive. Fearing an eventual surprise which might result 
in disaster, they concluded to abandon their purpose and 
return home to San Francisco. 


In the spring of 1854, a year or two after this ex- 
pedition, Mr. Lund joined one of the largest commercial 
houses in San Francisco, Cross & Co., the head office of 
which was in Glasgow, Scotland, with a branch in Val- 
paraiso, Chile. In this establishment he started as a 
junior clerk, but being a man of rare business genius he 
was rapidly advanced and finally became part manager. 
He remained with this firm twelve years. Such con- 
fidence his seniors in business had placed in Mr. Lund 
that they sent him to Europe on behalf of the firm. In 
1865, the celebrated exposition year of Paris, Mr. Lund, 
together with his wife, made another trip to Europe. 
In 1866, he established his own business of general 
shipping and commission under the name of Henry 
Lund, which was later changed to Henry Lund & Co. 
This necessitated another trip to Europe in order to 
establish his business connections in the commercial cen- 
ters there. This time he visited all the large cities of 
the old world, spending a period of half a year. In the 
year 1872 the famous exposition at Vienna took place. 
Mr. Henry Lund again visited Europe, this time look- 
ing both for business and pleasure. Besides visiting the 
exposition he also traveled extensively and returned 
with a two-and-a-half-year-old boy, son of Mrs. Lund’s 
sister. Later the consul and his wife adopted this boy, 
both his parents being dead. In 1881 Mrs. Henry Lund 
visited Europe with a view to arranging for the educa- 
tion of their adopted son, Henry Lund, Jr. The consul 
and his wife had in mind to give the young lad the best 
education possible, so they decided to place him in the 
universities of France and Germany, respectively. In 
December of the same year the consul started on a jour- 
ney to join his family, but this time turning his course 
westward. The plan of his itinerary was to tour Japan, 
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China, India, Egypt, Italy and to meet his dear wife and 
son at Niece, near Genoa. This plan was happily real- 
ized. In the spring of the following year the consul and 
his wife went to Norway, leaving their son in school at 
Paris. After some lapse of time the Lunds were on their 
way back to America. En route the consul established 
a branch of his business at Liverpool, England. In 
August, 1883, the happy family was again lodged in their 
home city, San Francisco. 

Consul Lund is a true type of the Viking race. The 
Viking nature exerted itself in him in his early boyhood 
days. He was not satisfied to remain at home, he had 
to get out into the world. Like the Vikings of old his 
spirit soared far beyond the confines of the native land 
and home. The words of Bjoernson in his famous 
‘“Arne’ Song’’ may strikingly be applied in the case of 
young Henry wistfully beholding the rugged nature 
round about him while roaming among cliffs and fjords 
in his native land: 


‘Shall I the journey never take 

Over the lofty mountains; 

Must my poor thoughts on this rock-wall break? 
Must it a dread, ice-bound prison make, 
Closing at last all round me, 

°Till for my tomb it surround me? 

One day, I know, I shall wander far 

Over the lofty mountains!”’ 


And the day came when young Lund was permitted 
to wander far over the lofty mountains. He has visited 
well-nigh all parts of the world and on his travels he 
took sufficient time to see all that is worth seeing. The 
fact that the consul speaks five different languages made 
his travels in foreign lands so much more pleasant and 
profitable. 

In the spring of 1884 he became acting consul at this 
port for the kingdom of Sweden and Norway. April 4, 
of the following year it pleased his Majesty, King Oscar, 
to appoint him consul of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Alaska. Mr. Henry Lund showed great exec- 
utive ability in his management of the consulate locally 
and in the organization of the consular district of the 
Pacific states. He had five vice-consuls under him: 
Port Townsend, San Pedro, San Diego, Portland and 
Seattle. The wisdom and efficiency of Mr. Lund as a 
consul is generally conceded. Fittingly, too, his efficient 
service was recognized by the countries he represented. 
In 1892 it pleased his Majesty to create him a Knight of 
the Order of Vasa—first class. In 1899 more honors 
were bestowed upon Consul Lund, when his Majesty, 
King Oscar, conferred upon him the Order of St. Olaf— 
first class. When in the year 1905 Norway and Sweden 
were separated, Mr. Lund was appointed consul of Nor- 
way, and in the year 1907 King Haakon VII created 
him commander of St. Olaf, second class, and in 1915 of 
the first class, the highest honor in the gift of the king. 
At five different times, when in Europe, he was granted 
audience by King Oscar who, to show his regard for him, 
sent him his portrait with his autograph on it. King 
Haakon received him in audience once in Christiania and 
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another time in Paris. At Baden Baden the Crown 
Prince of Sweden and Norway, now King of Sweden, 
gave him an audience. 

Many years had now passed by and left Consul Lund 
aged and gray in the service. He felt that he no longer 
could carry the onerous burden of responsibility and 
work in connection with the consulate. He apprised the 
home government of his intention to resign, from which 
they endeavored to persuade him, but it was the resolute 
purpose of Consul Lund to become released from his 
consular duties. So his wishes were granted in the form 
of an honorable discharge. 


The Scandinavian Benevolent Society of San Fran- 
cisco was organized in 1859. The committee to arrange 
for the organization consisted of three Norwegians, three 
Swedes and three Danes. It is one of the oldest Scan- 
dinavian societies in America and the oldest one west 
of Philadelphia and New York. This society has been 
instrumental in doing much good, helping the sick and 
the stranded, cheering the hapless widow and the desti- 
tute orphan, and serving as a haven for homeless sons 
and daughters of Scandinavian descent. Consul Lund 
was one of the originators of the thought to form such 
a society and he became one of the most enthustastic and 
self-sacrificing workers in the effort of realizing its pur- 
pose. Consul Lund is now the only surviving member 
of the original committee. February 28, 1909, the society 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. On that occasion the 
Scandinavians of this community gave expression to the 
high esteem in which Consul Lund is held by creating 
him the honorary president of the society. 


A monument to the honor of Consul Lund may be 
seen in Golden Gate Park of San Francisco in the form 
of the brig Gjéa. Captain Roald Amundsen on his 
return from the discovery of the Northwest Passage, 
where he named a very prominent point ‘‘Cape Henry 
Lund,”’ left Gjéa at Mare Island. His intention was to 
use her on his next expedition. In the meanwhile he was 
accorded the use of the brig Fram. The captain then 
decided to sell Gjéa as a means of raising money for his 
proposed expedition. He requested Consul Lund to sell 
Gjoa for him. A patriotic thought arose in the consul’s 
mind, ‘‘Not to sell Gjéa, but to place it in some prom- 
inent place as a memorial of the discovery of the North- 
west Passage.’’ Golden Gate Park was the place thought 
of by the consul. But Captaim Amundsen needed 
funds. The consul made an appeal to the Norwegian- 
Americans in behalf of this project, his plan being to 
pay a certain sum for @jéa and then leave it in said 
park. Thus he hoped to help the famous explorer. As 
for his appeal for aid made to Norwegian-Americans, 
with one notable exception, it was fruitful in disappoint- 
ment. Only a few responded, so many seeming to have 
more than enough with their own local affairs. But Mr. 
Lund did not give up his plan and successfully he car- 
ried it out. The project cost several thousand dollars 
before the ship was safely lodged in the park. Our 
worthy patriot procured the funds. About $1,500 came 
from his countrymen in answer to his appeal for aid. 


This money he handed over to Roald Amundsen. The 
Gjoa was presented to the city of San Francisco and 
now she stands there as a fitting memorial of the dis- 
covery by a Norwegian of the Northwest Passage and as 
a monument to our patriotic Norwegian consul, Henry 
Lund. 

In 1914 he resigned from the consulate of Norway 
after thirty years of faithful and efficient service. In 
1915 he retired from business, leaving it in charge of his 
adopted son, Henry Lund, Jr., who had been in his office 
twenty-six years, the last ten as junior partner. For a 
period of fifty years Consul Lund had been the active 
head of one of the leading shipping and commission 
houses on the Pacific Coast. 


Consul Lund is a public-spirited man, a man who has 
ever been a potent factor in movements looking to the 
uplift of society and to the amelioration of human suffer- 
ings. Being a man of means, he has been in position to 
carry out the promptings of his noble heart. Thus in- 
stitutions of charity and of church, as well as organiza- 
tions looking to civie betterment, have all found a friend 
and supporter in Consul Lund. The number of ‘‘lands- 
maend’’ coming to Lund in his official capacity as consul, 
soliciting help of diversified nature and always getting 
it, may well be said to be beyond computation. There- 
fore Consul Lund has won for himself a secure place in 
this community where he has lived and labored so long. 
His generous heart and his integrity of purpose have 
gotten him the love and esteem of all. Consul Lund, 
however, met many a detractor on the rugged road of 
hfe. A person in public work must expect that. But 
how true in Lund’s case these famous words, ‘‘It were a 
pity for good men to be without detractors, seeing that 
virtue shines the better for the foil of slander.’’ 

Consul Lund never became a naturalized American 
citizen. This was due to no spirit of neglect on his part, 
or lack of patriotism. No native born American ever 
loved America and American institutions better than 
Consul Lund. But he deemed it best to retain his Nor- 
wegian citizenship as long as he was acting in the capac- 
ity of Norwegian consul, thinking thereby to be in posi- 
tion to do more for the conservation of his people’s 
interest at home and abroad. And he was also conscious 
of the fact that the best service by him as consul was the 
best gift he could give to the country in which he lived. 
He knew that so much, but nothing more, was required 
of him as a citizen. 

Another incident may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion—and it is a touching one. It shows what manner 
of man Consul Lund is. In his declining years he has 
not been oblivious of the end fast approaching, when he 
shall be summoned to join the host of the City of The 
Dead. So he has provided a quaint mausoleum now 
erected at Cypress Lawn Cemetery, made on Norwegian 
soil by Norwegian hands and out of Norwegian mate- 
rial—genuine Norwegian granite. There he will rest 
under Norwegian roof on American soil, reminding every 
passer-by never to forget their mother country, however 
small and insignificant it may be. 
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On March 5, 1864, he was married to Anna Maria 
Herkenhoener, an amiable lady of German descent. On 
March 5, 1914, the venerable couple celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. The festivities took place 
at their handsome mansion in Jackson Street. Many 
dear old friends remembered them on that day, sending 
greetings and felicitations. The messenger boys were 
busy carrying telegrams of congratulation from the vari- 
ous parts of the social and commercial centers of Europe 
and America, and especially from the kingdom of Nor- 
way. Consul and Mrs. Lund are generally loved and 
respected by all who have had the good fortune to know 
them. In these many years their home has been a center 
of many a social function. May Providence give them 
many days yet to enjoy the blessings of their comfortable 
home and good-will emanating from the loving associa- 
tions of their countless friends! 


CONSUL H. H. BIRKHOLM 


Consul Birkholm was born at Aréskéving, Den- 
mark, September 23, 1847. He was educated in the 
schools of his home town. His desire was to become a 
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sailor, and according to his purpose, he went to sea as 
a very young man. This gave him an opportunity to 
visit the various seaports of the world and study human 
society from many angles—in itself an education coveted 
by many but granted only to a few. The mate’s exam- 
ination he successfully passed in Denmark. In 1869 he 
left the mother. country, his point of destination being 
San Francisco, California. Consul Birkholm possessed 
a personality fruitful in making friends. As one of-his 
dearest friends he always referred to Consul J. Simpson, 
whose successor to the consulate of Denmark he eventu- 
ally became. For many years Captain Birkholm was 
engaged in coastwise trade on the Pacific Coast. In 1879 
he decided temporarily to give up the seafaring life and 
to make a trip to the old country. This visit was des- 
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tined to become one of the happiest incidents of the Cap- 
tain’s hfe. In visiting friends and relatives at home 
he met his childhood sweetheart and schoolmate, Marie 
Bertha Caroline Brandt, who consented to become his 
wife and helpmate in life. The Reverend Jacob Paulli 
was the officiating pastor at the wedding. The Captain 
and Mrs. Birkholm have been blessed with two children— 
Tlarry Hansen and Charles Marius. On his return to 
San Francisco Captain Birkholm again went to sea and 
in the course of years he became known as one of the 
most capable and successful skippers of the West Coast. 
In 1886 he gave up the seafaring life for good and 
entered the hotel business in San Francisco, establishing 
a firm under the name of Yosemite House. In all his 
undertakings, whether on land or sea, the Captain was 
always successful. Yosemite House soon assumed the 
reputation of being one of the centers of the hotel world 
in San Francisco. In 1906, the well-known Yosemite 
House was destroyed in the conflagration that laid low 
the major portion of our city. The six years following 
the Captain devoted his entire time to the business of 
the Danish Consulate which position of trust he had held 
since May 9, 1898. In the year 1904, Christian IX, 
King of Denmark, honored him with the Cross of Danne- 
brog. In 1910 he resigned as Danish Consul. His many 
years of strenuous life had left their impress upon his 
sturdy form, and the Captain began to fail in health. In 
1912 he departed this life, leaving an afflicted widow and 
two children. On January 7, 1912, his remains were 
laid at rest at Mount Olivet Cemetery. 

In the death of Captain Birkholm the community of 
this city and State has sustained a great loss. Captain 
Birkholm was one of the good old pioneers whose 
share in the shaping and upbuilding of our social or- 
ganism will ever be cherished in veneration and grate- 
ful memory. As a business man and friend and neighbor 
he was universally loved and respected. An acute sense 
of justice coupled with unassuming dignity, exceptional 
amiableness and an untiring spirit of self-sacrifice were 
the leading characteristics of his personality. His death 
was lamented by all who had the good-fortune to know 
him, but especially by the poor and needy of our com- 
munity. The Captain would let all else go—home com- 
fort, business, pleasure—if only he could be of some help 
to others. Nor did he lack opportunity. Widows and 
orphans, and aged, destitute and stranded and down-and- 
outs knew the way to the Birkholm home. Nor was ever 
anyone in real need disappointed—the door to the Cap- 
tain’s heart was as accessible as the door of his home. 
It is said of a man in the times of old that ‘‘He was 
eyes to the blind, feet was he to the lame, and father to 
the poor.’’ How happy he whose life reflects, if only in 
a small degree, the truth of these words. Captain Birk- 
holm felt this happiness of life, for he had been given 
grace to live the truth of these words. 


JAFET LINDEBERG 
Mr. Lindeberg was born at Tronsd, Norway. His 


parents were not people of means and so the young lad 
was raised amid frugal surroundings. After leaving the 
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native country as a poor sailor the story of Lindeberg’s 
life sounds like a romance. 

In the spring of 1898 he emigrated to America, his 
objective point being Port Clarence, Alaska. He had 
joined an expedition conducted by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
on behalf of the United States Government, for the re- 
lief of the imperiled miners reported to be dying from 
starvation in the American Klondyke country. Dr. 
Jackson had bought several hundreds of reindeer in 
Lapland and gathered together a great number of rein- 
deer drivers, who, with their families, agreed to remain 
in Alaska to teach the Eskimos the industry of raising 
reindeer. Mr. Lindeberg entered the employ of Dr. 
Jackson as interpreter and superintendent of these fami- 
hes. In the month of February the expedition reached 
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Port Clarence harbor. Shortly after his arrival there 
Mr. Lindeberg was requested to go to Siberia to pur- 
chase reindeer for the Government project in Alaska. 
He declined the offer—Dame Rumor had told him of 
gold discoveries in the vicinity of Golofnin Bay. Being 
duly released from Dr. Jackson’s employ he proceeded 
to Council City. There he met Brynteson and Linde- 
blom, natives of Sweden, who, together with him, were 
destined to play a prominent réle in the world of 
finance. These three men formed what was termed a 
prospecting companionship. Having explored without 
suecess the region round about Council City they re- 
turned to Golofnin Bay and in a boat proceeded along 
the coast to the mouth of Snake River and up this river 
to a tributary now called Anvil Creek. Here on Septem- 
ber 22, 1898, these three inexperienced prospectors made 
a discovery of gold which made that part of the country 
famous throughout the world. This was the first dis- 
covery in that district followed up by location leading 
to results. The association of these three prospectors 
afterwards became known as the ‘‘Pioneer Mining Com- 
pany,’’ of which Mr. Lindeberg is the president. 

In the course of the winter the report of this rich 
gold discovery at Nome reached the outside world, and 
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when spring came the stream of argonauts began pour- 
ing in. The following year, after the thawing of ice and 
snow, the gold-seekers continued to come, and not less 
than a hundred steamers and sailing vessels were lying 
in the open roadstead outside of Nome. Many Scandi- 
navians were in the number and many of them, too, made 
good in the mines, accumulating considerable wealth. 
No one, however, created for himself a fortune and posi- 
tion lke that of Jafet Lindeberg. He became a mil- 
honaire before the end of the year. The Pioneer Min- 
ing Company, which was organized in 1900, is the most 
extensive and powerful association of its kind on the 
Seward Peninsula. Lots of other mining companies 
have been organized under the direction of prominent 
American business men, but most of them have gone 
bankrupt or ended as subsidiaries of Mr. Lindeberg’s 
company, now practically in control of the mining in- 
dustry in the Nome region of Alaska. 


But Mr. Lindeberg was destined to render a far 
greater service to Alaska than only to become a success- 
ful mining operator and chieftain in the development 
of her resources. When the news of the great discovery 
reached the outside world, prospectors and others in the 
spring of 1899 made a rush for the new gold field from 
Dawson and the upper Yukon and from the Pacific 
Coast, but upon arriving at Nome they found them- 
selves forestalled by locations covering the whole valley 
of Anvil Creek. The newcomers were naturally dis- 
appointed and gradually worked themselves up to exas- 
peration over the situation, the alleged point in their 
favor being that alien prospectors had covered the whole 
creek and its benches and other creeks and benches in 
that neighborhood with their locations, and they con- 
tended that no alien had a legal right to locate a mining 
claim on the American public domain. 

These objections to the original prior locations on 
Anvil Creek made by Lindeberg and his companions had 
no foundation in law or fact. For, in the first place, it 
was decided by act of Congress, that the general laws 
of the state of Oregon then in force were declared to 
be the laws of the district of Alaska. These laws pro- 
vided that, ‘‘Any alien may acquire and hold lands 

by purchase, devise or descent and he may con- 
vey, mortgage and devise the same and if he shall die 
the same shall descend to his heirs.’’ In the second 
place, Messrs. Brynteson and Lindeblom were natural- 
ized American citizens, and in the summer, previous to 
the discovery on Anvil Creek, Lindeberg had declared 
his intention to become a citizen of the United States. 

However dramatic and interesting in detail the story 
of this controversy, the writer must refrain from dwell- 
ing ‘on more than a couple of salient points amply illus- 
trating the services of Mr. Lindeberg to his fellow-citizens 
in Alaska. 

On June 5, 1899, nine months after the discovery 
location by Mr. Lindeberg, a certain gentleman in the 
Nome District claimed to have located the same ground, 
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In other words, he ‘‘jumped’’ the claim. Subsequently 
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it appeared, that this gentleman had made the location 
over the prior location, because he understood that Bryn- 
teson, Lindeblom and Lindeberg were aliens and that 
the ground was therefore open to occupation by a citi- 
zen of the United States. He therefore brought suit 
against the original locators and placed the claim in the 
hands of a receiver. 

Now all the mining property of Anvil Creek and 
vicinity became the storm-center of one of the most 
bitter controversies ever waged in the regions of dis- 
tant Alaska. The controversy was even transferred 
to Washington in an effort to invalidate these original 
locations by congressional legislation. But to make a 
long story short, it ended in a glorious victory for our 
fellow-countryman, Mr. Lindeberg, and our cousins from 
beyond Kjélen. Congress passed a bill preserving the 
rights of aliens under the statutes and decisions of the 
courts as fully as legislation could accomphsh that pur- 
pose by express affirmative action. And that is the 
law on the subject today. The bill furthermore pro- 
vided a civil government for Alaska, which was ap- 
proved June 6, 1900. It established a district court for 
the District of Alaska and provided for the appoint- 
ment of three judges for the district, which appoint- 
ments were made at once. 

Now the celebrated case was taken to the courts of 
Alaska. But mighty and corrupt influences were brought 
to bear against the defendants. The newly-appointed 
judge was in'league with the looters. In Alaska justice 
could not be had, so petitions for appeals were forwarded 
to the Circuit Court of Appeal at San Francisco and the 
case was concluded with signal victory for the defend- 
ants and for law and order-and justice in the new Dis- 
trict of Alaska. The offenders and law breakers were 
sent to jail and the unrighteous judge deposed. 

The services of our countryman, Mr. Lindeberg, ren- 
dered by the successful conclusion of this controversy, 
can not be measured according to arithmetical caleula- 
tions. His contribution toward the establishment of 
law and order in that land of which the writer says, 
‘‘There is never a law of God or man that runs north 
of Fifty-three,’’ is worth more than the untold millions 
of precious gold resting under the masses of ice and 
snow in those regions of lurid fame. On this very point 
the celebrated California jurist, Wiliam W. Morrow, 
before whom the case was tried, says, ‘‘The situation at 
Nome during these proceedings in the year of 1900 was 
represented as being deplorable in the extreme. No one 
eared to develop a mining claim or to make any effort 
in that direction, for, if it proved valuable, it would 
probably be ‘jumped’ upon some pretension or other, 
suit brought, and claim placed in the hands of a receiver. 
There was no incentive to enterprise while this judicial 
menace was suspended over the community. 

‘In the fall of 1901 the Attorney-General 
designated Judge Wickersham of the third division to 
hold a term of court at Nome. Upon his arrival at that 


place the supremacy of law was established. 
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The usual result followed. Business and mining enter- 
prises were restored to their proper channels and the 
community proceeded to take such advantage of the won- 
derful resources of the locality as to make it one of the 
greatest mining camps in the world. For the 
vast territory of Alaska as a whole, and for that part 
of it involved in this discussion in particular, we say 
the law is supreme, and is being administered by its 
judiciary with as much wisdom and efficiency as any 
other part of the United States. It is being 
made the home of an industrious, law-abiding and pros- 
perous people.’’ ; 

All honor to Mr. Lindeberg, who became a chosen 
instrument to effect this social reform in the lawless 
mining camps of Alaska. His services are well known 
to the outside world. Due credit is also given him by the 
people in Alaska. At Nome, while being the king of the 
argonauts, he is hailed as the liberator from the clutches 
of greed and lawlessness and the establisher of equity, 
law and order. 

As a business man Mr. Lindeberg is in possession of 
sound judgment, of unusual sagacity and grasp and of 
great adaptability in creating and developing original 
fields of business and opportunities. Besides being the 
president of the Pioneer Mining Company of Nome he 
is engaged in several other. extensive business enter- 
prises, notably banking institutions in the large cities 
on the Pacific Coast. 

But Mr. Lindeberg has other interests at heart than 
only those of a purely commercial nature. He does not 
suffer himself to be enwrapped, body and soul, in mate- 
rial things. It is indeed bracing to return from an in- 
terview with Mr. Lindeberg. His conversation is always 
of a constructive nature. He loves to speak about art 
and education and social conditions and how a further- 
ance of these may be effected. 

His services rendered in connection with Norway’s 
participation in the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition are well known. Besides munificently contribut- 
ing to that cause, to him belongs the honor of inducing 
the artists of the Kingdom of Norway to exhibit Nor- 
wegian art at the late world’s fair. As the president 
of the art committee he took charge of that department 
and concluded his work in a manner most creditable to 
Norway and the Norwegian people at large. 

The interest taken by Mr. Lindeberg in matters of 
education is also pronounced. There is particularly one 
of our Lutheran colleges on the Pacific Coast that has 
received the benefit of Mr. Lindeberg’s attention. For 
years he has admired the work of this institution. And 
it was indeed gratifying news, when the report came that 
Mr. Lindeberg had presented Pacific Lutheran Academy 
of Parkland, Washington, with the moving-picture ma- 
chine, together with all the films, used at the Norwegian 
pavilion during the Exposition in showing the world 
the nature, the sports, the industrial and social life of 
Norway. The significance of this gift as a factor in the 
education of the many young boys and girls who, in the 
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course of time will study at that institution, is self- 
evident. 

Mr. Lindeberg is a Lutheran by birth and education, 
nor has he forgotten his Lutheran church. The signifi- 
eant deed in behalf of our Lutheran academy at Park- 
land may be mentioned as one of the evidences of this 
fact. 

‘Norway is a poor country,’’ thus saith the writer. 
In one sense it may be the truth. Materially Norway is 
poor. And because she is poor many of her sons and 
daughters have chosen to leave her, and in leaving they 
wended their way to this western world, and here they 
have built their homes and founded their fortunes. But 
the poverty of Norway is only a material poverty ; intel- 
lectually and spiritually, she possesses a wealth second 
to that of none of the great sister nations whose domains 
are skirted by the same seas. This wealth is fittingly 
called ‘‘The heritage of our fathers.’’ And this wealth 
the many hundreds of thousands of emigrating sons and 
daughters took with them and transplanted on the soil 
in this new country of their adoption. And as a result 
of this transplanting our people are now a highly 
esteemed and respected part in the structure of this 
great American nation. Their contribution in the up- 
building of this country may well be termed an integral 
factor. In fulfilling the duties of American citizenship 
they have endeavored to give the best there is in them. 
Our Norwegian-Americans today are therefore occupy- 
ing leading positions of trust and responsibility in the 
world of industry, education, politics and finance. As 
one of the foremost among them our worthy countryman, 
Mr. Lindeberg, may be numbered. 
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Mr. Bjélstad was born in Fredriksstad, Norway, 
September 26, 1864. His parents’ names were Andreas 
Bjoélstad and Inger Marie Bjolstad (née Berggrav). He 
was educated in the state schools of his native town. 
In 1885 he emigrated to America, his point of destina- 
tion being San Francisco. After various employments 
he entered the service of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company as clerk in the general freight office and re- 
mained there until 1893, when he secured a position as 
bookkeeper and cashier with the Henry Lund & Co. In 
one capacity or another he has served Mr. Lund until the 
present day. In presenting this little sketch of Mr. Bjol- 
stad, no more fitting words can be found than those of 
Consul Lund from an interview with him only a few days 
ago. ‘‘I understand,’’ said the Consul, ‘‘that Mr. Bjol- 
stad came here in 1885. When in the early nineties I 
first met him, he was employed in the office of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company. I arranged with him to 
give my young son evening lessons in the Norwegian lan- 
guage, whereby I learned to know him very favorably. 
In 1893, finding that I needed someone in my business 
office who could speak and write the Norwegian language, 
I offered Mr. Bjolstad the position of bookkeeper and 
cashier. This he accepted and filled to my entire satis- 
faction. Four years later, when there became a vacancy 
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in the secretaryship of my consulate, I offered him that 
position, in which he continued for about seventeen years. 
And here let me add, he has fulfilled his duties to my 
utmost satisfaction. During these many years I have had 
no occasion to find fault with him. He has eared for 
everything relating to the office with punctilious faith- 
fulness, relieving me of much trouble. Therefore, three 
years ago, when I went to Europe, staying there for sev- 
eral months, I appointed him acting consul during my 
absence, and also got him to care for my personal affairs. 
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When I returned I found everything cared for in detail. 
In 1914 when I sent in my resignation as consul I en- 
closed a special request to my government that Mr. Bjoél- 
stad be installed as acting consul until such time as ny 
successor should be duly selected. This appointment the 
government made,—however, on the condition that the 
claims to the paid consulate remain open, if the govern- 
ment decided to make such change in San Francisco. 
When the change was made and Mr. Bjoélstad, notwith- 
standing, applied for the position, it afforded me great 
pleasure to recommend him. But as I feared, so it came 
to pass. Out of the seventeen applicants, one nearer to 
promotion and home was selected. However, I trust that 
Mr. Bjolstad, under the new consul, will continue to 
serve his government and his countrymen on this coast, 
and serve them as ably and faithfully as he has done 
hitherto.’’ 

On June 8, 1898, Mr. Bjolstad was married to Anna 
Marie Blomquist. One child has been born to them, and 
they reside at their comfortable home in Seventeenth 
Street of this city. 

A better characterization of the man, Bjdlstad, than 
that emanating from the venerable Consul Lund can not 
be given. The writer only desires to add that the senti- 
ments expressed by him are the sentiments of our entire 
Norwegian community. Mr. Bjolstad is a man whom we 
all respect, a man whose services to his countrymen, in 
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the home-land and in this land of their adoption, will ever 
be cherished in grateful memory. And finally be it also 
said that no news would have been more welcome and 
gratifying to the Norwegians here than to learn that Mr. 
Bjolstad had been honored with the appointment of 
Norwegian consul at San Francisco. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES NELSON 


Captain Nelson, who left an impress on the lumber, 
shipping, financial and commercial world of San Fran- 
cisco that will live for years, was a native of Denmark 
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and was born in a family who had resided in the same 
place for numberless generations.. On September 15, 
1830, when only thirteen years old, he left home and 
went to sea, his first remuneration being only 75 cents 
per month. He rose step by step until he became first 
mate. Arriving in San Francisco in July 1850, he de- 
termined to leave the sea and to turn to mining. He was 
only moderately successful in this venture and so went 
back to his old love, and with a comrade secured a whal- 
ing boat which they rowed between Sacramento and 
Marysville, carrying freight and passengers. In 1862, in 
connection with John Kantfield he became interested in 
a barkentine, the first one built on the Coast, and later 
became part owner of a larger vessel in San Francisco. 

In 1867 he made his first venture in the lumber busi- 
ness, buying an interest in the Kimphill Lumber Com- 
pany which owned large sections of timber land in Hum- 
boldt County, California. From this beginning grew 
the large lumber and shipping business which was con- 
trolled by the Charles Nelson Company, organized by 
the Captain to handle his extended and varied interests 
and investments. 

Captain Nelson’s first wife was Miss Metha Clausen, 
a native of Denmark, to whom he was married on October 
13,1856. Only one child, a daughter, the wife of Eugene 
A. Breese of San Francisco, survives. Mrs. Nelson died 
in 1896, and in 1901 he was again married, this time to 
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Miss Helen Stend, also a native of Denmark. She sur- 
vives her esteemed and loved husband. 

Charles A. Nelson was for four years the honored 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
He was also a trustee of Mills College. In his 
almost sixty years of residence in California he won 
a host of friends on account of his unswerving devotion 
to duty and honesty of purpose, and all who knew him 
admired him for his pleasing personality. 

The Captain was one of the organizers of Our 
Savior’s Seandinavian Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of San Francisco. He was intensely interested in the 
propagation of the Christian faith. He donated large 
sums of money to the missions, home and foreign, to 
church building projects, to orphan asylums, to homes for 
the aged, and to educational institutions. Trinity Eng- 
lish Evangelical Lutheran Church will always gratefully 
remember Captain Nelson for his substantial assistance 
toward the financial rehabilitation of the congregation 
after the great disaster to our city in 1906. « 

Captain Nelson died June 5, 1909, universally re- 
eretted by all who had the good fortune to know him in 
life. 


C1sco. 


AXEL WARENSKJOLD 


Mr. Warenskjold was born in Haugesund, Norway, 
August 20, 1867. His parents were Hans Warenskjold 
and Ingrid Henrietta. He received a liberal education 
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in the home country, first going through the common 
schools, and then he entered a private school at Grimstad, 
and later on he finished his education at a technical and 
commercial college in the city of Trondhjem. In August, 
1883, he entered upon the journey to America, the ob- 
jective point being Philadelphia. In the fall of the same 
year he started to learn the machinery and millwright 
business at Neenah, Wisconsin. Later he moved to Chi- 
cago, where he finished his education as a machinist. In 
1886 he moved to San Francisco and obtained a position 
as a master mechanic in the California Wire Works. 
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Mr. Warenskjold is by nature endowed with many gifts. 
Pre-eminently he possesses a mechanical and construc- 
tive mind, coupled with an exceptional administrative 
ability. It was therefore natural that Mr. Warenskjold 
should soon begin to pick his own way in the industrial 
world. In 1887 he moved to San Diego and shortly after 
he was at the head of a concern of his own. Only a few 
years, however, did he stay in the southern part of the 
State. After a temporary residence in Mexico, he re- 
turned to San Francisco... Here he accepted a position 
as assistant superintendent of the Hercules Gas Engine 
Works. This position he held until January 1, 1905, 
when he established the Atlas Gas Engine Company. 
This business venture proved to be a great success, but 
in 1906 the whole plant was reduced to ashes, and Mr. 
Warenskjold’s extensive business went down in the gen- 
eral crash of the city. 

Mr. Warenskjold found himself in the company of 
a great number of our enterprising and successful busi- 
ness men of San Francisco, who were completely para- 
lyzed financially. But he did not despair of the situa- 
tion. With fresh courage he threw himself and _ his 
mighty energies into the work of rehabilitating his 
ruined fortune. 

“‘Honesty is the best policy’’ has been the lodestar 
in Mr. Warenskjold’s career, both before and after his 
entrance into the commercial world. Than after the 
destruction of San Francisco he never more fully experi- 
enced how well it pays to have hved the principle in- 
volved in these words, ‘‘Honesty is the best policy.”’ 
In those momentous days it devolved upon Mr. Waren- 
skjold to start anew the Atlas Gas Engine Company. 
With two empty hands he undertook the task. He found 
the banks willing to loan him the necessary capital, but 
the only security he could give was his name. However, 
that was enough. Mr. Warenskjold secured the desired 
funds and began all over again. Now he established his 
plant across the bay, at the foot of Twenty-second Ave- 
nue, Oakland. How well he has succeeded the following 
facts will bear out: Under normal conditions his firm 
now employs 110 men. The annual volume of business 
is approximately $425,000. The new plant covers two 
acres of land, including a wharf extending to the deep 
water channel. The plant comprises machine shop, pat- 
tern shop, and forge shop. The different departments 
are equipped with the latest and most up-to-date ma- 
chines, about one hundred in number. 

The Atlas Gas Engine Company has branch agencies 
in Seattle, Washington; Astoria, Oregon; San Pedro, 
Stockton, Sacramento, California; Sydney, Australia; 
Shanghai, China, and New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The key to the success of Mr. Warenskjold as presi- 
dent of the Atlas Gas Engine Company is his excep- 
tional ability to‘handle his employees. Good pay, sanita- 
tion, convenience and fairness are factors never lost sight 
of in all Mr. Warenskjold’s dealings with his workmen. 
One of his main endeavors is to satisfy the laborer. The 
Atlas Gas Engine Company represents an investment of 
approximately $300,000. 

April 9, 1889, Mr. Warenskjold was married to Helen 
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Frances Milton. Four children have been born to them, 
Hans Frederick, William Earl, Olive and Theos, the 
last deceased. They reside at their comfortable home 
in East Sixteenth Street, Oakland. 

There are many prominent men among the Nor- 
wegians in America, men who have made a mark in the 
province of Church and State, in the world of letters, 
science, industry and finance. Among these men Mr. 
Warenskjold holds an honorable place as a real captain 
of industry and finance. 


JAMES A. SORENSEN 
One of the many enterprising business men of San 
Francisco who are ever ready to help in promoting the 
material prosperity of our city is James A. Sorensen, 
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president and treasurer of the Sorensen Company, 
jewelers and opticians, whose place of business is in 
Market Street near Third. 

Mr. Sorensen is of Danish parentage, but was born 
at Viesby, Province of Schleswig, Germany May 22, 
1873. Was educated in the schools of his native town. 
At the age of fifteen emigrated to the United States. 
With the youthful aspiration of becoming a success in 
life, he came to this new country of his adoption. In 
the year 1886 he arrived in San Francisco. The first 
year was spent in studying the English language. The 
year 1899 may be designated as the turning-point in 
his career. Then he began to learn the jewelry busi- 
ness—the business which he chose as his life-work, and 
in which he has succeeded so marvelously well. Nearly 
every great undertaking has had a small beginning, nor 
is Sorensen’s successful business venture an exception to 
this rule. From a little hole in the wall of a south of 
Market Street shack his business has grown in volume 
and proportion now second to none in San Francisco. 
In 1906 when the city was destroyed by fire, Sorensen’s 
business went down in the general crash. Those were 
trying days,—days for purging the souls of men and for 
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bringing to light every one who was ready and willing 
to dare and do. Mr. Sorensen, undaunted by misfor- 
tune, buckled on his armor and plunged into the fight 
to do his share in rehabilitating the business of our city 
in ruins. How well he succeeded, the following facts, 
better than words, may tell. Ten days after the fire he 
was running a flourishing business in Mission Street near 
Twenty-second, and another in Fulton Street near Di- 
visadero, and three months after the fire he operated a 
third store on a large seale in Market Street near Third. 
When he began to dig in the ruins of Market Street and 
to clear away the ashes so as to make room for a tem- 
porary shack, his friends thought him beside himself, for 
the town round about, four square miles, was a wilder- 
ness of ruins, fit as habitation only for bats and owls. 
Now, however, Mr. Sorensen’s friends readily concede 
the good judgment exercised by him, when on that event- 
ful morning he decided to begin to haul debris from his 
present site in Market Street. And we need not wonder 
at this concession, now so freely given, for Mr. Sorensen 
is occupying today the whole capacity, downstairs and 
upstairs, including a mezzanine floor, of a massive steel 
and concrete structure, 50 by 200 feet, located in the 
heart of our metropolis, contiguous to the newspaper 
triangle, where the seething masses of people, like a 
surging ocean, continue from morning till night, with a 
volume of business far exceeding the most sanguine 
expectations. 

Mr. Sorensen never aspired to public office but he is 
ever ready to aid in civic affairs and to work for the 
uplift of the community and to assist in every good 
movement in behalf of church, municipality and state. 
Mr. Sorensen married Miss Christine Hansen, a native 
daughter of California and of Danish descent. Two chil- 
dren are born to them, a boy and a girl, Leshe Knudsen 
and Thyra Christine. The Sorensens occupy a comfort- 
able home in Fulton Street, San Francisco, and are 
loved and respected by a host of admiring friends. Per- 
sonally, the compiler of this volume owes Mr. Sorensen 
no small debt of gratitude for his invaluable services in 
the arduous work connected with the publication of this 
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A better character-sketch of Mr. Henry Horstmann 
than the one found in a local German weekly shortly 
after his death can hardly be given. We therefore take 
the privilege of presenting it to our readers in a free 
translation : 

‘“The days of our years are three score and ten; and 
if, by reason of strength, they be four score years, yet is 
their strength, labor and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, 
and we fly away.’’ This word of Scripture may be 
applied to the good citizen and old settler of California, 
and especially of San Francisco, Mr. Henry Horstmann. 
We believe that all our readers, especially the older ones, 
knew this good man, and knew him as one whose heart 
was ever open and ready to espouse a good cause, and as 
one who in all respects was a valuable member of the 
community. Nevertheless we are constrained to pay a 
tribute of respect to our departed friend, not that we 
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thereby pretend to erect a‘memorial to Mr. Horstmann— 
this he has done himself by his noble hfe—we only beg 
leave to contribute a wreath of honor to his memory. 
It is always profitable for the members of the younger 
generation to learn of the good things accomplished by 
the noble and true of the preceding generation. The 
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saying of Antonius is true in too many instances: “‘The 
evil that men do lives after them; the good is oft interred 
with their bones.’’ 

Regarding the earlier years of Henry Horstmann’s 
life there is but little to relate, because we have not been 
able to secure the facts pertaining to that period of his 
career. He was born at Harpstedt, Hanover, 77 years, 
4 months and 17 days ago. He was educated in the 
state schools of his native city. He was of a mechanical 
bent of mind and in the course of years became a very 
efficient carpenter. In the year 1848 he emigrated to 
America, arriving at New Orleans where he worked at 
his trade. In the fall of the same year he was married. 
His wife, Mrs. Marie Horstmann, died before him, as 
also his adopted son, Henry F. Horstmann. The near- , 
est relative now surviving him is his sister, the amiable 
Mrs. John Bach. 

In the year 1849 he moved to Panama. Immediately 
upon his arrival, there broke out a devastating epidemic, 
filling the community with misery and tumbling its 
victims by the thousands into the grave. Mr. Horstmann 
stepped into the breach, throwing himself with his whole 
soul into the strenuous work against the ravages of the 
fell disease, nursing the sick and making coffins for the 
dead. Finally he was taken sick himself. His wife was 
left behind in New Orleans, so he was alone and homeless, 
a stranger in a strange land. Those were trying days. 
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During his illness he was nursed by a kind negro woman. 
His time of departure had not yet come, and he regained 
his health. The epidemic had been checked, and now he 
took a hold of his old profession. Working industriously, 
he saved up enough means to undertake the journey to 
San Francisco, arriving here in the year 1850, his good 
wife following not long after. In the years 1851 and 
1852 Mr. and Mrs. Horstmann were running a hotel 
at Marysville. Then they moved back to San Francisco, 
and Mr. Horstmann started a business in movable houses, 
bringing them here from Sweden and Denmark, ready 
made for putting up. This was a new departure in those 
days and became one of the most interesting newspaper 
topics throughout the entire country. It was commented 
on as one of the cleverest enterprises ever undertaken in 
the California business world. In Dupont Street he 
established a furniture store, but the first year it burned 
to the ground. It is interesting to note that this store 
occupied the present site of the old St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church. But only a few days after the store had been 
destroyed, Mr. Horstmann was doing business at the 
same place. His energy and courage had no bounds. 
At a later date he associated himself with Mr. Fritz Huf- 
schmidt and started a furniture store near Portsmouth 
Square. <A few years thereafter they built an imposing 
stone structure in Pine Street, between Montgomery and 
Sansome, into which they moved their business. In the 
sixties they moved to the site now occupied by St. 
Nicolaus Hotel. 

A man with the qualifications of Mr. Horstmann 
could not help but become a man of great wealth. In 
his declining years he retired from his furniture business, 
but to his death, he continued as director and vice- 
president of the German Bank. Mr. Horstmann was 
intensely interested in the welfare of his city. In the 
year 1856 he became a member of the so-called ‘‘ Vigilance 
Committee’’ and was one of the most undaunted and 
energetic workers. He had an amiable personality and 
made many friends, but his dearest and nearest friend, 
aside from his own family, was Mr. Fred Hesz, Sr. 
’They were as brothers and both served in the twenty-first 
section of the so-called German Company under the 
brave Captain Meyerdierks. These two inseparable 
friends have shared together many of life’s sorrows and 
joys. 

And now Horstmann, this invaluable citizen is gone 
home. What he was to the needy who came to his home 
or place of business for counsel, for comfort, for help, 
that is something the world round about him never 
learned to know. Only those who became objects of his 
benefactions knew, and they told the story. Mr. Horst- 
mann belonged to that class of men whose left hand 
never gets to know what the right hand does. Never 
was he known to disappoint anyone who associated with 
him or sought his assistance. He was ever ready with 
a word of cheer and a helping hand. When his testa- 
ment was published, the public learned to know the 
movement of his charitable heart, in life ever swelling 
with love for those less fortunate than himself. Individ- 
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uals and institutions of mercy became the objects of his 
charity. With him entered into the grave a noble man, 
a man who has done much good. To him will not apply 
the well-known words, ‘‘Woe unto the cup going to 
pieces without slacking thirst; woe unto the heart that 
dies without showing love.”’ 

The death of Mr. Horstmann was lamented by all 
who had known him—and they were many. As an evi- 
dence of the respect and love cherished for Mr. Horst- 
mann, and the deep regret occasioned by his death, we 
quote a resolution emanating from his life-long business 
associates and friends, who together with him had estab- 
lished the German Savings and Loan Society of San 
Francisco: 

‘“Whereas this board is advised of the death on Mon- 
day, February 20, 1905, of Henry Horstmann, one of 
the directors and second vice-president of this society, 
and the members of the board in the meeting now assem- 
bled, desire to give expression to their feelings of regret 
for the loss of their associate and of sympathy for his 
bereaved relatives; be it therefore 

‘‘Resolved, That by the death of Mr. Horstmann, 
who has for the past seventeen years been one of its 
directors and for the last three years its second vice- 
president, this society has lost the aid and assistance of 
a most earnest and conscientious officer, and that the 
members of this board have been parted from one whose 
long association with them has resulted in relations of 
the warmest personal friendship and respect; further 

‘‘Resolved, That the members of this board extend 
their heartfelt sympathy to the relatives of the deceased ; 
and further 

‘‘Resolved, That the members of this board and the 
officers of this society attend the funeral in a body and 
that these resolutions be spread upon the regular minutes 
of the board, and the the secretary transmit an engrossed 
copy thereof to the sister of the deceased.’’ 

Long live the memory of Mr. Horstmann and peace 
be with his dust! 

BENNETT H. MADISON 


By JACOB RIIS 

How small is this world we are accustomed to deem 

so vast, when we think of friends ‘‘far away!’ In the 
spring I was born, a boy of fifteen who had lived all his 
childhood days in sight of the tower of the great Castle- 
church in my home-town, went out to sea, following the 
eall of his people from time immemorial. He took 
nothing with him but a pair of strong hands, a stout 
heart, a clever, honest head and his widowed mother’s 
blessings. We did not meet then, for he came back only 
once in the young years, and though my people’s lives 
touched his at more than one point in the common affec- 
tion I did not know even his name. More than half a 
century later, it was our lot to meet here on the shores 
of the great Western ocean and form a friendship that 
endured with ever-increasing warmth till his going from 
our mortal sight. His death, just when I was coming 
to visit him last spring (1911) was a hard blow to me. 
More than I ean easily tell have I been touched by his 
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allusions to me in terms of warm and brotherly affec- 
tion. Captain Madison had many gifts, but among them 
all his rare gifts for friendship will be remembered long- 
est among those who knew and loved him. And few were 
they who knew him and did not love him. 

Bennett H. Madison was born on Jan. 5th, 1834 in 
that part of Denmark in which for now forty years and 
over the Prussian Eagle has beaten down the cross-of 
the Dannebrog, and yet in which, neither the Danish 
heart nor the Danish tongue will be broken, for it is the 
home of that sturdy stock that wrote laws with the 
sword for every land its roving fleets reached a thousand 
years ago, and in the darkest of feudal times bent its 
neck under no man’s yoke. Of that stock came Bennett 
Madison. His father had fought in the Napoleonic 
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to the local school, and already before his father’s death 
had been singled out by the Bishop as its most promising 
pupil. But whatever hopes for her boy may have lurked 
in the widow’s heart, they had to stand sternly aside 
when, at fifteen, he must needs go forth to earn his living 
with his hands. His heart was set upon the sea, as was 
natural and right. And one spring morning the widow 
packed his little knapsack, kissed her boy goodbye and 
saw him trudge bravely along the causeway toward the 
town where the skipper with whom he was to sail for 
England, was waiting for a fair wind. She watched 
him from the cottage door, shading her eyes- with her 
hand until he was out of sight; then went back to her 
work. What mother’s prayers for her boy she wove into 
the web on her loom that day, and on many a day and 
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wars under the great emperor, and after peace had come 
to exhausted Europe held some small office of trust in 
his native town under the Danish Government. His 
mother helped eke out the family income by weaving the 
honest cloth of those days on her hand-loom in their lt- 
tle cottage. When Bennett was thirteen she was left a 
widow. Poverty seems hardest and coldest when it 
will not let the stricken mourn for the dead as they 
would, but perhaps it is then the kindest task-master 
though our eyes be holden. There was the bread to get 
for the children, and the widow, when she had laid away 
her dead, faced the world with undaunted courage alone. 
Her loom was busy long after the house slept, and it is 
recorded that there was not in all that country a woman 
held in higher regard than Bennett’s mother. He went 


night thereafter when the gales from the North Sea 
shook her little house, God knows, and He heard them. 

Often my old friend told me in the long-after years 
with what pride he saw her again and put into her hand 
twelve bright ‘‘rigsdaler,’’ the wages of his trip, with the 
skipper’s testimonial that he had been a good boy and 
would grow up a strong man and a good sailor. He had 
no happier recollection than that homecoming, and it 
was the only one. He never saw her again. 

When he spoke of those days he loved to dwell on the 
Palm Sunday in 1849—“‘‘of blessed memory,’’ he never 
failed to add—when he was confirmed in the chureh at 
Hvidding, his home, and of the service on the Tuesday 
following when his mother and he, the school-master, 
Pastor Gottlieb and his son Albert, gathered at the 
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Lord’s table together. Albert, his playmate, was going 
away to the Latin School in Ribe. Bennett went to sea: 
When they met again they were bearded men. ‘Ten 
years had passed when one day Albert Gottlieb knocked 
on the Madisons’ door in San Francisco, a shipwrecked 
sailor, and was joyfully welcomed. He, too, had heard 
the call of his people, had left school and home to obey 
it and was second officer on a sailing ship when it was 
wrecked in the China seas. Saving nothing but life, 
he made his way to America and found his boyhood 
friend with whom he afterwards sailed before the mast. 

I am setting these things down as he used to tell them 
to me in his ‘‘den’’ at home, and that was often enough, 
after the manner of such talks, by working backward. 
Then he used to chuckle over his ‘‘great peril’’ at the 
outbreak of the war with Germany in 1849. There was 
peasant rising against the invaders in his parish, and 
he said, ‘‘but for a friendly ditch and a big stretch of 
slippery ice upon which the enemy’s cavalry could not 
venture, I should certainly not have been here to tell 
of it.”’ For Bennett, though only fifteen, was sturdy 
and nearly man-grown, so he had his one blow at the 
traditional enemy of his country. Whether Albert was 
there I don’t know. Most likely the old parson found 
means of keeping him at home, out of harm’s way. 

Much as he cherished old Dannebrog to the end of 
his days, he early found another love. It was on his 
first trip to England that he saw in the harbor of Hull 
the Stars and Stripes flying from the mast of an Amer- 
ican ship, and he loved it at sight. ‘‘That beautiful 
banner of which we are all so proud’’ he would say with 
shining eyes—he never missed a chance of hoisting it, 
at the going and coming of friends, over his own home 
out at Hayward—but sometimes a twinge of bitterness 
erept into his voice as he added: ‘‘In those days it floated 
proudly from mastheads all over the world. Now it has 
almost disappeared from the ocean to the great sorrow 
and loss of many, and to the everlasting disgrace of 
Congress for not giving us protection against cheap 
labor.’’ Captain Madison was not a man to mince words 
when he felt strongly on any subject. 

Young Bennett’s equipment, slender as it seemed to 
him then, no doubt, proved after all the best for life and 
its struggles. He had been a good son; he proved a 
good friend, and he who sows friendship reaps a crop of 
friendship and help. He told me once of his first real 
start in life and it is a good thing for young people to 
ponder upon. Out of a job, at Christmas in the year 
1853, he was about the docks one afternoon in San Fran- 
cisco looking for work. A howling gale was blowing 
from the north and the new steamer Clinton, afloat but 
not yet finished, was in imminent danger of drifting on 
a rocky point inside the old Cunningham Wharf. She 
was in charge of the engineer and fireman, the only men 
on board. They were battling desperately to run a line 
to the wharf to windward, but being only two, and not 
sailors, could not manage it. The idlers on the wharf 
laughed and enjoyed their plight. Bennett, looking on, 
saw and understood their peril. If the steamer struck 
the rocks, she might be pounded to pieces. He called to 
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them to get their boat near enough for him to get into 
it and he would give them a hand. They did it with an 
effort, and he ran the line out and passed it to a gentle- 
man on the wharf who had just then elbowed his way 
through the crowd, and who made it fast. That done, 
Bennett went on board the steamer, got a tackle on the 
hawser and, with the help of the engineer and fireman, 
hauled the ship to windward. Having secured the hawser 
against injury from chafing and made all safe he went 
ashore, feeling that he had done a good day’s work. On 
his way to his lodgings the gentleman who had given 
him a hand on the wharf overtook him. He proved to be 
the superintendent of the company owning the steamer. 
Lambert was his name. He had been watching Ben- 
nett’s actions from start to finish and now was curious 
to know if he wanted work. The upshot of their talk 
was that Bennett, not yet nineteen years old, was then 
and there put in charge of the vessel with five dollars 
and a half a day as his pay till it was finished. He was 
virtually the captain of it, and that was the beginning 
of his success. ‘‘That is how it sometimes pays to help 
another fellow,’’ he said in ending his story. 


The whole of Bennett’s life is much like that. He 
saved money and bought a share in a scow; then another 


share. Next he was part owner in a sea-going ship. By 


and by he had a part in many and with wealth came 
greater ease of living, home and family. In 1858 he 
married Miss Christine Hansen, who, after more than 
half a century of a happy married life, survives her hus- 
band, surrounded by the love of her children and the 
deep affection and regard of very many friends. I faney 
she is much like her mother-in-law. They came of the 
same people and country, and I know of none that has 
better preserved the ideals and dignity of true woman- 
hood. Mrs. Madison was her husband’s helpmeet in 
days of joy and in days of sorrow. The city of their 
home did them well-deserved honor at their golden anni- 
versary.* Their proudest gift on that day was the 


*Excerpt from the San Francisco papers anent Captain and Mrs. Madi- 
son’s golden wedding anniversary : 

“The guests, comprising relatives and some old-time friends, assembled in 
the reception room of Hotel Fairmont and at 7:30 o’clock marched through 
the magnificent ball-room, headed by Captain and Mrs. Madison, to the Red 
Room, where the banquet was held. The company marched through the beau- 
tifully mirrored ball-room to the music of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March by 
a special orchestra. 

“The great table around which sat thirty-three guests was richly decorated 
with golden chrysanthemums and ferns. Candelabra in groups and singly, 
with golden shades, were artistically arranged among the flowers with a 
wonderfully pleasing effect. The magnificent repast was such as an institu- 
tion like the Fairmont could get up and was thoroughly enjoyed by the host 
of people. 

“All praise and honor was rendered to the golden wedding couple in 
song and speech by the toastmaster, Mr. James Madison, and the speakers 
who responded to the many toasts. The photographs of President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Jacob Riis, with their autographs upon them, occupied a prominent 
place on the table, and the health and happiness of the honored, though 
absent, guests was frequently toasted. 

“Captain Charles Nelson spoke on ‘Past Revolutions and the Silver Wed- 
ding Twenty-five Years Ago.’ Captain Jacob Jensen handled ‘President 
Roosevelt’ very effectively and in a manner that was heartily approved by 
all. Captain J. C. Eschen spoke on ‘Olden Times’ in a very humorous man- 
ner. Captain Robert Minor talked about ‘Financial Experiences’ in a pleas- 
ing way. Mr. James Madison toasted the golden wedding couple most elo- 
quently. Mr. M. J. Madison spoke on ‘The Grandchildren,’ presenting such 
a pretty sight gathered about the table. Many other toasts were spoken and 
several original poems were offered to the golden wedding couple. 

“The orchestra rendered delightful music with American and Danish songs 
which were heartily joined in by all the happy company. Many telegrams 
and letters were read to add to the enjoyment. The time passed so pleasantly 
and enjoyably that it was with extreme regret the hour of midnight came so 
quickly and brought to an end an affair that was acknowledged by all to be 
far the best any of the company had ever attended.” 

Captain and Mrs. Madison were blessed with five children—two sons 
and three daughters. The Captain died January 16, 1911. Mr. Martin J. 
Madison succeeded him in business. This very efficient and highly esteemed 
young man is now the controlling head of Captain Benne*t H. Madison’s 
extensive interests. 
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photograph of the President of the United States which 
he sent them, together with his strong personal greet- 
ings. It had been my dear hope to bring together the 
two men who in their sturdy citizenship had so much 
in common, on Mr. Roosevelt’s visit to the Pacific Coast 
last spring (1911); but it was not to be. Bennett was 
already gathered to his fathers. From the California 
University Mr. Roosevelt sent a message of sympathy to 
the stricken widow. 

That is the story of Bennett H. Madison, as I can 
tell it. The many eventful years of his life in the com- 
munity he made his home are part of its history, and 
they are of the best part of it. He was ever a busy, 
hard-working man. He had his losses, but never a dis- 
honest one. His word was as good as any man’s bond. 
A good cause he was ever ready to help. That he should 
help found the Seandinayvian Lutheran chureh of Our 
Savior and for years be one of its strong supporters 
was to be expected of the man who never forgot his old 
pastor in the land of his birth, nor the day of his con- 
firmation, when he solemnly pledged to serve God in 
his life and with his life. That pledge he kept. I well 
remember his telling me of how one Easter morning he 
lay out in the rigging of the ship Simoon. off Cape Horn 
in a freezing gale from the west. She was a new ship 
and the rigging had stretched and hung slack. To get 
in the sails was hard and dangerous work, with the men 
half numbed by the cold and the salt spray. Struggling 
with all his might to hold his end up, he remembered 
the day and his thoughts flew over the seas to home and 
mother and the old church where the bells were ringing 
out their glad message on Easter morning, and he knew 
that he was safe, that God was with him. ‘‘ And then,’’ 
he added with the touch of shrewd humor that was his, 
‘‘T reflected that the other watch aloft were having an 
even worse time sending down the sky-sail yards, for I 
was in the boatswain’s gang on the lee side, and I was 
comforted.’’ 

I wish to thank you, Pastor Stensrud, for letting me 
write these lines in memory of my friend. I never had 
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Mr Suhr, born at Oldenburg, Germany, De- 
eember 28, 1851. He was educated in the schools of 
his native town. He emigrated to America in the sum- 
mer of 1867, arriving in New York, August 30th. In 
the city of New York he followed the grocery business 
until 1875, when he moved to San Francisco and again 
took up the grocery business. In 1884 he entered that 
field of business which has made the Suhr name famous 
in San Francisco and in the circles extending far be- 
yond the confines of the bay cities community—that 
of funeral director and embalmer. ‘‘In every thing 
there is an ideal, in business as in all other things, and 
in our business we have sought this ideal.’’ These words 
come from the lips of Mr. Suhr himself. The public of 
San Francisco knows how true they are in his case. Mr. 
Suhr has sought the ideal of his business and he has 
reached it. A growth of over thirty years, from the 
erude conditions of pioneer days to a modern and fitting 
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institution, a complete omission of suggestiveness per- 
taining to the nature of the business, a beautiful interior, 
tastefully furnished, appearing lke a _ gorgeously 
equipped home, pleasing surroundings and a wonderful 
calm resting over the whole institution, every facility 
for the comfort of the bereaved and the best possible 
service given to those of moderate means as well as to 
those more fortunate in life—these are a few features of 
the ideal reached by Mr. Suhr in his business. 

Starting as he did, in a modest way, no experience 
and no past to rely upon, he has built up an institution 
producing a volume of business surpassing the most 
sanguine expectations. Not long ago did he celebrate, 
in a quiet way, the twenty-fifth anniversary of his busi- 
ness, and the records show that he has conducted 9,225 
funerals, averaging more than one a day. Before the 
destruction of San Francisco in 1906 he was located in 
Mission Street near Fifth. Now his establishment is 
found in Mission between Twenty-fifth and Twenty- 
sixth streets. 
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August 5, 1876, Mr. Suhr married Miss Anna Ulrich. 
Three sons were born to them, H. Fred, Adolph F., de- 
ceased, and George L. Inheriting the conscientiousness 
and sympathetic nature of the father, and being prac- 
tically raised in the business, the sons of Mr. Suhr are 
past-masters as funeral directors. 

The Suhr family are pioneers in the business world 
of San Francisco. Their history is inseparably inter- 
woven in the annals of our city.. Though Americans, 
first, last and all the time, they are good Germans, loyal 
in the efforts of maintaining the heritage of the great 
fatherland. They have also taken an active part in the 
upbuilding of the German Lutheran Church of this city, 
being strong supporters of the Reverends J. M. Buehler 
and J. Schroeder, the pioneer pastors of the local Ger- 
man church of our city in connection with the Missouri 
Synod. Commercially and socially, the Suhrs are rated 
among the foremost citizens of San Francisco. 
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MARGWARD HANSEN 


Mr Hansen was born at Ollerup, Denmark, July 
16, 1845. Parents, Hans Margwardsen and Johanne 
Margrethe. He was educated in the schools of Ollerup 
and confirmed by Rev. J. S. Brandt. In 1866 he emi- 
grated to America. He worked at his trade as machinist 
at New York, Chicago and Omaha. 
San Francisco and found employment at the old Cali- 
fornia Mill. He was an inventive genius and took out 
several patents. 


Thence he came to 


After a slight accident on a shaper, he 
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invented a guard which brought him a diploma at the 
Mechanics’ Fair. He was one of the founders of the 
United Workmen’s Factory in San Francisco. He en- 
tered into the planing-mill business, forming a partner- 
ship with Albert Hansen, and together with him oper- 
ated the well-known Pacific Planing Mill for many years. 
In 1893 he sold out his part in that mill, entering busi- 
ness with his brother, H. C. Hansen, and together with 
him established the King Planing Mill, operating for 
fifteen years, when, together with other buildings, it was 
torn down by the Southern Pacific Company, securing 
the site for its new depot. The King Planing Mill was 
one of the few buildings in that district not destroyed 
by fire in 1906. 

In 1873 he was married to Metha Marie Rasmussen 
of Odense, Denmark, a young lady of finest gram. The 
wedding took place at Our Savior’s Seandinavian Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, Rev. Christian N. Hvistendahl 
Seven children were born to them, of whom 
Mr. Hansen’s ambition was to build a 
home in some suburban town. The beautiful place at 
Belmont was chosen, where he built a spacious and hand- 
some mansion. Mr. Hansen had an eye for the artistic 
side of life. This mansion may be looked upon as the 
ideal home he had pictured to himself in his earlier 
Mr. Hansen died in 1912 after thirty-nine years 
He was a business man of 


officiating. 
five are living. 


years. 
of a happy married life. 
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marked ability and success and had accumulated consid- 
erable wealth. He was a citizen, neighbor and friend 
of the real kind, ever bent on the upbuilding and wel- 
fare of the community and he was endowed with a chari- 
table heart. Never did a hungry man or anyone in need 
of a lift return hungry or empty-handed from a visit to 
Mr. Hansen. This kindness of heart and sympathy was 
eminently shared by his good wife who to her husband 
was a true helpmate in life. 
religious bent of mind. 


Mr. Hansen was also of a 
It may truthfully be said that 
every church building project in San Francisco, if ever 
a request for help was made, received its due share of 
assistance from Mr. Hansen. 


HANS CHRISTIAN HANSEN 


Mr. Hansen was born at Ollerup, Denmark, June 26, 
1855. His parents were Hans Margwardsen and Johanne 
Margrethe. He went to school at Ollerup and Egebjerg 
and was confirmed at Odense by Rey. Dr. L. Helweg. 
He served in the Danish army and was promoted to cor- 
poral. In 1882 he emigrated to America and came to 
San Francisco. Worked for ten years as millman in 
his brother’s employ. Soon he became foreman. In 
1893 he entered into partnership with his brother, oper- 
ating for fifteen years the King Planing Mill, located in 
King Street near Fourth. In 1884 Mr. Hansen married 


Gertrude Katrine Hansen. Four children were born to 
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them, Axel M., deceased, Agnes M, Holger R. and Swen 
F. Hansen, deceased. 
until May, 1909, when they moved to Alameda. 


The family lived in San Francisco 


Mr. Hansen has been one of the leading spirits in the 
establishment of the Danish colony at Solvang. The ob- 
ject of this colony is to form a settlement of Danish 
Lutherans in sunny California, where they might enjoy 
the benefits of the salubrious climate and rich soil for 
which this State is so justly famous, and to establish 
churches and schools and to worship their God accord- 
ing to the customs of the church in the Fatherland. Mr. 
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Hansen may now look upon this project as a successfully 
accomplished fact. All honor and credit are due him as 
one of the originators of the plan. 


J. KRAGH NISSEN 


Mr. Nissen was born in North Schleswig, Ger- 
many, November 23, 1840. At the age of fifteen he was 
confirmed by Rey. Richelieu. He was trained for enter- 
ing the general merchandise business and went to Ham- 
burg in June 1864, working there for three years. He 
emigrated to California, landing in San Francisco, July 


J. K. NISSEN 
29, 1867. Having tried his hand at various things, as 
clerk, farm-hand and waiter, and feeling dissatisfied with 
working for others, Mr. Nissen started a dry-goods wagon 
business and found it more profitable, there bemg very 
few stores in the interior country at that time. 

December 12, 1869, Mr. Nissen married Claudine 
Buckholdt. Moved to San Lorenzo where he opened a 
store, leaving his wife in charge of the place, himself 
continuing his wagon business. Both being economical 
and industrious, they were ultimately able to buy a lot in 
the city of Hayward and erected a large two-story com- 
plex structure which served as store and hotel and 
dwelling. In 1889 he sold out and together with his 
family made a trip to Europe. He returned to Califor- 
nia after two years and in 1897 resumed business in 
Hayward. In 1902 he retired from business, leaving it 
to his son and son-in-law, who are successfully conduct- 
ing it at the present time. 

Mrs. Nissen was born in North Schleswig, Germany, 
August 6, 1837. Came to California in 1868. She was 
a kind and true woman and loving mother. The last 
nine years of her life she was an invalid, but patient 
and God-fearing to the last. July 13, 1909, she died. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nissen had five children. Two of them, 
a girl and boy, died in infancy. One boy and two girls 
are still living. Their names are Rasmus K., Bena K. 
and Eda K. 
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The Nissens were always intensely interested in the 
work of God’s church. In the course of years many 
attempts have been made to establish a Scandinavian 
Lutheran church at Hayward, but, sad to relate, every 
attempt was love’s labor lost. The Nissen family, how- 
ever, would never tire of trying again, and never was 
noticed in them an abatement in interest. Failing in his 
endeavors to establish a church of his own locally, to 
work for and support, Mr. Nissen did not give up his 
work for the church. Regularly he contributes to the 
cause of God’s kingdom at large. Nor are the sick and 
the indigent forgotten. Mr. Nissen has been richly 
blessed with earthly goods and therefore he remembers 
others in less fortunate circumstances, dividing to them 
of his ample means in grateful recognition of the bounte- 
ous goodness of the Giver of all good gifts. 


ADOLF MOSLING ANDERSEN MOSHEIM 


Mr. Mosheim was born May 9, 1866, in Vik, Helge- 
land, Norway. He is the son of a prominent sea cap- 
tain, Johan Moélmand Andersen and the great-grand- 
son of Baron Heinrich von Borchenhagen, a native of 
Hanover, Germany, who emigrated to Norway in 1734, 
taking up his residence at Bron6d. His mother’s name is 
Else Pauline Angell Thrones, a relative of Rev. Thomas 
Angell, the well-known minister of the gospel, of the 
city of Trondhjem. 

Mr. Mosheim received a liberal education in the home 
country. After having gone through the regular state 
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high schools and graduating from the military academy, 
he completed a course in tectonics in Christiania. Hay- 
ing finished his education, the next step was to carve out 
his fortune in the wide world. 

In 1890 he went to South America in the employ of 
a railroad construction company engaged in building a 
line over the Andes Mountains from Argentine to Chile. 
During his stay in South America Mr. Mosheim had a 
very interesting experience. In 1891 a revolution broke 
out in Chile. Mr. Mosheim was requested by Mr. Jose 
Manuel Balmazeda (the celebrated Chilean statesman, 
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orator and reformer, and in 1886 elected president of 
his country) to conduct his soldiers to Chile through a 
well-nigh impassable mountain pass, the march being 
effected during a blinding snowstorm. He served under 
President Balmazeda as first lieutenant and took part in 
many a sharp engagement, finally receiving a bullet 
wound in the right shoulder and was recommended for 
bravery. The revolution was quelled, Balmazeda de- 
feated and hence all tokens of honor due his brave men 
gone. 

In November, 1891, Mr. Mosheim returned to Nor- 
way and received an appointment as surveyor in con- 
nection with the government railways. In 1897 news 
from the Alaska gold fields in America reached the 
fatherland and in March of the same year he headed for 
those regions of lurid fame. On this journey he visited 
some of the larger cities of the United States, among 
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them Chicago, where he spent some time with his old 
friend, John Benson, editor of ‘‘Skandinaven’’ and was 
engaged by him as the representative in Alaska of that 
well-known Norwegian-American journal. In Alaska he 
stayed for five years and thence came to San Francisco 
in November, 1902. Here he at once secured employ- 
ment as engineer with the Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. In 1904 he secured the appointment as surveyor 
on the United State Alaskan Border Commission. From 
this position he resigned in 1910. For the last six years 
he has been in the employ of the city of San Francisco 
as assistant engineer on the Board of Public Works. 

Mr. Mosheim is one of the most representative Nor- 
wegians in our bay cities community. 

June 3, 1893, Mr. Mosheim was married to Inga Han- 
sen of Kristiansand, Norway. They have one daughter, 
Gudrun, and reside in Alpine Terrace, San Francisco. 


RESOURCES OF THE COUNTIES 
EMBRACED IN THE GREAT CENTRAL 


VALLEYS OF 


CALIFORNIA 


THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


CALAVERAS COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 


1900 1910 
11,200 9,171 
1,683 1,120 


1890 
Land area....1,027 sq. miles Population.. 8,882 
County seat....San Andreas Population.. 1,640 
Population per square mile, 8.9 
Mokelumne Hill (Station) : 
Elevation....... 1,550 feet 
vases ys. 2 32.32 inches 


ens is located on the long, gradual west- 


Highest Lowest 
101 30 
3.0 inches 


Temperature (1914)... 
STOW oocta, sory tpatan akon 


ern slope of the Sierra Nevada, a little above the 
center of the State north and south. The Sierra 
on the east is an abrupt wall plunging down 10,000 feet 
in ten miles, while the westward side is a long, grand 
sweep, full seventy miles from foothill to summit. On 
the east is the great desert basin of Nevada and Utah; 
on the west the exuberance of California valleys, rich in 
meadows, grain fields and orchards. Above the level 
plain rise the foothills in waves or ripples, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the plains at first, but more rolling as 
you go upward, with long swells of hill and little dales 
and seattering growth of oak and pine and patches of 
chaparral. 
The elevation rises gradually from about 150 feet to 
table-lands lying 4,000 feet and peaks of 7,500 feet. 
Nature has been prodigal of her gifts to Calaveras 
County. She has endowed it with unstinted generosity, 
not alone in the grandeur of its scenery, in the volume 
of its streams, in the number and majesty of its trees, 


but also in the salubrity of its climate, in the prolific fer- 
tility of its soil, and in the wealth of mineral beneath its 
surface. Calaveras County offers splendid opportunities 
for the farmer, the horticulturist, the vineyardist, the 
cattle man, the miner, the man interested in lumber and 
in water power. 

The fruits and grains of fertile California all flourish 
within the borders of Calaveras County. They attain a 
growth and a deliciousness of flavor as fine as any in the 
world. The mountain potatoes, walnuts, apples, grapes, 
olives, oranges, peaches, pears and such fruits of Cala- 
veras County are considered among the best to be found 
anywhere. 

RICH PASTURES FOR CATTLE 


The mountains supply abundant summer pasturage 
for stock, the foothills an abundance for winter. Thou- 
sands of head of both cattle and sheep are shipped from 
Calaveras County every year—cattle and sheep that bring 
top prices for the men who raise them. 


ABUNDANCE OF FINE TIMBER 
This county has a wealth of timber, and lumbering 
forms one of many industries. Its vast forests of mag- 
nificent trees consist principally of pine, fir, spruce, oak, 
cedar, and Sequoia Gigantea or California Big Trees. 
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The Calaveras timber is practically virgin, and it is 
conservatively estimated that the belt contains not less 
than three billion feet of pine and fir—seventy-five per 
cent of which is pine. The proportion of sugar pine is 
approximately thirty-five per cent and is regarded by 
experts as the finest pine in the State. 


WORLD-FAMOUS BIG TREES 


The Big Trees, Sequoia Gigantea, are one of the won- 
ders of the world. These trees reach a diameter of 
forty feet and a height of five hundred feet. They are 
the most wonderful of all Nature’s creations. They were 
born at the earliest beginning of the world’s ancient 
civilization, and since then through the passing of cen- 
turies they have grown to their majestic proportions. 
These monumental trees formed the subject of many of 
the writings of John Muir, famous naturalist and poet. 
Through his influence the Big Trees were placed under 
Government protection. 


A great mother lode extending across the county 
from northwest to southeast has enriched the world’s 
supply of gold many millions of dollars. Such 
well known mines as Melones, Carson Hill, Gold Cliff, 
Utica, Lightner, Angels, Thorpe, Demarest and Gwin 
Mine are world-famous. About eight miles to the west 
and running parallel with the mother lode is the west- 
ern lode with the Alta Royal Consolidated, Mountain 
King, Pine Log and North Hill mines. About eight 
miles to the east of the mother lode and also paralleling 
it extends the eastern lode, with the Tanner Mine at 
Murphys, the Washington, the famous Sheep Ranch, 
Lockwood and the West Point mines. There are also 
many partially developed and undeveloped properties 
of great promise in all of these lodes, but many of them 
need the vitalizing touch of capital: Many ancient river 
channels traverse the central and western portions of 
the county and will in time add their portion to the 
general output. 


Through the western part of the county and parallel- 
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ing the western lode extends a great copper belt, with 
many good properties, including the Campo Seco mines, 
Copperopolis mines and many others partially devel- 
oped. The county also has many deposits of mineral 
value such as iron ore, asbestos, slate, graphite, ochres 
(red and yellow), gypsum, chalk, potters clay, chrome, 
marble, lime, ete. 


WATER POWER AND IRRIGATION 


Calaveras County generates the electricity that fur- 
nishes power and light in scores of cities and smaller 
communities in the State. The Stanislaus River, form- 
ing the southern border, the Mokelumne River, forming 
the northern border, and the Calaveras River, with its 
many branches flowing through the center of the county, 
provide the power. 

The United States Government is planning to build 
great storage reservoirs in which will be retained the 
water that has been used to generate electricity. By 
means of the system of ditches constructed and used by 
the early gravel miners this water supply will be easily 
available in every part of the country. 

There is an abundance of quail, deer, rabbits, squir- 
rels, grouse, and excellent trout fishing for the sports- 
man, while our mountains are a veritable paradise for 
the summer camper, with many points of interest, such 
as Mercer’s Cave at Murphys, the world’s famous Big 
Trees and the Dorrington summer resort, all with good 
hotels and camping grounds and within easy auto rides 
from the various railroads. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HOMESEEKER 

For the homeseeker there are many opportunities. 
Seattered all through the county, from its lowest levels 
to an elevation of 3,000 feet, are countless valleys of 
fertile soil, which is very reasonable in price, and abun- 
dantly productive when properly worked and eared for. 

Calaveras County offers not only fertile soil and good 
climate; it offers the homeseeker all the comforts of a 
settled community. 


CALAVERAS COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 
Win dere sia er esac qeke cvs stusrt one aarelnceue iia weebars etic aeereds or ees 


Tal RECKLESS, Gren SUMOES onceG, cane Clo eae dlctoacio oMaicey a case ae 25 
NOMCOS AD PACKE Sep cere asc, Aree Sem re met eaters crea doers 14 
20) sto CAO TACT eS iiycisra tae alice tetera he ake rede rane 448 
DO) sb" O Og a CEOS chats e yh mieten en oh ee Caretta One ae nee 45 
LOO CO LARA CTOS «State na alrer neice eh) weeasene neteherareiee lar eis ali 
UPDYO: LOUVRE ES acpornehe = econ eis te eae tk ae nevoroten steer 60 
BOORCOADORACTESH pene teeters ra ec tae en 127 
EAUOR Ome MIA dei on dcttn ay ais chonenTh care hekcey oc be So 80 
OOO Ra eres mand: cOVelia ar aus cen aren tely-T teen est. fears 62 

TROT ANE OF. se tery oestrone cay chdn Cetus eee Wane oe 632 

UMoyreNe seme ab OOP 6 eres amieepie Goo Ge eo oe on an aoe 575 

Land and Farm Areas 

PAP OLO SUMO T Ops] AN ye ACLESiasiise serieys eilaeyeeal layeieebaens usenet 657,280 
Wand sinter nis dt rel kat Rete hoa ci tes cyant recente 271,401 
Man Genie carina s anil 9 0Oi cena ace ccesasvora merece erase 212,820 
lnaprovedslandiimetanm's nil ONO ay ns ayeetrta ciate. 59,104 
Tmprovedelandeimn karmic! 19 0O)ssriiacestsrnaenie aire 41,402 
WOGdlan iM a rm Se seu lesteisee. clue ie aku to darters oes 149,642 
Once Teoria anol Wl ar oe emo ddan smc cou sobs Sone 62,655 


Value of all Farm Property 


Dotall ins TOMO Rv vaevene crs emeets sie exe icieaal siete elem he skh eae $3,973,409 
Total-in’ W900 icc atest reine aero sh Socata eee 2,335,659 
Per centr imeredge 90050910 marry. ieet chi ener eet 70.1 
Af rive tert mea OHO Rese at anaccleres br liar, Go icicemo roar G mie G-a.8 0-090 0 2,376,303 
» anid’s imi 00S anmcetay tae okyerrwacieeses ts seem ecen- a Ree ee 1,393,510 
Buildinos) mbp LOM Olsens ati a/c oon 664,000 
TBE hwvecprt MOONS Seo qassanagnannescomeoncgscoe 427,190 
Implements and machinery in 1910-.....-. 2. 2 seer 138,905 
Implements andemachinerys 1019 00ers roster eet 89,030 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910......... 794,201 
Domestie animals, poultry and bees in 1900......... 425,929 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 

Cattle— 
Dadry-“ COWS ei ct patecsine yas ona hishel ame snares eres «ae 1,824 
Other Cows) cst ogee ome hei) aera eae ekaeene 8,407 
Yearling’ heifers stats sis. yee aa ehs cers evar rotten eee 2,432 
Cally. 6S Seine otter esos ee casks RCRD Ie kale Oran ores 3,355 
SVeamlin oe eSteorsieamels ullismmrs veces cre Lorene ioe ene 2,057 
Other steerswands bulls aepay weiter deers ie teta\iene sae 2,902 
De ce croc aee in cA PPR ts res are aR. bh ERG 1 20,977 
Wa ltiee cre bi eroterte nuscsc cust eels ae ae a ees $422 395 
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CALAVERAS COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


Horses— 
ElleybUUm OREN OTS OS arte ta tus y tendo senedeilsicphachs onaustbae wy eueannes 3,143 
BOREL CONS ree. aise wiser ie Ey eee ta ians Mecetes cee warecaisles @ 302 
SP Tal ge CO) ean Rey serrate esrorak ce vt. oy. sate mscuete eiccs anne 203 
MRO calle pee ety Pare unite eee files seo ope, sasue ten acernehchae ce 3,648 
BY CANS Mtrearseor ens sche stearate ayeteiet cea ec lore vehie Govt Co miieheneaeicts $264,717 
Mules— 
MEH UC MMI OS a mewn spers eed tranArgencte-tesawsasatrets Geer sese eae 25 
BYAe oe HTL ee C OLS meron pevanasyeuo cusea non stes ne Aviat cea na a6 13 
SOTTO ME COLES ceevems wants, cusnapvenalsta piaialatage-a tists; ws mpactmlans ad 25 
PRO Ga Mee weaken ’ovorots yokeioks brace wiigiel meters sin Saye a eceenehe 63 
AVONAGME eer tn.s cess Oho re aon cttinee he wieisvewey Alors eue a SEvgead $3,920 
Asses and burros— 
PNT) Orient toes eet ecnis thay sts iran rato lam atla c wteealsn Ravn ae’ 27 
AVON mmr Tseh sa orey os ioersmeys ac stail/ em atc syetsnas 16, an duals ar eys $1,850 
Swine— 
eMC el O O'S ee raj scape wl eters alee ax hota eayeles shell eeuen as 2,588 
HOM OMSL OC Mate eerste Ae here al eis ara) wheriy cla usvsv ein Srerele are 1,586 
Wiel Mamet rey atc erste bert cc ictshsityehcveyetetevevnauelors reins 4,174 
WIRES! +o nie achat Cate RRR IIO RC ERSCER POORER ORE ae ER INE nea ee $24,368 
Sheep— 
AMS MEWS LAMA! sWEUNCTS: 60.6 as setcunc ve nie sun wie on ous 10,145 
Sy pOTEINA em TICNL SM ater (ove) oye y'eten cas olteuene wnialel Va eattie ucts riot otsheuers 5,215 
eee MP re ee vas nh ake wale ee Shee 15,360 
Walllt® 4 5.0.0.6! 0xpacienblel a Re igie clces: Chorcaoy a Or NONNC ION, ROIs $54,509 
Goats— 
INUTNNET 5 obey anh oe nae pan a Peon pins a henoern oes COCO 3,348 
BV (elle Meee eh ice ass i ssa oly atlas, sats cv poh yee Saath sys svcevetous, 6 $7,931 
Motal value alll domestic animals ............... $779,690 
Poultry and bees— 
EO ayn O: emcee AS <ire aporeiay elon wlort apts es aeteleis aie 23 242 
Walt 6 ob olala oo oto citi tics Ook thoes Donan eee ee CRIS $13,519 
Col ONG OE WOES. p.maieotae 6 9 amone oo bie nD ais olte"6 oot 362 
RAO MmMERE SST ees ovetehie thst cc, 8 clychoy sucddhstiate: oats sara, amoysulstests wiloneris $992 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
CEERI Re el aes tie <1 s chesnile ters sever eis wintsteeue oy avers 80 1,776 
ROS PE PCE Pon) rch euch) iy less TAC my cuaieta sham scsesievae a s 108 2,121 
Ve cl MPMI oy BireVoraci's (2) alioieuste ry sunysiape's svsiersusisus$ 51 439 
SHNGIY —a.o.0-octhoypioin soon a a On Gene ten GoD re 222 4,833 
ROME RC OMA NG MUO. MAIZE: 3. cs eccs mises «0 5 48 
IDiegyy GCOS LOCENISI GS arom iodo Geir einrs eeniareor pero 8 238 
SOO COMM NSE NO hitch chaos «oA ck aie hirep selene one va Grterateanere 147 20,997 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
TM DTOIRUI YR FMKORIVENL ace porary nea Olean cae RAIDERS oie 79 72 
UvanGrivarandclover Mx! fae uem esi se 118 290 
ONoermmculON ever rercles sUstesn code tekedty wie. mistasie sure Bulle 6 102 206 
AISREIUES), "9g bitter Bad IDE Opa anee en hcd Maina. rere aera 649 2,313 
Other tame and cultivated grasses ......... 662 587 
Waldissalt; or prairie grasses .)....-.....-.. 4,648 3,431 
Grates) Chu, RC. Gagan One cub ao Hom wobec 9,023 8,787 
ove 2 Ap ge a 15,281 15,686 
Poultry products— 
OUI eTALSOMs WUMDET ieee sis syns sep ene eyeeualesecrens « 31,410 
ISeXOR) TOROCICCCh ClyGiw Sp owene oo guoroboos bboon bor 107,387 
Value poultry and eggs produced ................ $49 807 
Honey and wax— 
Eiomayy joockiech, WOU Soooneccoocomcoupocsoocac 8,413 
MVS ROOUCCOs OUNGS cures. nuerscii aceite yee 118 
Value of honey and wax produced ................ $632 
Wool— 
Wool, uleaeas leith Soop nobseboonccsbcobonuooUneS 15,677 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn .............. 517 
Value wool and mohair produced ................. $11,551 
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Special erops— 
Ova OCS Ma Cre Sameer mea teator abi: cama mete ania ae 147 
JN Ouse WOSCUAOIES, EONS) s.cawpoanaskocoenouans 278 
NUSAEBDECtS MACTeS weyers ane aenee lcere eyerte ornare ees 1 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
ALD DILCS Arete tana crsnons dieareccemernia ematetis teeta Raa oe neta 13,341 
A DELC OLS Preset cent ee alls oak meme came tonte tie wth A 672 
CHET TICS Ais mate ot tee rahe tein nt ota cichnan esos eter 459 
Peaches anda MeCharines metyreud Terrie ein tear 5,954 
TERCE AST Gung, arora gta ieeim cunt seh cil chr puouac ico. Bee cl eeone nb DR ee 2,178 
Prumessaria: plums: avian ts ere was tye eae eee 8,265 
A BCOIUEE IS Mac piper ero POIEE AS ORCICSO RYE cre creer PANS OSI STOR IRS 30,869 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
IBS ous creeustatnt overaaiegs 26 cushe os aausa Matha B maaemmusisramcs ass 1,839 
CTI ON Sige ethec Mevmtetet ccec tudes tcusutero oy eel recites eae eye 18) 
OTA PES te hepren ccs siorer seuss et enon etch ase Tar Reena ere 388 
EF OM CLOSB tacwopsustan enone at wae Loatrarensre Sorte veite sre rane 3 
OVS Ree crenMenocion salons oiate ie ile reales eres et ots ne veces Ieee 4,065 
TNO Gally tes sts shee sctapsten sya car cuewepovaneusysust ers: cia sta asuayh Geaacta cele 6,314 
Gra pevines— 
INAGMEN KEY SUNIL CLP ANNES, oo, seine OD oc Pariddn Gon a hts xo 212,300 
Small fruits— 
UTA DSETUCS ys ACTESH acest aera isco eure ye eres. ara a's sree 5 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres ............... 14 
All FOENETS ACTOS tel retacecoey nya chenete eerste loess nner ed 15 
WOT PEN, a eiots con chedy Geo Dic nono we Glaser om cr CRO eRe Ho Cane Ce 34 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
AIT ONG] e Pees aisles culate torts hon ct srolicy ouolin avoun erates reales avacstevel-s 14,624 
I ETECE NOISE Ye. conkguiena pute TOC Tira Laser clerk Pond Bete eae 6 
IW al nutsir iarcnsrvcrerotne te cerer anal tavauror avenue tye opera wos 832 
TNO Ga NM tess ete Rote cere gan ott ow, PRA sacra Rad a 15,462 
Irrigation 
INEM pee Ose anes soealerNOl al MOS) oo coseooeogeno od 154 
ENON) abonkegyuerel IW, MOD os oo won Goo bok ene ene oHuDnae 1,275 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 3,161 
NTR MNOS Tal FHKIAAUS a ococoeacocecacaacdcos 3,919 
WIEN GTS CHONG BN Re os cag mb eo ao ban POR oboe ' 148 
Meno ih semiles aera ek sre densttors aces muceers sueneens AsReusiemars eka! oP sts 124 
Waterals = mune tata rcreene tae ror mentor ere ara reefers 32 
IBN, MAMIE eros gos wooqoe CoMeds pn odebieo oD cnn aoe 31 
lowes wells arum ber sacra aaa asotraair acre: 6 
IPyaseayoree! Gre TIM NA? . 65 ocongn non modkondacédnn dor 7 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... $121,033 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
lS Gu suaereeyobnee nN MONO) yon mec ood obo Mr moan oOEe oO 32.29 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
Glan TOMS Sayer eps ect siete tellenct o's # scetave sens teisqsie ss 2,000 $ 4,500 
OW oe jNOUNIK Gace mee em noe Hobo Hood Oe 5,063,187 784,794 
CHIC SG cxcecbesenchouiee Cate Race Oko MCCA. One Ora e RTO 1,175,208 
Cray Ov TOWNS: iso o anc coauwesowoacoudar 2,500 25 
IBGE OOUNGIS. ngacedmeoguay Hoogee ooo RodgS 7,006 308 
ILM OW, WOME) on ocsovnndsococaoa¢oaden 2,000 1,400 
IN Gonereall TRVAMIE, HOME! Son so rocnocmoccmenne ne 28 190 
Mineralleyatets oallonsiiann cnet ainarae iver tels 11,500 5,500 
Sliver a ees oer aseec ae ere eicoice eulseus oio hay Sh rise amo e ar ahr ake, Siw fey 61,076 
Othersmuneralsarn yaks oe ho ere aee crete oe ae etre 9,900 
MOLE cake ae eee VM ae ar neacaeene pe, 4a.00 1 
INueAloe OLE TANASE! CBN ohana oan codabooe do dame 1 


FRESNO COUNTY 


Date of creation, April 19, 1856. 


1890 
Land area... .5,950 sq. miles Population, 32,025 
County seat...Fresno (city) Population, 10,818 


Population per square mile, 12.7 


1900 1910 
37,862 75,657 
12,470 24,892 


Highest Lowest 
i) Gini 


293 feet 
9.67 inches 


IDevation:,...... 
iReaaneallll ccd sos ao. 


Temperature (1914)... 
SUIOWiewl aclea te cement 


Fresno County is situated in the center of the State 
and in the middle of the fertile San Joaquin Valley. 


There are only five counties which exceed Fresno in 
size—San Bernardino, Inyo, Kern, Riverside and Siski- 
you, in the order named. When Fresno was first formed 
it was considerably larger, but on March 11, 1893, a large 
slice, consisting of 2,121 square miles, was formed into 
Madera County; and still more recently Fresno County 
was again mutilated by 202 square miles of the southeast 


_ Nevada on the east. 
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portion being transferred to Kings County on April 12, 
1909. Before being partitioned, Fresno County com- 
prised 8,214 square miles, but although the land area has 
been thus reduced to 5,950 square miles, the county ranks 
sixth of the fifty-eight in the State, and is one of the 
most productive. It is also the fifth largest in popula- 
tion, being only exceeded by San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Alameda and Santa Clara. The word ‘‘Fresno,’’ in 
Spanish, signifies ash tree, and it was because of the 
abundance of mountain ash in the mountains of this 
county that it received its name. 

Fresno County is naturally subdivided into two por- 
tions—plains and mountains. The plains are the bottom 
of the San Joaquin Valley, extending from the foot of 
the Coast Range on the west to the foothills of the Sierra 
From the first foothills the rise is 
rapid, the mountains culminating in peaks rising 10,000 
to 12,000 feet high. The country about Fresno is a vast 
plain intersected by the San Joaquin and Kings rivers 
and their tributaries. Four natural soil divisions have 
been recognized—the foothill region, where agriculture 
was formerly confined to grazing; the plains of the val- 
ley, with red soils lying near the hills; the ‘‘white ash’’ 
soil found farther out in the plain, and the bottoms, or 
alluvial lands, along the Kings River. 


SEASONS 


There is a dry and wet season, the former from about 
May to September, and the latter from the middle of Oc- 
tober or early part of November. 
at irregular intervals during the winter, seldom last 
more than two or three days at a time. There are about 
238 days of sunshine in the year. The atmosphere dur- 
ing the summer months is dry, and the heat not nearly 
so oppressive as in the East and other places where the 
humidity is great. Sunstroke is unknown. 


The rains, which are 


HISTORY 


The county has passed through four stages of devel- 
opment. First came mining in the early days, 1860-64. 
Secondly came the stock-raising period, which lasted un- 
til 1874; thirdly, about 1868, the farming interests sprang 
up, although prior to the advent of the railroad in 1870 
agriculture amounted to very little. The fourth, and 
most important, may be called the viticultural and fruit 
era, which began to come into prominence early in the 
eighties and has now become the leading feature of the 
county. 

As California holds the first place among all the 
states in the Union in irrigation, so Fresno is the lead- 
ing county in the State, both in number and extent of 
its canals and ditches, having more than double the acre- 
age under irrigation than has any other county. 

INDUSTRIES AND CROPS 

During the last ten years, the dairy industry has 
made great progress, except in the manufacture of cheese, 

Fresno County holds the first place in the production 
of grapes, raisins, figs, sweet wines and brandy, and is 
one of the leading counties of the State in the production 
of peaches, apricots and olives, and the acreage in citrus 
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fruits is rapidly increasing. Fresno is one of the larg- ; 
est producers of olive oil and pickled olives. 

In figs, the county has been a large producer for 
many years, and is noted for the now well-known 
Smyrna, or ‘‘Calimyrna’’ figs, which were first intro- 
duced into this State by George C. Roeding. The quan- 
tity now packed in Fresno amounts to several thousand 
tons per annum. 

The varieties of fish include salmon, black bass, trout 
and catfish, all of which are plentiful. 

There is an abundance of game, including quail, 
doves, a large variety of ducks and wild geese, but there 
is no means at present of ascertaining either the quan- 
tity or money value of either fish or game. The sums re- 
ceived for hunting licenses, however, are considerable. 

The value of the lumber industry is very large, vary- 
ing from sixty to seventy-five million feet, board measure, 
with an average value of some two million dollars a year, 
comprising sugar pine, white pine, fir and sequoia. 

The great increase in the manufactures of Fresno is 
due chiefly to the increase in the canning and preserving 
of fruits and vegetables, the value of products for which 
amounted to $6,942,440. The greatest crop is In raisins, 
in which Fresno leads the world. 

In recent years the production of petroleum has de- 
veloped into one of the most important industries. In 
1900 the wells at Coalinga produced 532,000 barrels, of 
the value of about $547,960; in 1914, 18,956,965 barrels 
valued at $7,927,736. The county ranks second in the 
State in the value of minerals produced, the total in 
1913 being $8,438,810. 


THE VINEYARDS 


Viticulture is raised to a higher standard of produc- 
tivity in Fresno County than any other place in the 
world. More than 122,559 acres are under a high state 
of cultivation. The production of the vineyards in 1913 
was valued at $12,143,398. 

There are more than 100 varieties of grapes raised 
in the county, the principal varieties being the Muscat, 
Malaga, Thompson’s Seedless, Hmperor, Seedless Sul- 
tana, Rose of Peru, Flame Tokay, Datter de Beyrouth, 
Zinfandel, Malvoise and Mission. 

Thirty per cent of the grapes are converted into 
wine; 60 per cent into raisins and 10 per cent shipped 
out as table grapes. 

The Department of Agriculture maintains an experi- 
mental station at Fresno. 


RAISINS 


For many years Fresno County has held supremacy 
as the world’s center of raisin production. The excep- 
tional combination of soil and climatic conditions neces- 
sary to this culture is found throughout the county. 

Raisins form one-tenth of the county’s annual in- 
come. Twenty-five years ago Fresno loomed up as one 
of the leading raisin-producing districts of America, and 
today one-fourth of the raisin crop of the world is raised 
here. The annual production is more than 94,000,000 
pounds. 
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The chief varieties of raisin grapes grown in the 
county are the Thompson’s Seedless, Muscat, Seedless 
Sultana and Malaga. The Thompson is a heavy yielder, 
but bemg a smaller grape than the Muscat its average 
production is about the same as the Muscat. The Mus- 
eat is the best known in the world’s markets. 

Raisins are cured in the field on trays between the 
rows of vines. They are exposed to the sun for about 
twenty days. It is in this process that the dry heat of 
the summer proves precious to Fresno County, as well 


The annual celebration of Raisin Day, April 30th, is 
known the country over. 

The most remarkable by-product factory in the world, 
and the only one of its kind, is making us of raisin seeds, 
stems and other grape material which was formerly used 
only as fertilizer. Cream of tartar, vinegar, grape oil 
for soap and paints are a few of the many products of 
this plant. 

WINE GRAPES 


After considering the enormity of the raisin output 
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as the 150 summer days without rain. After the curmg 
of the raisins they are hard and dry. To soften them 
they are placed in large open boxes each holding 100 
pounds. These sweat boxes are stored in the shade, and 
the raisins sweat, exuding the remaining moisture and 
thereby softening the skin. 

Fresno County introduced the ‘‘seeded’’ or stoned 
raisin to the world. This remarkable process was in- 
itiated in 1896 when 500 tons were placed on the market. 
Fresno County last year marketed 43,000 tons of seeded 
raisins, 


of the county it would seem that all the grapes were 
used for this market, but with twenty-seven wineries— 
some of them among the largest in the world—and 
twenty-nine distilleries, Fresno commands further at- 
tention as the leading sweet wine district of the State. 
The acreage of wine grapes runs from small vineyards 
of a few acres to holdings of 2,500 and 3,300 acres. 

Port wine is the chief output among the sweet wines, 
being about fifty-five per cent of the total. Sherry is 
next being one-third of the total, and Angelica, Muscatel, 
Tokay and Malaga follow in the order named. 
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The largest winery in the county is the Wahtoke. 
This has a capacity of 2,000,000 gallons a year. M. F. 
Tarpey’s La Paloma winery, near Clovis, has an output 
of 1,500,000 gallons. The Italian-Swiss Colony has a 
winery at Selma producing 750,000 gallons a year, and 
another at Kingsburg with a capacity of 1,000,000. 

TABLE GRAPES 

More than 12,000 acres are devoted to the production 
of this fruit, the chief varieties being the Emperor and 
the Malaga. The Flame Tokay is also grown and the 
Muscat, Malaga, Rose of Peru and Thompson’s Seedless, 
while used chiefly for raisin production, are sent into 
the table market in large quantities. 

About ten per cent of the grape production is shipped 
to the markets green. 

Climatic conditions are so remarkable in the thermal 
belt that some growers allow their grapes to remain on 
the vines until December 10, when they are sent to the 
Eastern holiday markets. 

The packing of grapes in sterilized sawdust has 
proven even better than the Spanish method of packing 
grapes in cork dust. By this means Emperor grapes of 
Fresno County are sent all over the world. 
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DECIDUOUS FRUITS 

California is known over the world for its deciduous 
fruits, and Fresno has done a large share in accomplish- 
ing this development. The versatility of the county is 
markedly shown in the strength of its orchards. The 
development is even the more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that less than thirty years ago the San Joa- 
quin was one of the greatest grain countries in the 
world, and trees were few. 

Today Fresno ranks as the leading peach district of 
the world, and its wealth of apricots, figs, nectarimes, ap- 
ples, pears, plums and prunes is not small. The bulk of 
the deciduous fruit crop is canned, while a large amount 
is dried. 

Fresno County is the healthiest orchard country in 
the world. There is not a single fumigating outfit in the 
county except those used for inspection of incoming 
stock. In the orchards intensive culture is shown and it 
is quite ordinary to raise two and even three crops at 
the same time. In many cases grape vines will be seen 
between the trees, and that big wealth producer, the fig 
tree, is commonly used as a border. 


FRESNO COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


Umer 3) aeresiss, jews ote eustele jennie dioestara xe Movers eaelteten snc 6 
BtOCD! ACTOS Ss schatecsnt srscel ss alotstecesa ata ene Poreueeetccelaue otanevets 267 
LONGO: DOV acres wide crow la ett one.s Glove ebothe deep erabie ratio srs 598 
20! £0: 49 aeres!. ae ake cya clots an retertes burn revere eee come arene 3,240 
DOGO" OO) Berese A cccats ors tors tarehtn ate ok veysre oe PONE R one uer deans 951 
LOOKCO GLIA” acCrese creat ii aero cero 609 
LUC ys PENG Keisha since 0 OO S00 6 ANI SHS AOS Ads yo Oa eo 142 
260° tor 499) eres: arabe croctves spolslenc a aan: Sone merce eave sted 202 
SOOO GOO CA Cres ay vei robes mere eee eer) Reece pee 119 
1000sacressand (overeat eitmens Bie elie eeer 111 
ED OED Secs te 3 aiescatiwcter cuseotaec deta eeneea er eee RCN reer 6,245 
Total in, 19007 <iks octestredionaoemreeyeriem eters seh 3,290 
Land and Farm Areas 
JMO) ADD-VENTS JEWNGL, BYR) ao coccmsoonudoocceneenones 3,808,000 
Landianstarms! ini 90 Sar teyeteysss enrol. <tc cenerer ate 1,106,616 
Dandginutarms ine! 9 0 Owe eee ie anee eer cere ee 1,284,736 
improve dslandsimnistarim seemed Ol Orr weraiettet ester 590,205 
improved land inetarms ins) 900 ae nares oer 786,337 
Woodland im" farms Pactenaertacc sictlea soars seen aein tr eles 93,194 
Othersumimproved andere retiree 423 217 
Value of All Farm Property 
Tocalevalueein eli: ew a. ees eatin aie ete ener eee ape $92,583,058 
Totaly value an lOO Olea aster sane cri ee aneere 42,829,479 
Reve cerate, aK gerstsy KOS) Goaacouconanconadnstonss ba 
Tuan im SOLO) oe searrapen pet ete yal cucctotenclae aver vicloneeeueseret ney omes 75,136,654 
Wand sin7 19 OOO wane amcrtecrart cae hier eres 34,201,530 
Bui digrors am OM O Sey pareve eae cemeteries 6,861,289 
Builldingsyine9.0 Ores yr eee erie aaeneees 3,092,140 
ibnoplementssandymachinery, um) 190 een anes eee 3,228,706 
Implementssand machinery an 1900) een eee: 1,593,890 
Domesti¢ animals, poultry and bees in 1910 ......... 7,356,409 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900.......... 3,941,919 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 

Cattle— 
DAIPy COWS Moyers elers ects eee No orden oe eee ene ce 22,241 
OTNETE COWS re cae Re er ok ee a oe, dee 42,001 
pViGaTlin oanelt ors yeu wayne seer teeta teem Netee. State 13,117 
Calves iar prcner isin it Seen ae einai reo niece aces chai ears eee 12,682 
Wearlinotsteers andy bulls) ii.-c sterner eieie sine 15,354 
Otherssteexrs sand: bulls ween = gee Mee eran ee 22,230 
ET OL Ay acraratrs Sant asus felua: action sa mtoseuey aitsud oe ce rau SRG ONS eo eee 127,625 
VIE (2 eo Ee aa ee Penne tren, 8 $3,258,420 


*In comparing the data secured in 1910 with that for 1900, it should be 
remembered that a part of the county was transferred to Kings County in 
1909. 


Horses— 


Mature Horses) gi--is eisai a oils escucheteashe mone lamar meen 22,063 
NWearlimoncolts: trees etcry Skank etter eee 1,899 
Springs COlS) esr eerie terete eee eee 1,047 
Total <i 2cac cero ens sole) ake erersca ie eons Hone Lete teeta 25,009 
SW Alec sheseueds eaete-atecehsye! stsracaneheaccetersrnel -eoeer et meneame $2,583,216 
Mules— 
Miayture. mules =. 1 aac cee 11:6 stolons «ieiehs ciate tema 3,498 
Nearlino Colts\ectcra ners boric iden he ee eee 298 
Spring ecoltsitercrorteve ter hetele dee teretetek ele els teneteReney eee ete 183 
ANOWY oo Mo cncomo Ooo uoN OD aStmnoDEIeD OOS o's ows 3,979 
Value, bein cas ect cooing Stine soci eee $534,660 
Asses and burros— 
INUMDEF’ 2% cicicto so: -evckctay ode roto err ee ee 101 
NEI eon cnospdponeeieoah mrogomodoees Sunn conn 4 $34,883 
Swine— 
Mature horas sarisenics saree ial eminem cere 20,134 
fs] One WOME! GaoosoaneboosorocooopoUdestoararau: 13,016 
Potall. S s.cieKguakieacasus sete siesta see teers oe 33,150 
Rc) ea serd en ee A OMe Hoa ROG Modi anh 6 oc $230,325 
Sheep— 
Ramsiewes) and “wethers: 25 .rclcrs. ao toe 94,757 
Syoulive: IPM! poogopeeooogeboLobunoe bo GoObLSodKs 47,254 
DNOGRY) Vacate tees cape ctarets, or te atere sepa les Sree OT te eee 142,011 
Waltietes cccacd anemic as Oona $555,057 
Goats— 
IN Or 4 hie els 5) 5).«, hones aris seal ar sarap ocous) ates Seyelegenatie teem 4,558 
MANUS sie ios oh tareven ete “aye wi eres nels tavereter aise tole oops eae $8,485 
Total value of all domestic animals ............ $7,205,046 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultryvot ail) kinds) 2 eenclec es eee eee 213,108 
Walle: sh. Gigs teem mcjasusto onus chet tel cuayateconny nce e opel eaten $116,504 
Colonies. of ees! 55.50 stert Senree fee elot eae eee 9,242 
VALUGy Zoe oh) Ei. ccasevent eaace ere numein etter sates eet rs Cee a $34,859 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
COLMA prs scses ects hoo uenets tnas Span aes cass vise eeostenonevee renee 1,422 37,726 
Oa bated etter ais ti Seah Hanne ee Oi aoe 1,554 20,027 
WiNGat eices sch evan yonaraencabraseee spon ptiele ara 7,829 97,391 
Barley 2452 cece ony ets apeiesd eee sasus osecapsiarne 32,132 694,234 
i<aftimcommand: milosmMalZze unre iment rerlkaette 1,689 37,506 
Dry vediblesbeats sa ircrcpurne ta artnet 9 155 
POLAEOOS  Oetirclcastehove antlers eae cae tenets ete uemet enc eaten 218 23,891 
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FRESNO COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
mimothy and clover mixed) j2.50c00.2. 010+ 3 6 
CHOTGR “DIKOIS OT midis cia leicen eae cle serene eae 10 62 
ANIMES HEE orcetore a Seeks PRIOR ae COE ACen me 47,776 167,217 
Other tame and cultivated grasses ......... 243 208 
Wald salt) or prairie grasses .............6 2,741 2,343 
MO MAMSMCUDE OT COM ct a ce ore as Healers eel oe 44,159 43,863 
mullisother hay and forage .....s5..8s.ence 333 960 

BEE ask HALLE ioe hoes 95,265 214,659 

Poultry products— 

EVOUMBTVRLAISCO,  MUMDEL aces vos cane eutitccee ace a sees + 266,221 
Eggs produced, dozen ........ Wage ce eared eyen eke peers 1,267,840 
Value of poultry and eggs produced ............. $419,265 

Honey and wax— 

Elioneveproduced,, Pounds: <<j-rcau fac no seacews eee 616,609 
Weep EOduced.. POUNAS ras. 5 sedis ce nec nen tes 7,261 
Wolwevor honey and wax produced. ..........3..-- $33,356 

Wool— 

Rea LCCC OS = SDOLI aya) co5.n a0, ofc ove teres ie ae Cher anes ena crehe 107,802 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn ............... 1,900 
Value of wool and mohair produced .............. $109,982 

Special crops— 

Math UU DOCS MACOS mC tle oxo ctelote eso leneliec sie omy ais 1019) «dake. a1 a,.etsel's 218 

SS UCCL MO LALOCSWEACKOS cisco cise ules sais wales aw 6 57 

llmopher= vegetables, acres... 06.6.0 cer ed ene e ee 1,391 

RSTO EMIMCOUG MACOS! tye cies. cit lal oes Gore nee sana 228 
: Number 

Orehard fruits— Bearing Trees 
ANDINSS oo oy » te hoo O 8.0 -n po Den mana otueo ony a oiero darn ty aoe 32,097 
ANDENOOUS. 9. c.6 916 OE HERONS ODI NOL CCN PT ae ae eo eae ren 186,823 
ClOETHNOS) yoo 0.5.0: BISON Ee ONC ME Antero ma ea 2,729 
ISAOMCHBAMOMCCLATINES) 5 oie. eicisie cies seems a see ws 2,277,314 
JEVERTRS) 5 2 o 9-5. c10iGF0/E310l0,0 10 CRARCE SRNR CEC a eR BERG ORCL ORCS era 13,356 
(Paes) OGL SUNS Gs Galore aes a Ord Boe One icon ae 66,926 

ALONE. «cs et 6 SRNR RCE RCR nee ea 2,579,245 
Number 

Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
Re chu Ta dni aeoduaea wes 120,124 
ELSTERCETS) 1g co ren OER ORCC a ae 12,389 
(CYSURGQES. . o.se6 w a lanes SIRE I eRe Se mee Oe Casa 85,781 
OURO OG MEMS el eis nila «ay sl oa ey waesiie ale) ana se 8s eee lene 6 346 
(DITOR 5 +.0.2"0G cabahe 0 Re DnORERES CIE IRIE. Bia eee rere ea araeee 72,788 

WINS ep LMM A ai ias Brel cou och a reieaa cuore aelaceaene: wcederm eras 291,428 
KINGS 


Grapevines— 
Number in bearing 


40,687,207 


Small fruits— 


UMA WDELtles ea Cres... yee « os ners «ionic Sere tore wince 148 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres ............... 91 
AU O UNET Sts ACTOS anstet Auta cree aaron cries cia.sva nears Al 
ERO LASS ACLEGE yzps ees nc Sivas emee sin 5 Sve TiAs a ee) ade Ore GER NSNING 310 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
PAU TVOT AS Mewap secy tay torsion feretat ss aves OCP ea Needs keeo see ties 7,390 
RE CATISS Genctoss hs aste ais ayers eke 1 yore ays Cho etoKueto # comnaa sine 56 
VEU TAU USS Mp eer cncrey tele cnet oioys. Saatcloy eee eet ee ouside oe aishol senate 634 
BNO G aN Morera apaene acre eerie ar terater ae ceevahch ey antealc hs eeesaayeotts 8,080 
Irrigation 

Number lofetarmsiirr pated eine L909 errs esi res 5,310 
INCKES META a be dedat LO OOM eatrstspstnstersiiart=\2 beater dois 402,318 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 560,326 
INORY ERS TOTO SNL TRONS Goon couoo np oD eoCUE ESS 633,652 
Main idibehessanum ber wpa tiantescut ore castae hicteieesencls <br oF 254 
eno Wiles rere eee eee arene: sane oe a orate neers 831 
Mdaterals sNUIMbeR suc An eyem sprees ioe reslera a erocns 688 
IUCN yy TIER Soo sd edo s tow hola bo cane tution oan oman 1,354 


Mloywaneswells wun Creare rere elena iet- e 3 


lee! AE, GTP Gigs ces Hoseaneuopsaeo acne 855 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... $1,898,460 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
JY OE baal aies nn MOD 6S bo emncace aceon ens $3.39 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
ISS, UNOUREING! Sonconnnevoqongonemoocoor 5,500 $ 44,000 
Golde ran om cee at ee ur Gt tee ersada ee iahe 2,846 
Malonesites Ons) mytaepecin eyo ntact ee onan esi 1,135 9,080 
NEURON eS OREN Ss boo cogge eens nas o6 236,100 23,610 
Petroleum, barrels cess ste aisle ssetste che aia 18,956,965 7,927,736 
@uieksilver eH asks weer: sumer cts a raeka ee 375 15,086 
Sill Vier ea hepcne cre ches fey stets (anakoile is ehere Mickeueweyeoe ye oles cree eye ems ahem ere 15 
SIRO GINGKEHN?. &, dealaten ooo. o.g pecs Shin dort blo ha haere 416,437 
M otal. corre crores crete ci Omiacn ccreeeny era eicke +4 Sete wetpersiay anes $8 438,810 


COUNTY 


Date of creation, March 22, 1893; organized from part of Tulare County; 
extended in 1909 by annexation of part of Fresno County. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,159 sq. miles Population... .... 9,871 16,230 
County seat..Hanford (city) Population.. 942 2,929 4,829 


Population per square mile, 14.0 


249 feet 


Highest Lowest 
Temperature (1914)... 
SNOWiee esi chee 


HlevatION\. «2... + 
aamballioe swe.» s).. 


In the very heart of the great fertile valley of the 
San Joaquin lies Kings County, one of the smallest, one 
of the youngest, but one of the richest counties of this 
State. There are no rocks to contend with, no land to 
clean, no hills and hollows to level. 

Wheat and other kinds of grain were in former 
years the most important products of Kings County soil. 
Immense tracts of land were originally sown and great 
crops gathered in, but with the subdividing of the land 
into smaller holdings, the growing of grain is not so ex- 
tensive an industry at the present time. 

Viticulture is an industry that has assumed large pro- 
portions. There are nearly 5,000,000 grape vines in the 
county... 


Barley and alfalfa form two of the leading products. 


and sugar beets are a great factor in. Kings County pros- 
perity. The discovery a few years ago that a great deal 
of what seemed to be almost waste land is particularly 
well adapted to the raising of this product has changed 


the whole face of the county in some parts. About Cor- 
coran, where the erection of a large sugar factory 
has opened up a market, the growing of beets is being 
prosecuted very extensively. 

Dairying ranks secondary to fruit and grape culture. 
There are many creameries and skimming stations located 
so as to be in convenient touch with all sections of the 
county, and there is a constant and ever-increasing de- 
mand for butter fat. 

The Kings River supplies most of the water required 
for irrigation, but Cross Creek or Kaweah River, at the 
easterly end of the county, a stream of lesser proportions, 
does its full share in this work of irrigation. It was in 
1872 that the plan of irrigating from these streams was 
first put into practical operation. The principal irri- 
gating companies at present operating in the county are 
the People’s Ditch Company, the Last Chance Ditch 
Company, the Lemoore Canal and Irrigation Company, 
the Lakeside Ditech Company, and other smaller ones are 
also in operation. 


MORE ABOUT WATER 


Kings County is particularly favored, having several 
irrigation companies, organized and maintained by the 
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landowners; these water-rights go with the land in per- 
petuity. There is an average rainfall of eight inches in 
this county, falling during the fall and winter season, 
which proves valuable because certain lands hold this 
moisture by cultivation, sufficiently well to insure crops. 

But the rainfall is not counted in the reckoning, be- 
cause the far-away mountains keep the Kings and Tule 
rivers well filled with water until the season for all need 
of water for the crops is past. This system of securing 
water from the pools in the streams, where dams or weirs 
are maintained, is called the gravity system. To make 
it plainer to the uninformed, owing to the very slight 
gravitation from the streams, the water flows readily into 
the main canals and from these into the laterals which 
feed the farms. 

Nature has been doubly bountiful to Kings County. 
There are vast reservoirs and fountains of crystal water 
in the sub-strata of these lands and hundreds of artesian 
and pumping wells supply the ranches against any sort 
of emergency. Some of these artesian wells flow a mil- 
lion gallons a day and the water is found at reasonable 
depth, varying of course. The cost of boring and equip- 
ping both kinds of wells is very reasonable. No ranch is 
without its wells at houses and barns for domestic pur- 
poses, the sweetest of water being found at 50 to 100 
feet. 

This development of the water supply by wells has 
been going on, year by year, and only recently the pre- 
diction of geological experts that artesian water under- 
hes almost all of the land of the county, has been veri- 
fied. Late in the fall of 1914, newly discovered wells 
in regions hitherto undeveloped, brought all of 750,000 
acres of the Kings County farm lands under irrigation. 


KINGS 
Number of Farms Classified by Size 
Winder coaraeres). si riceenut eee aise teenie nee eran ii 
SB LOMO ACTOS! che hamuer oie cen Pac eee ER Tae Te 69 
LON TO LOFA CEOS: Nur nre eaten torte ohara were eC ote 159 
20 TOA QACTES J ey pcre ee Beir oe rey eee 643 
OOMOROOIMCTES TIS eee iets a cetacean ia ee eer cae Pte 377 
LOO BO al 74. "ACRES a eceptegte ees cce iret a sere ee ee ae 287 


AG! GOseOOUACL ORM aay serach hentai keene Mere ee Cane is 


2OOMOr4O OA Gres Rye sae as rstna Sosa eae oe ae ede LLG333 
D00>GOr99 OFA Cregeen: Aer aon echt n Rone en ee 42 
L000Gacressand. Overs cramer reuse eierieme oe acres 43 
MORES AG oon pomcoeoneoGs posts HO ocho culos dom ol 1,837 
Total in LOO 0) fick wtaceaccuere etter e eeconie wie ein ee eae 932 


Land and Farm Areas 
Ap proximatepla nd. ealches lees terse ee ene eter 741,760 


AGE oYs Mrnaies een weakepan a EMIS aes Bim, o cine loads BOSS Ose Sant 373,823 
Mand sink farms 90 0 iecercnaceenitstenneote eestor tacos 387,505 
iimprovedal andi teams ernie! Oi erentnevey earner een 196,569 
lbieONeC! IeyaCl ia, steaiaNs tia WOOO 2 no onanarccdoue bar 262,148 
Wioodland) dm farms cy s\jacisssnens:chariere oietedetepe nm aoain year ane 6,724 
Othersunimproved Ham divers er tania erecta 170,530 


Value of All Farm Property 
Motalevalue saa ONO eka Mra Gaa Oe cp oe crea $33,312 292 
Total value in 1900 


Land in 1910 


Taare OOO! ate chee a ceenc, seve ets cae ti aac n tecomeaieel Secdentots 3,420,410 
Buildings aN VOMO he. \seercrenses A iebe oxo arenes ttrienst sheets shansaeeae 2,145,975 
TSAbUT Lo LnaVCE TA RIUM als Pam nena ares Mom ea erie aia cea 811,920 
implementstand machinery ims 190 eect ate nae 654,971 
Implements and machinery in 1900........5........ 348,330 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 ......... 4,503,755 


eae 1,341,247 


Domestie animals, poultry and bees in 1900 


*202 miles of Fresno and 96 miles of Tulare counties were annexed in 
1909. 
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It is now only a question of time, of new settlers, and ad- 
ditional demand for lands, until Kings County becomes 
one vast garden of fruits and alfalfa, with livestock and 
dairies everywhere. These recent discoveries of artesian 
wells, have to a large extent, almost brought the entire 
county safely under the term ‘‘irrigated, and available 
for farming.’’ 
CLIMATE 

Undoubtedly the San Joaquin Valley is a favored 
region in having a most equable climate the year around. 
There are no extremes that cause discomfort at any 
season, and that speaks volumes. There are about 
eleven months of growing season, each year, and from 
275 to 300 days of sunshine. What is termed the “‘rainy 
season’’ in Kings County, is hardly a rainy season at all. 
There are seldom more than two or three days of rain at 
a time, often no more than showers. The rains fall be- 
tween November and May, and discomfort is rarely ex- 
perienced. The average temperature of the year is 68 
degrees, the coldest ‘‘ winter weather’’ being very seldom 
less than 30 degrees above zero, with occasional leht 
frosts up to 70 degrees during mid-day, a greater part of 
the time. In Kings County the humidity is very low—the 
dry atmosphere making the hot weather of the summers 
tolerable, and with even the temperature registering 100 
degrees at the very highest, farmers work out in the 
fields without discomfort and heat prostrations are ab- 
solutely unknown. The summer weather ordinarily runs 
from 90 to 100 at the very hottest, it being infrequent 
that the 100 temperature is reached. The crowning fea- 
ture of the farming conditions which are making this 
county and her people prosperous beyond compare, is 
the mild, dry, healthful climate. 


COUNTY SUMMARY 


Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 


Cattle— 
Daye COWS Wars yaw ie sramueene oiewee ep eter on anther en ee 18,593 
Others COWS orci Cetera rekon rennet een Pettey 21,655 
AUCr ia hae tones endo page woman nod ab wots ob dco 7,281 
GBIVES fake) Sk Orie ere erod Rae Rien eee ne rae 8,793 
Wearling, steersiand Oullsis pees. 1a sever) irks ree eee 3,745 
Otherssteers;and: bullsseeg re oe eee eee 14,908 
"otal leche teisictcrsse et suston cere ete oe tackeaet fers aera ie eee 74,975 
Walia) 4.) 257 hse bagel ania tein sae aa er ee $2,481,281 
Horses— 
Martiure: OrSess istene cre qci hues egare SySvace busieisemiele eer eee 9,417 
MEE NANNE CORES bocsoomucaoos os oaubDoUdcaqéaecoanc 1,174 
Spring ycoltsr ee ae iie cia oui eratorevererote oi ctkok Rouen eeaee 882 
To tater ti seeinscc seeder ets okay save eaeienes ene ee roid nee 11,473 
Vialieis. ais 2 maak oheye aleieiaiednctel che sane se ererameeh ae cena $1,256,415 
Mules— 
Moartare-miullest ce ipre tel ciees sre ecateacucssy sie cuneate een 855 
Wiearlam ao Keoltepe rants cnsas ateuks ete ter os acrstshs setts ee ee 142 
SJ MAUI KA ASag nod OC eOUD MUA O Deco S00 2 72 
UNG) cs rere See a cic mene mas ae GGL oc 1,069 
Walue! nat cas Saatiiece ont eienetact state eee $148,430 
Asses and burros— ; 
INnamalo Or 20.3 -ccnteio tecwtne tac nie eateParae mie crenel alonedeita toy aan 23 
BV TG ie eccotick tte ne he a teeta ne ac eee ee $10,077 
Swine— 
INMature ho gs® ahices sty caetevanste-the teenage ee thence sen gare 22,775 
SOM TOME Scoop sanvonooboonbovsromeaaoousuduc 17,858 
MOCAT Ay ea tweens Gate nade elas, cm tatne p aPa weg he eet ea aera 40,633 
WV il ie 8 ees aerate geen Meat MON woh oe toto Mey marcece saya ese $295,301 
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KINGS COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


Sheep— 
sme wes ANd WebhOTs) aves face ah ow are se esterele ore 40,483 
Sem AMID Septem nts. ci elect as tyne eGekue eww meee 21,891 
GX coke cross leva tin aoa teen cen eam ne nee 62,374 
WETNESS «cues 4 Ph ee RCN Eee ee $233,005 
Goats— 
ENGI CMON) Snes eie ayes nail a achdstieln Ses wing ei eoRia me 507 
EDEN CMPEER eter a tien. 5 Ncudisisctial's dbig whiudueteunty emlaye “cere ___ $1,902 
Total value of all domestic animals ............ $4,426,411 
Poultry and bees— 
AOU MOte All e RIMS «274 crave ca srehavetsiausieeteiees, aye) cues sxesieae 102,74 
WITS 2 5 0%, OCH Ole er Ra eer Oona are ere ee eee ae $59,708 
POLOnMe SRO ED OOS as. tecrctes cuagsrntnareie wie ais aes weno ea 4,690 
CMe MEM Ph aU ahd, Wien. oe ee secterss aes oe wiiantoieed San $17,630 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
Omi 5 cb OAC ee a a 2,274 43,688 
OBS sods Sais RoI aCe ne enon a er 109 4,490 
No oe oe cas oe ve detent 8,684 141,978 
IBEVENy 9 oy Bch: EERO OR ORO Oe Cee ene nen 19,287 402,432 
Katieacorm and milo’ maize ......--e.. +... 3,931 95,010 
ID MVMEC CUD IG MD CANS. wire esha ars arenes eis aoa ase 21 576 
JEDUEIHORE foc. 1g cl RO ee 194 17,658 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
COC CLOT Cimento ciloy sv ois osle'ahaxa! els crlet Sua fee tale iersices 13 51 
ANIRB IER 5. ne: 1 ROOD Re OT ORR ESCO Ere 36,778 123,112 
Other tame and cultivated grasses ....... 2023 2,025 
Waldsisalt or prairie grasses ..5.......0.. 833 734 
GrRTISMECUD MO TOON corsrn.c .ete.avs tiers 88a eevee 17,629 28 629 
Pimothermhay. and LoTage: .... 6s cece eae 473 3,755 
MRO lc MPMI PUNY NV rot aVisl <P av8 0 levee. aur es av ee, eye ha 57,749 158,306 
Poultry products— 
ROMO TVaRMAISEC MUMDEL 2. 9c Go 2 ee ne Sere ie suse 153,839 
Ao SMOMOCITCEH, COZENS. wie m oyclaln ears cede aos ee eescis 687,052 
Value poultry and eggs produced ................ $248,495 
Honey and wax— 
One VEDROUUCEE, POUNGS: oi:5 50 oles ib oe ese siern es 238,791 
VERE EO CACC, POUNAS = ae sie s.e se be vie cieeseneieite ves 3,148 
Value (or honey and wax produced .:............0-. $12,028 
Wool— 
LOO pMtLee COSMO OUT S| pie iatcrens sts ales d ates fis. ae loyenetsce see 73,393 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn ............... 261 
Value of wool and mohair produced .............. $58,836 
Special crops— 
PCNA O Sea COL OSIM ec cao) Says sn takce ores ole Wier sd ei etevene, Srobe 3 194 
MOG PMD OUALOCS,S ACTOS fs nln. 2 se eels Gace bln cre te aisles 19 
Pullpopnoravesetables, ACTCS . 4.0.6 cetera ee oe 674 
RIMM OOL GEA CT OS a1 "ou s)is) st hel sk sceiaiars rakes eiereibie ntereiy ee 504 
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Number 
Orehard fruits— Bearing Trees 
ZaNt 0) 0) 3c Bittn Giptao 3.6 a pete prcnrecte Caen CREO nec ea nie 4,106 
PAPEL COUS ame eee iets tie cere Fava nyse Ree OR crcie eins 124,007 
Cherriesd Ceres tern anc Nan ey Merrie nites 11 
iReachessan dene ctarin Csi en irr anene nr er neers 777,697 
CaS areyescy. trate meats tials censenste oete ekenatave Seals ovgieae avs 4,379 
JeVaDNOK SWE AML: yahibeeeh g ows Oo cna Oo LOG ocmno ooo GG Cee 132,192 
MO Gailee eueretatraretewee ee see teehee i icbea che ceccnn cr svaptant eis tarees 1,042,392 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
UBS OS Rear e seer seston sobs, tyr SEOs alae CEOS ae TIANA & 391 
ON EWAN The er ain reopen eee ce Ree Rear kn tee eR 24 
ODD EE Peto tir othr Opemcrechs Mek rene. Gey Se teen anne an i 5 
ANOLE TLS pexceoleraotoyt hy Sc A hasten ani toon natn trH o oenat sere 420 
Grapeyvines— 
ENUM eral Ga Til Oe eae eu ademess sila eaeeicetete lates) ois 4,538,732 
Small fruits— 
breweries ea Cres ma. citut na scrseretersca crssunet ey sitnere tere 15 
Blackberries and dewhberries, acres................ 13 
ENC EO LMOTS Ww ACLOS meyetncnc rete: cfeieaa liste test = Ghote -ueeusueu arora ion 3 
HINO Geis Pewee te sey ce et ich nies Aiais, eet iemaucnateuers eam aaiehe Ges Bil 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
INU EOXCHUS IS. aon ea ORO OAT ICICI IED ete aOR 1,721 
I CCAS regi hegtee eer an Sis ee sys. oS SON Eno ean enareetele 2 
IWhallmuGS)Wrrecerasts ses hovel hola ao fore east sce ct tci cvetetocouerccare ai 24 
PRO USI eres ct oreercs he. veer ny Pears Labeda] atoaasa ev th neato aueroAN ous 1,747 
Irrigation 
Number of farms irrigated in 1909.00. .53 we ess 1,126 
AvonaS uneifernieel ant IOS)», sooth ae bee bons DoDoooaseds 190,949 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 289,523 
NOIR YARD TINCT CIEL NN TOMEGIE Caco ococnkooocndneood ac 310,523 
Mat CHeS MUNDO eretaec ist hehe acbele ctorenewroe nero at- 27 
IDC MMS, oA op dice doacon ch home nda E ode > Ob 0 oD OO 137 
TACCTAISs TUM CT) = site coca teas aro clateilers secereite faffeuers ais evistishis%s Hii 
(Mento ule mies greeters seas syote cd Mere a aor eas eau oes os 159 
Momeni. WEN - ep eooeucacosopawob sooo gol 75 
Rumpedeycells- enum eran s\-yenrey etree ereare evel seal 20 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910...... $687,381 


Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
(oles @ir mmaaornnass sha WOM: spon oas soo poanbovo eo oe $2.37 


Mineral Production in 1913 


Substance Amount Value 
Ex, WHS . oasouecdecdbagassdeddoo0soGcE 100 $300 
MGnieeill TEN, WO 25 gesocsn5e0k5ond000e00C 20 60 
INGEN EASE TINOURENNL obo naanonddoopoonouDoS 1,916 575 
Ghillie arena Wawo5. cb Ato croim ult ods Oday Dm One td Oc 400 

MN Ae oon pe Goe ome s moun hanes oneaten cocrng $1,335 


MADERA COUNTY 


Date of creation, March 11, 18938. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....2,112 sq. miles Population... 6,364 8,368 
County seat...Madera (city) Population... .... 2,404 


Population per square mile, 4.0 

Storey (Station) : 
leva bione. 6 so 
Teena 2 ke aco eee 


Highest Lowest 


106 25 


Temperature (1914)... 
SMO Wansruacias van kane 


cece eee 


Madera County is in the center of the San Joaquin 
Valley, bounded on the north by Merced and Mariposa 
counties, on the southeast and west by Fresno County, 
from which it was formed in 1893. The eastern portion 
of the county extends far up in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. From the foothills to the San Joaquin River, a 
distance of about forty miles, the land is level and 
adapted to all kinds of agricultural pursuits. The melt- 
ing snows of the mountains flow through numerous small 
creeks into the San Joaquin River, or serve to supply the 
farming section with water for irrigation. The higher 
mountains are heavily timbered with valuable wood, 
principally sugar and white pine. Lumbering, stock 
raising, quarrying, mining, fruit growing, and farming 
are the principal industries. There are two large win- 


eries in the county. The power plant of the San Joa- 
quin Light and Power Company is near North Folk, in 
this county. The granite quarries at Knowles furnish 
employment to a large number of men. 

San Francisco post office and many other public and 
business buildings in various cities of the State are built 
of the granite from these quarries. 


DAIRYING 


The whole of the San Joaquin Valley comprises one 
of the best known butter producing regions in America. 
Not only is the output great, but the prices received are 
higher than in any dairy market. With two big cream- 
eries in active operation, the alfalfa acreage ever increas- 
ing, the dairy herds growing greatly, Madera County 
has assumed its proper place in this great butter produc- 
ing area. 

The newest creamery in Madera County was organ- 
ized last year on a co-operative basis and already is doing 


an immense business. There is a market for all the 
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GOLDEN SUNSHINE INSURES ALFALFA’S WONDROUS GROWTH 


cream the rancher can obtain and he is paid the highest 
possible price. Profits beyond the actual running ex- 
penses go back into the ranchers’ pockets, for that is the 
pith of the co-operative idea upon which the creamery 
was organized. 

Any person not thoroughly conversant with condi- 
tions can searcely realize what the establishment of a 
creamery on a sound financial basis means to any com- 
munity, especially to one where nature has smiled so 
kindly upon the industry as in Madera County. The 
grain rancher’s return comes to him in a yearly lump 
after harvest time. The stock raiser’s finances are al- 
ways spasmodic. These men have to carefully plan their 
monetary affairs and a crop failure or dearth of pasture 
means serious financial difficulty. 

Not so with the man whose stock in trade is an alfalfa 
farm to furnish feed for a few dairy cows with several 
hogs as a side issue. Cows, well bred, well fed and cared 
for can be depended upon for milk of known quality and 
standard. The dairyman knows to a reasonable certain- 
ty what his income will be this month, next month and 
any month thereafter. He has no worry over finding a 


market. The market comes to him each day in the shape 


of the creamery’s auto truck, which backs up to his sep- 
arator house and carts away the well-laden cans of cream. 

He knows that on a certain day each month he will 
receive a check of generous figures. He is sure the bills 
from the grocer, the butcher and the hardware man will 
be met and is secure in the knowledge there will be a 
little surplus for luxuries. 

The Madera dairyman’s rule of thumb is a ‘‘cow to 
an acre of alfalfa.’’ The well bred cow will in the course 
of the year produce butter fat worth from $90.00 to 
$110.00. Some will run higher, but this is a fair average. 
In addition a calf worth $10.00 to $15.00 when a month 
old may be expected during the year. Besides the butter 
fat, the cow will furnish skim milk enough for the basic 
rations of three hogs. Hogs at one year of age should 
weigh 200 pounds each and bring $15.00—three hogs at 
$15.00 each total $45.00. Totalling, the conservative 
dairyman may figure his income from each acre as fol- 
lows: Butter fat, $100.00; hogs, $45.00; calf, $15.00; the 
whole amounting to $160.00. Some have done better, 
but these figures are given as an average for the success- 
ful farmer. 

A large area in Madera County is peculiarly adapted 
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to alfalfa growing and alfalfa is the foundation for suc- 
cessful dairying in California. No flattering returns are 
to be expected from marketing alfalfa hay at the present 
time under present conditions, but the farmer who figures 
on feeding his hay to the dairy cow can safely count on 
a very handsome profit. 

In Madera County from five to seven cuttings of al- 
falfa hay may be reasonably expected with an average 
yield of one ton of cured hay to the acre for each cutting, 
provided the farmer is reasonably diligent in his busi- 
ness. Those who are well informed need not be reminded 
that this yield is 100 per cent greater than the average 
production of the Eastern and Northern states. 

The increased production and acreage of alfalfa in 
Madera County during the past four years has been 
phenomenal. The figures of the Horticultural Commis- 
sioner for Madera County show 23,000 acres in alfalfa in 
1914. 

Land suitable for alfalfa can still be obtained here as 
moderately priced as $75.00, although the average is 
higher. The entire valley area is suited admirably for 
irrigation from pumping plants, abundant water lying 
close to the surface. Part of the county already is under 
canal and more will certainly follow. 

The Madera County Chamber of Commerce feels se- 
cure in advising the settler to embark in dairying. With 
common caution and ordinary care, it is almost impos- 
sible to go wrong in this line. There are other dairy 
regions in California, and Madera invites comparison 
with them all. Rich soil and cheap water are here. 
Land prices still are very reasonable. Those who come 
early will have an advantage over the later arrivals, for 
the men first on the scene will profit by the rise of values 
bound to come when a steady stream of settlers forces 
land prices here to a par with the higher values main- 
tained in other sections. 

FIGS 
_ Professor Wickson deseribes the fig as the grandest 
fruit tree in California. It grows to enormous size, seem- 
ingly lives forever and the older it is the greater its an- 
nual production. 

The fig requires very little care and attention. It is 
not attacked by any insect pest, and requires very little 
pruning. It grows well in many soils, particularly in 
the light sandy loam soils so common in Madera County. 
It requires some irrigation and cultivation. 

The trees begin to bear after the third or fourth year. 
The cost of caring for them will be in the neighborhood 
of forty dollars per acre a year. Land can be had in 
Madera County, perfectly adapted to figs at $75.00 and 
up, and the cost of bringing a fig orchard into good bear- 
ing conditions, including planting and care will be from 
$250.00 to $450.00 per acre. 

The crop is almost universally dried for marketing 
and should bring from $100.00 to $160.00 per acre for 
Black Mission figs, $120.00 to $175.00 per acre for White 
Adriatic, and from $150.00 to $240.00 per acre for the 
Calimyrna or California-Smyrna figs, a net profit over 
and above the cost of care, interest on the investment and 
taxes from $80.00 to $200.00 an acre. 
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There is no large area of figs in Madera County, but 
their success has been demonstrated to a certainty and 
they are to be recommended without qualification. 


OLIVES 

The olive is considered one of the longest-lived fruit 
trees in existence. Trees are still living which were bear- 
ing in Palestine when the Christ lived and taught his 
disciples. An olive orchard is a thing of real beauty and 
has a peculiar charm. From time immemorial the olive 
branch has been the symbol of peace and good-will be- 
tween men. 

There is a large area in Madera County peculiarly 
adapted to olive trees. The climate in the lower valley is 
adapted as is also the climate of the lower foothills. 
They thrive best in red, granite, lime and sandy loam 
souls. 

They require cultivation and irrigation and careful 
pruning and respond gratefully in production to the care 
given them. 

Land perfectly adapted to olives can be had in Ma- 
dera County at from $25.00 to $200.00 per acre depend- 
ing on location. A developed orchard in bearing is 
worth from $400.00 to $700.00 per acre. And practically 
no olive orchards are for sale, the strongest testimonial 
as to the attractiveness and thrift of an olive orchard. 

The fruit of the olive finds a market in the oil and 
pickling factories. Pickle olives bring the best returns, 
and the investor should select varieties and a location 
assuring a uniform production of pickle olives. S. J. 
Perkins, W. A. Moore, C. M. Petty and others have 
demonstrated the success of the olive in Madera County. 


RAISINS AND GRAPES 

Madera County is seventh of California counties in 
the production of raisin grapes. It has a large area of 
soil adapted to the several varieties and its unexcelled 
sunshine gives it a great advantage in the sugar develop- 
ment and curing of the raisin grape. 

Land for raising grapes can be had at from $50.00 to 
$200.00 per acre depending on location. The cost of 
planting and bringing a vineyard into full bearing at 
three years is approximately $150.00. The cultural cost 
should not exceed twenty dollars per acre, and the net 
profit over and above all care, interest and taxes should 
be from $25.00 to $225.00 per acre. 

The raisin industry is well organized and the outlook 
is good for stable prices. 

Madera County is also specially adapted to wine 
erapes and a large acreage is in bearing. The possibility 
of adverse legislation against the wine industry, how- 
ever, has done much to discourage the planting of wine 
grapes In recent years. 

Table and shipping grapes have given excellent results 
and are close rivals of the raisin grapes in profit in 
ordinary years although the market has not been organ- 


ized as thoroughly and is not equally dependable. 


NUTS 
The almond and the English walnut are at home in 
Madera County. Both are profitable and their culture 
is comparatively easy and simple. 
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The almonds are the first to bloom and a late frost is 
disastrous. Damage to the crop from this cause in Ma- 
dera County is infrequent, however, especially near and 
easterly from the line of the State highway. 


The soil for almonds should be a sandy loam, not too 
sandy or gravelly, and should be well drained. Almond 
land can be had at from $75.00 to $150.00 per acre... Im- 
proved almond orchards in bearing should be worth from 
$250.00 to $500.00 per acre depending upon the favor- 
ableness of the location. A profit of from $50.00 to 
$100.00 per acre should be expected and in exceptional 
years a much higher figure. 
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There are no large English walnut groves in Madera 
County, but small family orchards and scattered trees 
demonstrate the opportunity for this attractive and 
profitable nut. They promise well in the foothills as 
well as the valley lands. Grafted on the native black 
walnut root, the English walnut is immune from pest 
or climatic injury. 

Undeveloped land for walnuts can be had for from 
$25.00 to $250.00 per acre. The cost of bringing an 
orchard into bearing may vary between $75.00 and 
$150.00 exclusive of interest and taxes. The average net 
annual income should not be less than $75.00 per acre 
and may run very much higher. 


MADERA COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


Under 3 ACES se -.eaushetzcsele eeevetays ako oe RS ee EA ae 
S: $Ov OiACTOS: Seis Pre oueteses eae intel eho sian. ue ene eee pee Meh neta Stee 13 
NONGO: MON ACKES eerie petra et otc, Aceeneicorerckss see enateer tetera 21 
PAVE KORA UMC Kee cya cM ROCIO ALS ene OI Olea oD ra AIS Geom n MCR 76 
50: FOL99 Bere. a. ac cen els a, aiede weerereueacvarglonae ste seecrerensuere 23 
ACO yoke lie MEK AS thes Ow dinate DOA OB SOO ROBO MAO AN 151 
LTD: tO (259 Anes” \s svotsse siege oniseoaiaiereyors imi eye need eee 27 
2O0% tO: 499 Aeresn A aicts cyatoccs oes oe taints meets neue TenceS 66 
BOLO) aOUne OMNIS | Gina gt CAO e CO pum aie HOTICS GalGo c 59 
IOOOkMeTesiamdOV elerpre eerterr ee Laceeeee rae ae 137 
MO Gal nici s dyayt apne obtener ataeernai crap steteeeetye a Geel che eRe ste 573 
Totallvimy LOO center eeersieais. seve tere yereeteremeasn ee 523 
Land and Farm Areas 
ye] OAOpaneNAS) JENN PYOKE oo oacccgombhonond Goes anann od 1,351,680 
amt aniect arms ete LO armies ere rane excel rere 620,663 
anda -farme: in 190 0M peeer aa ear cer cease 484,659 
improved landtimeramms ime tO 10M es scrsterentraaa ts etter 391,086 
improved and sinetaran seas! O 00 nee pas ent arenreeae 277,721 
Woodland in farins uence nn aka: enn keno 41,612 
Ofhersumimprovedglandiae tesserae ait 187,965 
Value of All Farm Property. 
Totalevalwe ini LOM Spot aerate ten Arteria et eee $14,984,395 
Notall-value ans 90 Oey ae cohort orto eer tae 5,916,894 
iPerecentencred sen 9002101 Osan eercen ernie rare 153.3 
amid HNO UO ss cise Cae ier teense aire ean aaa eee 12,263,638 
Thamar L900) ere cve, Maher ananesetcicra toe isch teres anes outta otee 4,588,770 
Buildings /in 1910... 44 oh oe eee ee ee 771,595 
Bul dingein 1900" 22.52 wartatesea ince ee oe 433,050 
Implements andanaachin eraya dil O meme een writ erties 441,455 
imiplementsyand machinery i LOO0 Mase eee 214,100 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 ......... 1,507,707 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900 .......... 680,974 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges. 
Cattle*— 
IDBUrY- COWS: clviete-yetsre an arte. Seca chops chars choice eee 1,592 
Opher Cows: 2 ceva res cecpepai vs eysieh poms semenae snore ene ts 12,406 
Mearlino shelters scare sorte ioe eer ree ees 2,425 
COVES evarccinnnter Woe aie) ner eee Eee 2,975 
FYiearlinomsteers ands bull senate mite sierra 2,252 
@Gheresteerstand sb] Gue eee epee eee rere tee 3,946 
TNO tea sews to ghia ahavtiaay cc Aousacuehe terete aire ocetteenecons cane race 25,596 
WiC. Fare ae Mayet Aleit aerate ater natl Rt ea tater Arete *$582,792 
Horses— 
Mature. ROrses:a ta ayeutmtonce er eraneceue oxorobereiene sacieve.cveas ration 3,498 
Viearling 2 COltS ipo secant oot tcc chee tee ne eer 334 
SJOMPNIVAKCOINES an oman mage agoorlinedsnoacsbud anc 238 
MOGAY seston neo tretats elves catoeeP ay ieeaetme eewarecend Clete are 4,070 
SVAN ESV clei veyion soi. okey cnchit tersrecerat caer ate eNenc, cuenre auc evga $386,856 
Mules— 
Mature: mules. yee easone steric ston tieaces eet ete een 2,928 
PVear lim py COMi Saga atart.cts auc cis ch easeeuekslescueteedela age arencutteas 154 
Sion Culistes, sedommas Sone son db.0b come mad.ce aaoo. 59 
HIE ied ages tet es tahoalar ee Se eatebakn tnckepihe eres nistert na eee 3,141 
EVI CMe acy sa.uessn aeychnessheceroisd mot Mater ee tan rocue teacrerceaeete $454,606 
Asses and burros— 
ING aal OTS 9 GER O CIDE ROMER LA Roel ea Choro cetera 49 
RV AlUIO Mrs erate coy syste sta acayslaavchand Rua) ROGER at oe ee ee $9,301 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 


Swine— 
Mature NOGS! oi. misc ustolkis inie Oe ole oie Oise ere 4,444 
5) Ogi L024 0 Ved: Ree eee ee EM ENE RIES HESS 6 ccc orc 2,409 
MOC fs,t0,2 rated arene tee cotavens G89: ee ks ro eee 6,853 
WEG? a. 5 av. cava talons, Lei Mom kraea So bielislovchn Reena $36,151 
Sheep— 
Rams; ewes, and) wethers |)... ss. sisters ieee eet 6,269 
Sprig’ TAmps! 5) ers, cheese cuecicl. sneha woo ote en eee 3,837 
TOGAL) om Gsceeeatiagyeen Got centr atee oo ke ee ee ere ee 10,106 
Be: Niv en Peart ais Seen OAR a plaS 30.0 60 $23,145 
Goats— 
INU er 6205 areal asta ores crite ous tondlota sy euoreaehetoneke Ol ek nee 278 
Alb ae ae ee ree MRIS eS Bethe AG Gon cao $717 
Total value of all domestic animals ............. $1,493,568 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry: of all Kinds) shmion om eeiieeie cise lennon aen ete 23,246 
Wale... 2005 trea Rid sbeisp was tps yah re 2d Sa eRe $13,024 
Colonies O£ DOES’ i iecsi.lers cycaterescve hela ateketloe eee eee 375 
Weales «2c: score le Biel esa sstentees ances pao vavel fetus: ait ee eae $1,115 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
LOOn et ane Re Ott eee Meet CoCr 6 Deere OARS S.0°0 50 
QUES ee tice eur henge once snag coon emtarts Seeee ee eee 10,569 175,047 
Wheat Atcha ster ateud hh eam enlace ener eleerretccene enemy 39,468 370,499 
LEH N a) RPG aIE ain Biota Ao Uo Ce AES B10’ 6-O8. 0-0 90,341 1,170,945 
Ka fiiricorn: and! muallo mate cr rerelace: acceler) etsien tens 348 4,948 
ID ECWole: OER — oa eugoeSb acon cena ood 15 333 
AON eS GR AS IGOLEO OAD a Act OMoe ac 75 6,662 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
HUM Ob Myer Alon eg. ttes amcareeee cre aeons erent 5 6 
PNG eb dere ae TRAE en O.0 ONE SI OOS I0,8 6 5,735 16,717 
Other tame and cultivated grasses.......... 60 73 
Walds salty or prairie Srassesa. acacia 516 423 
(Cnchacironin ute Soon oon cus lteos oomaetoan 11,283 12,757 
AIVothers hays andl Ora Cee peanut cf 
LNGy iP Weer aore a inlay a Ao OOS COM OO oot 17,606 29,978 
Poultry products— 
Poultry raised; enumiber® 25. mo. set tein ence 28,137 
IBLE) FOUN, CYAN Asan aosnossosboboo0o0Kce Ks 67,932 
Value of poultry and eggs produced .............. $29,336 
Honey and wax— 
Honey produced, Wounds, ys tiecrtrecronsale eerie 16,439 
Wax producedsy pounds ir y. chet)-1voralereiie- trainee 370 
Value of honey and wax produced ................ $1,052 
‘Wool— 
Wioolltleeeesishorn aise tre cia een ae creas 4,905 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn ............... 60 
Value wool and mohair produced ..............+.. $2,272 
Special crops— 
Potatoesacres 23 cscs ne shoei me cine shinee 75 
Sweet: potatoes, acres nn) oltre eile tee 2 
AllWothermvyereta bles yacres 1. a cicysmilollisnt sla intatts 256 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
Amples a Winn ide ceca erste ois center ar eee 20,576 
IMNUKGLEY aio Gn Map SOMOS Aba oD eDOcRA AOAC YD « - 9,408 
Cherries 2h in cigar kere od eco wel reieats, Sromyroteys inet aoe ee 40 
Peaches: and nectarines a. mise cys ere ei eee 40,989 
IP CATS ovis mele cenc oo tdietene siete mee eters) ohne ocr eee 1,185 
TAQ) CHACHA, Aang ecdooondoggocOsodaOOdd COS 7,570 
Mo tally sci ecuaeresc rete ohenuche echo Ca ene ten rae ea 79,768 
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MADERA COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded. 


Irrigation 


Numberot farms irrigatediimt 190905 asa eee = oe 158 
ANOS avekegyneel ata ABTS) 1 A eee, co go baa e ed He pean oo ges 38,705 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 51,230 
ANGORA RS WAAC! WANK NGU oo och pucsvceous90eudss 82,321 
Mameditehess number eases. cisuer-tp-csiers ier nee ere t= 34 
Isemerthi emul Os” A otnstees hes heater erers oa con ae eciar aoe ayesereiats 79 
We terails ye MUTT Cl sare rtuct we san evers cucieks mates arog aes 30 
ena thiyy MULES ieee ae eraegers ota sae kareb orale atu tte cee eer 294 
Pumpediwelleeumib er ecn nie tikes a heiete ec beret errters 33 


Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 


$512,098 


JEN ohs shunker yawns any DMO Sw ona e como mood coded $10.00 
Mineral Production in 1913 

Substance Amount Value 

IB TICK ARE HO USaILy ere sero Meee Gourk hetneae eins stare BG) $1,650 
COpPet POUNIS Eye srye tar yete re acter posi eredsus retire 532,403 82,522 
CE UGNG: Sok love Gro, CE ae ONe ce cee Om CRONIN PI CuOAE Oo en mea 14,489 
Silence eeary sitchen ete eee A eek eae Ne eI Lara eens Oly 
OU ROMVES SIUANONUISL AY. sg. Surtraey conte oe BOE Ba Oth yn LOR eLO MiOT COO Or 271,589 
sl OCG MG ete encecic orcrerer occ Ur cae ero ay eNrn ee ce ad cee a meter Gackt $371,867 
INieNea OST ONE MaMa NL KSI! | 6 So coco caves boocGeaccd 10 


MARIPOSA COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 


. 2 Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
JOTGTS) <5 c ASROIG Ci OL ORES OEE Ca oa aE ae 4,321 
MORMONISEM Rte Ayana acetals Sesto va ska desnee MG ajaas) hao oan 15 
O1DIEES! sin b6a ig a lcteeoe cat ee ee anne eee 184 
POTLCLOS MRE na Pps af is cctautonscc. oh ie veansede eyhdie wal ow 0.8 2 
COUEV@S. 6.0 Sicyg SINE GREP ise CROCE AHI nr aa tera Seco pera 18,010 
UN NeMMMER PR beccoret erst wicvas het oat et an tecenbel <ocvc: Gor shores iy ofan 22,532 
Grapevines— 
NTU e ren DOArIN Oka Wii. dite es weg esaeee hese ett 1,530,630 
Small fruits— 
PROM DOTITCS =F ACKOS says aise actnePans ave ees wipicuevs Slee aia 2 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres ............... 3 
PMO GROTS AC ACTCS We sry ..felaissinieinie Sete nye sete onus BalolA ok 2 
TOU) 0 6.6 6 GOO RO DOERR Ceo nnn ice REM re Aer 7 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
PMOL ICUS MME A Tbe aust aet cy areierssje liste oosle caatbuslaytin diet vaste 2,778 
Hess MER Nc 16) 5 cyst o cet aie "a roy atn wrayer a, shaver heya hd. evel aul ers 5 
aN GeO MEME ears Sacsets ely, eh: areNarcore ls: svdhlodsreuens revels arte, © 14 
PANO al NEM I revert tian scr die 2ec saa shave Sae.agnieh « sceeruy onda’ 2,797 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,463 sq. miles Population... 3,787 4,720 3,956 
County seat, Mariposa (twp) Population... 697 1,009 654 


sk Population per square mile, 2.7 

Yosemite (Station) : 
Elevation....... 3,945 feet 
J setialsec Ht ky eae eee 32.83 inches 


Highest Lowest 
110 0 
90.5 inches 


Temperature (1914)... 
SMO eran ist tare 


This county reaches eastward from the edge of the 
San Joaquin plains across the foothills far into the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, its altitude varying from 300 
to 13,000 feet, Mount Dana, the highest point of land, 
reaching an elevation of 13,627 feet. 


There are about 300,000 acres of plains and lower foot- 
hills together, the latter predominating, and the balance 
consists of high hills and mountains; bare of timber on 
the plains, then scattering oak and serub pines, then 
rising to immense tracts of sugar and yellow pine, fir, 
spruce and cedar, and the giant sequoias of Mariposa 
Big Tree Grove, which contains some 427 trees, many of 
35 feet in diameter and 150 to 300 feet high. The county 
is well provided with natural water in the Merced, Mari- 
posa and Chowchilla rivers. The famous Yosemite Val- 
ley is located in the eastern part of this county, at an 
elevation of 4,060 feet, with walls 5,000 feet higher. The 
Merced River flows through the valley. 


Mariposa County is noted on account of its yield of 
gold from its quartz veins and placers, and this industry 
will rank first for years to come. 


There are three mining belts in the county — the 
Mother Lode with its offshoots, the east belt, and the cop- 
per belt. 


Irrigation is practiced to some extent, water being 
taken from streams and mining ditches, and used with 
good results. 


Lumbering is of considerable importance, the splen- 
did forests of pine and fir being extensive. 


Stock raising is a thriving enterprise. The cattle 
and sheep are ranged in the mountains in the summer 
and in the valleys and plains during the winter. 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 

Old-time Mariposa optimists, and there are many of 
them, assert that there is as much mineral wealth still 
remaining in the county’s hills as has been taken out 
and it may be true but the younger generation is rapidly 
coming to the conclusion, through experience, that the 
surest gold yet remaining will come to the surface in the 
form of luscious fruit, delicious vegetables, grain, hay 
and stock. The county is rapidly waking up to its pos- 
sibilities along these lines and more acreage is being de- 
voted each year to agriculture and horticulture. 

There is no doubt but that the growing of citrus fruits 
will some day be one of the county’s greatest imdustries. 
In the lower part of the county at an elevation of 300 
to 700 feet there is a reach of territory, about ten miles 
wide and stretching across the county from north to 
south, a distance of about 30 miles, where no orange tree 
has been planted that has not grown and thriven won- 
derfully, bearing a golden harvest that is unexcelled for 
size and flavor. It is well known that at this elevation 
oranges do better and are less subject to climatic changes 
than in the lower valleys. Here they are above the frost 
belt and below the snow line. This is at practically the 
same elevation as, and is a continuation of, the Sierra 
foothill belt that grows such marvelous crops of oranges 
at Oroville to the north, and Porterville to the south. 
Oranges today are growing with remarkable success near 
Hornitos, in the Cathey Valley, and in the White Rock 
region in this county. They require irrigation, but not 
so much as in many citrus regions of California because 
Mariposa is exceptionally favored in the matter of rain- 
fall. Furthermore, as has been shown, such irrigation 
as may be necessary is comparatively easy of accom- 
plishment in one form or another because of the num- 
ber of streams, the multiplicity of springs susceptible 
of further development and the feasibility of water pro- 
duction by pumping. Lemons, limes and pomelos can 
also be grown here, but oranges will some day surely be 
one of Mariposa’s leading crops. 
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In this same general region but extending a little 
higher into the hills are some of the oldest and finest fig 
trees in the State, bearing profusely. All varieties of 
grapes, the table, the raisin and the wine, find a natural 
home in these sunny hills and they can be raised much 
higher in the mountains. One of the finest olive or- 
chards in the State les between Mariposa and Hornitos ; 
another large olive orchard hes in Horse Shoe Bend 
on the Merced River. The olive is a long-lived tree and 
profitable. The pear is a good grower in this county, too 
little attention having been paid to it thus far. The 
Bartlett pear especially has proven to be a most prolific 
variety, raising from 300 to 800 boxes per acre. The 
pear also grows at a considerable altitude, gaining color 
and keeping qualities from the pure mountain air. Pear 
bhght is unknown. 

But the apple is Mariposa’s leader. 
beautifully colored apples in abundance prove Mari- 
posa’s claim to being one of the best apple counties in 
the State. The best apple regions lie at an altitude of 
2,000 to 4,000 feet and this variance in altitude permits 
of thousands of acres in numberless valleys being adapt- 
able to their growth. Some of the coast counties raise 
many apples but none of them equal the Mariposa moun- 
tain apple in flavor and staying qualities. No irrigation 
The winters supply plenty of rainfall and 


Great, luscious, 


is necessary. 
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the summers are dry, causing the fruit to ripen and color 
beautifully with an aroma and taste unsurpassed. The 
apple not only grows naturally here but it lives long; 
apple orchards 50 years old are still bearing abundantly. 

While apples grow all over the county, except in the 
most elevated regions, there is a district known as Jer- 
seydale which makes a specialty of their production. It 
consists of a succession of small valleys at an elevation 
of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, taking its name from its post- 
office. Although well up in the mountains and having 
no central town, it is filled with small, comfortable farms 
and orchards. The people raise other fruits, but the 
apple is king of the region. It is one of the prettiest 
sections of the county and one of the busiest during the 
apple harvest. It is difficult to say just what variety 
of apple is the favorite or does the best. 

In the matter of vegetables, Mariposa raises a con- 
siderable variety for her own people, demonstrating her 
possibilities, but ships but little out except potatoes. The 
Trish potato grows and yields exceedingly well and 
owing to the quality of the soil and the altitude her po- 
tatoes are wonderful keepers, standing long shipments 
without deterioration. 


DAIRYING OPPORTUNITIES 


Much hay is raised in the lower part of the county, 


CALIFORNIA’S WEALTH OF TIMBER LAND IS UNTOLD 
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it being estimated that 12,000 acres were cut to hay in 
1914. Alfalfa grows abundantly wherever there is irri- 
gation, but the hay mainly raised is oat or barley, with a 
sprinkling of wheat. The ordinary Indian field corn is 
a great producer. 

Corn, 11 to 12 feet high, grown entirely without irri- 
gation, is a common sight. Very little wheat is raised; 
barley, the great California horse feed, being most com- 
mon in the lower elevations. 

One of the remarkable features of the county is the 
native feed or grasses, there being no less than fifteen 
different classified varieties and all excellent stock feed. 

TIMBER 

Above the lower elevations the county is heavily 

wooded, thus adding to its climatic desirability and its 
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natural beauty. Throughout the center of the county, 
massive oaks abound while higher up are great forests of 
pine, spruce, fir and cedar. In the northwestern part 
of the county, just on the edge of the Yosemite National 
Park are thousands of acres of the finest pine timber, 
over 60 per cent being sugar pine, the best natural build- 
ing timber in the world. Immense logs from this forest 
are carried through the hills on freight cars, lowered into 
Merced Canyon on an 8,000-foot tramway and conveyed 
by the Yosemite Valley Railroad to Merced Falls, just 
over the county line, where they are manufactured into 
lumber at one of the largest plants on the Coast, having 
a capacity of 300,000 feet a day. Away off to the south 


stretch these illimitable virgin forests. 


MARIPOSA COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


S ti® © GKGREED, o bectore o aimcne aeenG 8 een aCe ene 1 
HCO MMLOMACTES hres Accra Sham ac echn oe SaaS ee ees blvela cee 4 
PAU ME OME BA CUCGURGD chs cy aucsacssc avers heck weds Carcets amg bees a 4 
MOM OME CT OS Set terre es Riis cian oi, 6 oS ies TS twee SES 21 
NOME Gm A CEOS tritgateiA nate ae apeucucre, aguetvieie seis qo'ete ows 97 
ME OMRLOM Ome CEES” feist a sia F en wetes misgeawiey teiel Sus ee oo res 15 
PAO OMMUOME OOM ACT CS cotta ce Siercreis sen pierges oi skepe.4see oie bicens orssee 101 
PAM OMUOMACEES Boe, clear va. wee deren mn assa ars ha wainend (ma rdieve a 51 
a OMG HOS MECN af OVCT meals tte matte ous Aon evades emt s)etaraysaie wuts 36 
IN) Ree rare S at woes a eat yallslansae ca anny dea acansiereesahenss 330 
Micon meta) ODM a eater nrttvnt asta w ave. aters shoe SueniAcce Sons 381 
Land and Farm Areas 
EVoprosdimate Wands -ACLES: Vices ae eee ayes are ee eee 936,320 
Meiners TN NOM) 055 cee cs ve sles Weis vis esis oct ee 206,059 
He miaMeLATMG et NGOO) cron slaaa stew ease descueveecsc 160,156 
fimprovedeland vin) farms,in L910) 2.0... .c.ce eae e es 37,017 
improved land in farms in 1900 ....0.....5..ese ens 14,003 
nea CMe MehARINS: | ta eteucle shd-saustoriie Ss «ine oles wie leis 6 85,150 
Mera ummm pTOVEd MAN) 32 cv vc sregiere ce ss eave re ois oie eal 83,892 
Value of All Farm Property 
“Vpeill WeyatiGecaital TROD race chee eaters ene Rene nee ee $2,829,235 
ea SiN WT ROP 1,328,151 
ieormcenunimceredse: 1900-1910... cece cece as nas 113.0 
MERC MRUTMEIOI OMe eatie sea tals Sieh e x eaelcl maonleeia s ncsiaus are 1,817,100 
POP IMMBTLIMEL OO peers eee n ys cattails yaya sla Giese sales wits es 752,090 
huillalinaes) ales SISA ERS Seer call emer CIC ane Se nen Sn eee 276,180 
ei SRB RO OO eiers eas eisistaicimieieisistle spare ena ie loa wla s 207,640 
implements and machinery in 1910) 2.22.22... .ee cee 79,403 
implements and machinery in 1900 .......0.4....... 59,960 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 ......... 656,552 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900........... 308,461 
Cattle*— Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
AP URAC OVO MEN EE eae eels architec rn cusnelicw aos sop bnw terete 905 
RO OTM OW. SREP ter etn ene fac sdear es aire leauahas ers et fo.) Sinus) phan wie altace 7,477 
Beceem MN CULCT Setay- Pate) gy et susie) elecs) suarells ss[etsnoraye ate oianste. 8 1,602 
(CRUISES 5 6 6-8 fe eso oe go Sen Re eae een 2,115 
weariiaoesteers and DUS 26. ecm cis ne meee me 1,683 
SO aormotcerse aNd. MUNG olin tie bre wveiencloet eye ee oe 2,876 
MING ieOl Meet aie Fe cler sce ptiis io. cengl ajeusnyle so slew eis ots avs) ape @rbie te 16,658 
Seal CMME OR YETI sce oy 38S ecco het ais & o anessve vere bg wGhS & * $370,521 
Horses— 
Mie ROME DOTS CSUN a tone. cietisfe\te sans sievt o's skeie Siste @ ove ha wie 1,896 
BY Gere NDA OMECONUS wiaike.1 2/0 ioyote tn aol olsleskets eters bien cise sce ole + 218 
rE COlUS: Toe Biol ocie cerca mnie Sete ereeG are niceers clean 126 
“TGIREIL ga eaGhOnNCl CPC OR RCRCRORGI ORCL TRIER nin Ea Ieee 2,240 
RUE COMMUNES NTR TVS iets OU. 2 smhacdls tick bs cists wo + Sueyelsmeher sie Gite $182,986 
Mules— 
Mesa eT MEMENUU TNCs tan tera Pesce Aroec se Mas salieis teens ee ierjens iw 8 voice ac Nes 201 
Ree NTO MC OES tae cleus Lvctanaters. ales wi vtes 4 ate Fuad ee wes 46 
SIT OMECONCS MM chr ora eva. 's cin wey cvs viele le tet Biss 49 
LORE GUS RES ce OR ERP a aE nT Oa 296 
WIS hs kos Cr OU aoe Ce, eee $30,565 
Asses and burros— 
MNO CUMIN eda 8 hein faba io, 202) chet sNeel's! cigoh ane eee oie le) ger wieilere 83 
NUBUNNG a a Ug Oetinne, OEE EL eRe ee $10,183 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 


Swine— 
IEE AVOREY VOLS oS 5.5 en Od 5 Bcc oe PE ROO.O-G OG OLE ORE n sia 6,160 
PLU CUPS Se pore eer un hee mysesic fetes meena teens pout aneeceal 2,722 
Mota ee ein exes noir Mrmr sere Cacion ere ates oe Oise $46,704 
Sheep— 
AMIS CC WeSe ANG WETNCTS sya startet erate cl siedsr Taide 877 
PS) OMMONAS Tat sh heen. oct reo c eb EOI Giomahe oioaen An Otis 304 
ANGOREM, “0 cub B00 o80 0.0 Gal 0.6 Ole 6 or runs me cope taneeo comemeneec 1,181 
NET NCE tem ce ocedlsunlet CH yan ales Oech Reamer RED Ree eee $4,409 
Goats— 
INAUUEM ONE) Sar 6 tombe: osCaro nse ean RONEN Gateino foo nerpe meet Reread 931 
WRG ey Sa ek ae NAN, ce Es ara Asta 7 aR? lng 9 Ca hs A iar $2,365 
Total value all domestic animals................. $647,733 
Poultry and bees— 
IP OudiiniaeOue CHIU loli 506 etcomomootan Hr o.e od otome a 12,217 
AimhiColensrtocny cin aan Rte cite mrenencense tt anne tc ratitegta et $8,668 
CWolOMIES OFM COS: ses x crete cers ae tr cra yote iss on osesileh saan seateepse setts 34 
AV EVIED es Se cg Beet ecomten, ecmo itty areca eRe eae IS OOS Ts On RSD EOE $151 
Description IER RS: Acres Bushels 
LOLOL cones chotinie © n crptnia acheter COPA Opehe ee aerar 174 2,330 
Oa eM a ae Ata CoP Ree es bends t ottraar ee 55 1,100 
WW Cah marten tense able ars) «le veuereos a1 Gore cueeneusieuthalss © 124 1,298 
IBEW AIC En mig e1x0 DIG 0 O10 RINE OER a ng Cee noc 1,434 19,130 
Dmyre db ley ean Siaspien. wert tastsis tera sucdsteye ayata oper et anc 62 409 
2OLABOCS supra, Meters asus a Fist eusha eens celeron or kth 76 8,537 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
AibrNG LR LEW ONG) as cocina Gomone as Co.cc Bono 65 100 
Timothy an declover mare diverse ha ciate 29 34 
ClOVGTe BON Maer sae ole) cus eters aire reese Uecenetad esiemels 25 6 
JENS METTEREA ES Rolo niSie.ta, tonommosnth ier teal eee een ears ee 28 on 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 177 223 
Wald salt Or prairleOrasses sie arr a) ucaans 685 659 
Ca TNO) Cy HOLE 6 4 neg Go no On Dona bIORe sco 20's 5,472 4,884 
ANID QUIET NT ZUNE! HOMER. 6 ooo bop op be onb0beC 40 46 
DO all Geckaraeeacrrorereicieh he char stcten kay aoke Ulntays/tcidienses 6,521 6,049 
Poultry products— 
IRON SAWECUL ATM Oe Gaon oooh OOOos HAcone ego 19,583 
IDEAS) FOROOWKENGL, COVCHES 5 5.08 6000 oun coe ocunsomou aces 49,728 
Value poultry and eggs produced.................. $28,844 
Honey and wax— 
Hone ya producedis pounds warranties ese: eetaicter. 300 
NV arse OGUCS dys OUMGS Mer eeatverteRelate Pati t-rreernet- atte = 25 
Value of honey and wax produced.................. $51 
Wool— 
WOOL MERC INOAN pg oooecooueoodsoBapouer ou asoees 855 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn................. 154 
Value wool and mohair produced................... $376 
Special crops— 
OLA OCS aA CEES wereeeelor Fale cnelene Anche Tieton tare se nereisieiace tan fe 76 
PAUIFobnermve Teta OS stal CLES ncmeetriyaitateomatereta etait sieht 193 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
INUOUCES 6.0 0.0.06 0.0.0.0. Ow Od PUTO ULB Bite Eicon Otc wae Oehe aoe 16,001 
ING AKON, 1S cords o nite igo holy Cea ran FDI ROIOA Se ORC ce Or eae 233 
CHGrriesiva dam teeter ape cl aie ee Serene tages Ocala tie yb Sos 120 
Ipeachectan dene charles reat ogee sensi eer d ons st 1,618 
LECEG AS | Sicha. G1a'o Oxi OO D Ol 1 PILLOW Choro SCD e FLO Ga Oe eee TOL 
TENA OMNOS BAG TONUWINE 65 soln opie 5 0 eon Foe Coe mnOIae ones 762 
VOB 5.5 aac. ho GO OSES AHieto Bon B Hees soy tho eecras aes 19,461 
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Tropical fruits— Bemetees 
POUS Ss rs on. ae eevee mcs toate muses sake Uae euae ae ener ae 461 
HG CTNONS Te Gwent voces han Meppeh ane ee ete Oc 35 
OPENS OS cits cares ee Aes nore Se OP Rtn rs eee 1,169 
ROME] OSY cvocchice sentva svete cand Pee Nok ey ren en ace Seon al 
OUI 6S: charts C72. deerctas eae ieeevevenyo eters ee eee Reeanere 2,711 

2 Ne) eT epee rhb era, reas oie otc, eM fe Acct eee. A 4,378 

Grapevines— 

INumiber ain’ bearing soca seek eat eta eee ees 28,647 

Small fruits— 

Sirawbernes: acres, jae oe oes ee Oe See eine 1 
Blackberries and dewherries, acres.................. 2 
AN SO thers): ACTOS cree ay chery arene ee ae ae ee 4 
otal’ x chc sect etiats accsbtors chaste Stat Meck oot Sere oan eee eae 7 

Nf 

Nuts— Sous: 
PLM ODS! vate arc yep Rae see arse eo ekaey Sy Se ccey arg aera ree: reo 159 
Wiel lMtits) % prec et teen autretiapere mice oe trace teeter ee Syl 

Ota Thr. ocoRgs Ses. cco ee phen eawars-e eee et uns me Tea eoecae 262 
MERCED 
Date of creation, 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,995 sq. miles Population.. 8,085 9,215 15,148 
County seat...Merced (city) Population.. 2,009 1,969 3,102 
Population per square mile, 7.6 


Highest Lowest 
106 26 


Elevation 
Rainfall 


173 feet 
14.72 inches 


Temperature (1914)... 
Snow 


Almost in the center of the State and a little north 
of the center of the San Joaquin Valley, lies the county 
of Merced, extending from the lower foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains on the east to the summit of 
the easternmost ridge of the Coast Range on the west. 

The county seat is located at the city of Merced, a 
growing town of 5,000 inhabitants, located about the 
center of the eastern half of the county. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND SOIL 
With the exception of a few low, rolling hills in its 
eastern confines and about four hundred square miles 


of similar but more elevated hills in the Coast 
Range lying in the west, the county is almost 
level. The San Joaquin River flows through the county 


in a northerly direction, dividing it into two nearly equal 
parts, The Merced River rising in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, flows through the world-known Yosemite 
Valley, traverses the eastern half of the county in a 
westerly direction and empties into the San Joaquin. 
Three smaller streams have the same general courses and 
outlets south of the Merced, while on the west side of 
the county, three small creeks bring much winter water 
into the county from the Coast Range. As the average 
annual rainfall of Merced is twelve inches, the county is 
as well watered from natural causes as any county in 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

Nearly all the 1,280,000 acres in the county are cul- 
tivable and the greater part of the balance furnish stock 
pasturage during a portion of the year. The U.S. cen- 
sus says that 91 per cent of Merced’s acreage is ‘‘land in 
farms’’ which is a remarkably high percentage of this 
nature. Centuries of granite erosion in the mountains 
and the carrying capacity of the streams have produced 
a deep, rich, loamy soil that is fertile in the highest de- 
gree. The soil varies in texture, being lighter and more 
friable in the northern portion of the county and shad- 
ing off to a heavier, darker loam in the soil but it is nearly 
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Irrigation 


Number of farms arrigated ans 1909223 say. 56 
Acres: irrigated. any 1909 Rss pme strats leita) epee 376 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910.. 546 
Acreagenincludedsin pLojecuss arises tele ere aco 767 
Maimiditehes) enim bers ean) sree raat eee 49 
Teng th, miles) ss cryac secs conve siete seiko ee eee 21 
Pumped, wells; number. creo. erie eheh eee 2 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910...... $13,440 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 

of arrigating am: VOU aces socio elk eset oie ice een 24.62 

Mineral Production wm 1913 

Substance Amount Value 
Copper, Poumds: wpqei/newiens wis ssss hetehap eee acer 416,031 $64,485 
Gold’. Bake ton sae ask opacias See Bae Gee ee 171,034 
Silvers at-syosc oand ae mend sis Se ease whee eee 7,430 
Other camera gehen cee tle ks oh ae ee 3,130 

Motally Qiacidos kee dah oe bee diss ee ate ee eee $246,079 
Number oi aineral Sprin is ).4-)0s ia eee ee ee ee 4 
COUNTY 


April 19, 1855. 

all deep and remarkably fertile, the variance in the soil 
but serving to increase the diversity of product which is 
one of the most important characteristics of the county. 


IRRIGATION A FACTOR 


Nowhere in the world has artificial irrigation reached 
a higher stage of development than in the San Joaquin 
Valley and in no part of the valley have its benefits been 
more fully exemplified than in Merced County. Four 
large gravity irrigation systems are today irrigating up- 
wards of 150,000 acres of land in the county and such 
arrangements are now being made that within a reason- 
able period of time, gravity irrigation will doubtless be 
largely increased through formation of new systems or 
extension of those existing. 

Furthermore, throughout the greater portion of the 
county, an inexhaustible supply of water is found at a 
reasonable distance below the surface and irrigation by 
pumping is growing in favor, the power being supplied 
by electricity or gasoline. When irrigation was first in- 
troduced into California, it encountered some prejudice 
but experience showed that the only evils resultant upon 
its use were because of the faults of the irrigator and 
not of the water. Time has corrected these few faults 
and today there is no prejudice because it has been amply 
proven that proper irrigation, in a land where rain falls 
during half the year only, insures continuity of produe- 
tion and increases the yield and variety of crops, making 
the land more valuable and leading to subdivision of 
large tracts. 

DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS 

Merced County was once an immense pasture; later 
a great portion of its territory was devoted to grain 
growing ; then came irrigation and subsequent subdivision 
of many large farms. There is still much stock-raising 
and grain is grown in abundance, but where irrigation is 
practiced small farms are the rule and fruit-growing, 
vegetable-raising and dairying reign supreme. The 
county is not dependent upon the returns from one or 
two varieties of produce. On the contrary, its various 
crops maturing throughout the year, the income of its 
rural population is distributed accordingly. The fertility 
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INLAND WATERWAYS—GREAT AVENUES OF TRADE 


of its soil and the variety of its product is illustrated by 
the fact that figures from the various county shipping 
points show that in the matter of fruits, the county 
shipped about fifteen different varieties during the year 
in commercial quantities. The leading fruit is the grape, 
with peaches second, and figs third. Nearly 6,000 acres 
are devoted to grapes; bearing peach trees number 
260,000 and 390,000 more will be in bearing within two 
or three years. It has been demonstrated that Merced 
County soil is naturally adapted to the raising of the 
finest Asiatic figs and 45,000 trees are now growing. 

The leading vegetable is the sweet potato, Merced 
raising more than any other community in the world; 
over 21,500,000 pounds being shipped last year from 
approximately 2,800 acres. The second vegetable in 
production is the tomato; egg plants grow profusely and 
bring high prices. Other vegetables annually shipped to 
market are thousands of pounds each of at least ten dif- 
ferent varieties. Merced County vegetables are well 
Inown as among the earliest in the State and their sale 
prices range accordingly. 

Fruit is destined to be Merced County’s great prod- 


uct. The fertile soil combined with irrigation causes 
trees and vines to grow rapidly and luxuriantly and to 
yield large, well-formed fruit in abundance, while the 
cloudless summer days ripen it perfectly, giving it in- 
comparable lustre, aroma and taste. Neighborhood ex- 
periences go far in determining a suitable crop for the 
land, and in addition, the agricultural department of 
the State University will analyze any soil an owner may 
send to it and give valuable advice as‘to what variety of 
crop it will best produce. The new comer who may have 
a preference for a particular crop should exercise the 
greatest care in selecting a soil fitted for that production, 
for otherwise he may meet with future disappointment. 

Grapes and peaches are the principal fruits raised 
in Merced County but it has been demonstrated that a 
great area in the county is especially adapted to the fig 
and the acreage devoted to its growth is being annually 
augmented. We raise the purple Mission fig, the white 
Adriatic and the famous Merced-Smyrna white fig, the 
latter especially meeting with highest market favor. 
The man who buys the right land in this county and 
plants figs makes no mistake, for California is practically 
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the only fig state in the Union; the average annual 
consumption of dried figs in the United States for the 
last ten years has been 12,100 tons, yet only about one- 
fourth of that amount is produced in California, about 
a million dollars worth being annually imported from 
Turkey. Figs are not mentioned in the University tables 
from which we have made extracts, but a special article 
in the circular states that averaging the good and poor 
seasons together, they may be expected to produce some- 
what as follows: Mission, 21% to 3% tons per acre; Adri- 
atic, 2 to 2% tons; Smyrna 1% to 2 tons; also that under 
present conditions the grower may receive from the 
packers, for the Mission two cents, for Adriatic three and 
a half cents, and for the Smyrna five to six cents per 
pound on a sweat-box basis. 

Another crop not mentioned in the University cir- 
cular and therefore meriting especial mention here be- 
cause it is our leading vegetable, is the sweet potato. 
Merced County is justly proud of its sweet potatoes for 
it raises more of them than any other similar community. 
Aside from our large home consumption, we shipped 
last year 21,500,000 pounds of ‘‘Merced Sweets’? which 
have a market name of their own and always meet with 
ready sale. The cost of planting, cultivating and har- 
vesting an acre of sweet potatoes runs from $25 to $30. 
Many yields are reported of 20,000 pounds to the acre 
but a very conservative estimate of the average yield is 
from 10,000 to 12,000 pounds. The average selling price 
is a cent a pound. It will be seen that the net return 
has reached $150 to $175 an acre, but a very low esti- 
mate gives $75 to $100 an acre. 

One of the profitable pursuits in this county is to- 
mato growing, almost 2,000,000 pounds being shipped 
last year. Merced County is exceptionally favored in 
this industry because its season is early. There is but 
one earlier district in the State and it is much farther 
from the great San Francisco market than Merced. Good 
prices are therefore the usual result. 

The egg plant is a splendid producer but requires 
considerable care and expense in raising. Five to six 
hundred dollars an acre is estimated as the annual cost 
of cultivating and harvesting but the vines continue 
producing from July to December and the gross sales 
have averaged from $1,000 to $1,200 per acre. 


DAIRYING 


Alfalfa is a sure money-maker. It will grow in abun- 
dance in almost every part of the county where water 
ean be artificially applied to the soil and many excellent 
stands of alfalfa have had no other water than the 
natural rainfall after the second year. An alfalfa grower 
has a great variety of choice in the matter of extending 
the ramifications of his business. He may cut and sell 
the hay alone, five or six crops a year, at a profit, or he 
can make more money by keeping a few good dairy cows, 
feeding solely on the alfalfa. There are two large cream- 
eries in the county, making thousands of pounds of but- 
ter; there is a cream pasteurizing plant shipping sweet 
cream to the San Francisco tables; in addition, every 
town, however small, has from one to half a dozen cream 
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receiving stations. Best of all, the dairymen get checks 
for their cream at least once a month, usually twice a 
month. The dairymen should always have calves to sell 
to the butcher and also hogs, because the hogs like alfalfa 
and use up his skimmed milk. 


POULTRY AND BEES 


A few swarms of bees yield rich returns in honey 
and beeswax. The bees of one of the most successful 
aplarists in the county have no other feed than his 
alfalfa blossoms. Chickens eat alfalfa and the insects 
in the field. Nearly every dairyman keeps a few chick- 
ens. He has poultry and eggs for his own table and 
although he may not go into the business extensively he 
can usually sell enough to the town stores to keep his 
family in groceries. 

However, the exclusive poultry business is profitable. 
There are many large poultry farms in the State and yet 
California imports thousands of dozens of eggs annually. 
There is no more ideal place in the State than Merced 
County for this business, because of its climate. One of 
our most successful growers estimates that in one year 
his hens cost him $1.50 each for feeding. The average 
number of eggs per hen was 155, which he sold at an 
average net rate of 29 cents per dozen, making the profit 
about $2 per hen for the year. Turkeys are also profit- 
able seven-months’ old birds being salable at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas for $2.50 to $4 apiece. The keep- 
ing of hens is especially recommended to the fruit 
grower, during the years he is waiting for his trees to 
come into commercial bearing. 

Other crops might be mentioned in this connection 
but enough has been said to show that the farmer, the 
horticulturist and the dairyman of this county can make 
money and they do make it. Nor need one have fear 
of the markets being overstocked. The cities of this 
State are growing by leaps and bounds and the people 
of these growing cities must be fed. For years the State 
has been importing and continues to import immense 
quantities of many of the products we have mentioned. 
Furthermore California must supply to the great arid 
region west of the Rockies many varieties of food which 
that territory can not grow. Our fruits are being shipped 
east at the rate of thousands of carloads a year and the 
Eastern market is continually widening. Do not fear 
over-production. 

Dairying is a most important industry. Alfalfa is 
grown in almost every region in the county, but mainly 
west of the San Joaquin River. The area devoted to 
this forage plant approximates 76,800 acres and the 
annual sale of milk, cream, butter and cheese, to say 
nothing of such by-products as hogs and ealves, is really 
enormous. 

When is added to the fruits, vegetables and dairy 
produce, the county’s annual market output of live and 
dressed beef and mutton, hogs, hay, barley, wheat, Egyp- 
tian and Indian corn, oats, rye, wool, honey, poultry 
and eggs, it will be patent to the most casual reader, that 
in fertility of soil and variety of product, Merced County 
is exceptionally favored. 
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Merced County is first among the fifty-eight counties 
of California in sweet potato product and first in its 
number of cattle; it is second in value of domestic ani- 
mals and second in quantity of butter fat sold. 

CLIMATE AND HEALTH 

Merced’s climate is equable which makes for health. 
The U. 8. Weather Bureau gives the following as its aver- 
age temperature: Winter, 49 deg.; spring, 61 deg.; sum- 
mer, 79 deg.; fall, 65 deg.; general average for the year, 
63 deg. Great extremes of heat or cold are unknown. 
There is an occasional light frost in the so-called ‘‘win- 
ter,’’ but no ice, sleet, nor snow. There are usually a 


MERCED COUNTY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


NORA PME MEACT.OS Mei re ce cs ok aves, Ga eR lelai ate ea SUA jeuti's al 
SOMME CUS MEM er lots 1o8e ahgucceyn ules sane sat be 86 
REE MEOMETC LCN arrays cars 6 aioe agi) Sie ayoee olelot a aye aiSyae late aie 213 
2) Gg) 49) SOREL As RENENe ein eee Cases Bee enaeecne net ia aa eae 694 
SIME OMEACLOS ME ean c aac cs Serie sae Grace cused due ehereUereney craleus tele 295 
UNM TCSMINIEAIEEN ETC Os eyelets xckeis vio wana tare ee. acd evs) ‘e vidoe vail vose, nel 165 
INGER O MOV CTCR ae ors eho sik ce go 9) bun ele eareveioul wivie eee 878 whee 46 
VORA OMA CKCS I ig cg cn eee See he ee ee eR aces 89 
SUS tay GO), CROTRSTES Se Mees ee eer et rr Carre 100 
Se OUMHNCHOGNANCINRONVCD 2) je ccc. ais te enemas mea vee © 167 

WAN Gs 128s MPM ee eet soa 8h se acco e elsrsderad a fattehentcensi an ws brwubta ea 6 1,856 

Tell ian, TOO) Seercte Sea eee Rao cn CinL ROL NCR Sicee ar eceerEetns 999 

Land and Farm Areas 

ENT ONO SAMIALC UAC sACTES .ccty cers cae sila vatican yes ny 1,276,800 
Mma eineharis: 1 1 OUO) accent ee cores ore ae ee 1,162,167 
iangemeutarms in 1900" .......% Alopci hers Pie CIC te A 1.702.967 
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few days in summer much warmer than the stated aver- 
age temperature but the heat is dry and any physician 
knows that a temperature of 100 degrees in a dry cli- 
mate is less oppressive and far more healthful than a 
temperature of 90 degrees in a humid atmosphere. Men 
work in Merced’s fields every summer day without fear 
of sunstroke. Our summer winds are salubrious, and 
agreeable, never rising to the fury of a tornado. Rains 
occur at intervals from October to April; with the ex- 
ception of an occasional sprinkle, no rain falls from May 
to September. 
be curiosities. 


Thunder and lightning are so rare as to 


SUMMARY 
improvedmland sin stannic eine! Oi 0) erarenstierrreriien crests 607,742 
Improved Tandsany farms, 1190 OM ierretetderletsiettetsse ree 613,376 
Wioodlandyinlatanmicume mista a tarkteterc ste tterelcoeers cree tee 49,818 
Cinco quumircooncele TEL A kaauwoagan davon onosennone 504,607 


Value of All Farm Property 


Motalevalties in ATO UO) cere cic, aateiete. nlasie cer pantece San cic le sets $49 520,913 
Total value in 1900 22,636,859 


iRer=centeancrease, el 90010 I eiremnrnstas sccu.reteysteraaletensterss 118.8 
[bainvel Sim PAL OW ON awacctvewavacserateyatorsyorer severest ee cus aust eae el eke 40,047,324 
[Ga di LO OOM orsotes simian nin eihaeiare saci oeleioie sce 18,449,650 
d Byrulkebiravers, Shay SMSO" 4 oy sarge rae oie tte, Chen Ge eee opae 2,338,587 
IBundGhrasai MCD 6 ac onancadonnes omens Ook ohuls bot 984,040 
Implements and machinery in 1910 ................. 804,625 
Implements and machinery in 1900 ......5....4.,:... 501,480 
Domestic¢ animals, poultry and bees in 1910 .......... 6,330,377 

A wancyecenes 2,701,689 


Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900 


*By an error the acreage was reported in 1900 as 1,702,967 instead of 


1.666.973. 


SEASIDE PLEASURES 
EVERY CALIFORNIAN MAY ENJOY 
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Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattlet— 
DANE COWS JG erete one gere say epels Gdee ool rey ouer tiene stale oem ara 19,678 
Other COWS site -e woe lone eee cleo eee 43,250 
Wearing” heikergr c.f oictonerseelseyeterel seen eeue eee cna sere 14,858 
Gales Bicecxess terete Soria) ones austeme ET ee ena EEE 14,625 
Viearlinoesteerssand lous Mev seeresety- piste ere re mena 11,036 
Otherssteersiard bulls saree eta tore ie etree: 34,767 
Totally cree: pesokertentatneustauswiswenata ei eeansls ques stot a oneyeeNereeeaNn 138,214 
VANE! hei se'scahann: stot ck undelete larete titel sere ie) simieneteenceay aeeale 1$4,343 845 
Horses— 
Mature ShOrsesy S.7-crerenepen-aeetere wae canon ovate ete acne 10,308 
Yearling colts) Water suscep eens senate oh) oR recetens 1,453 
SPTIMOMICOMis: «A taivers sep Revotrombers ore re Pacey eye ene 795 
MPotall jovcb acc, aces veetsare emotes cet ates afta. oe eet 12,556 
NU aaah an Oricon coe m Oe oo Odio oe e $1,063,537 
Mules— 
Maitires miles! sic55 sano ieee sas susie cic te¥o. oo aioe sraore tates ae 3,673 
VGA lin = COLTS MP crt acterscerseny steteete eta alteus ak kere onaog tate 198 
Sorin ACOs weercta rates ster cvsneneteen acitenovasbecinsnrty eashee anne 204 
oh Aen ee ein aren See make A Minicina meatier Bin 4,075 
NGM Serco dea Nimo po Se omer see coin Manado $482,209 
Asses and burros— 
Nam Or 52s ses Stevaneverts easdd suspee buchora) iss ioyelisyer) ste ers tetat etal Gis 107 
Niele te aes cimtmedetoesn cea Cocieehe rte Soe ane ue aE eR $17,432 
Swine— 
EMIS WER ER Beale Casco os noayoUsopoonpuD Hb oe 19,414 
SIONS ONLI Ge certo SON Ud Mad eb Og aS Dldehe aco 10,121 
ED Oba. bo ca cates ta fac keto Mer ore tariata ahtet a ietrers he rein eaters Geo eaRen aneis 29,535 
Wiel cetrascadssettvieransaevcteneysverener suena aracuatereu aon euaey Secues sy $185,474 
Sheep— , 
RAMS eWeSe aT Wie UNCIS water a tuen-mertiatnelatseis ities 28,044 
Syonaucre® EWM Ahn s eplomcd cid dou eocoR Oo mo DOs einoxn Ss 11,724 
Dota, sats temas ate nitets akaeuu Meanie ae reece, ae eae teas 39,768 
EMI wee are ecrecr heim ds Moo acre Maids bla Doon soso $152,708 
Goats— 
Number’ 21.4 cto acs cite eich ache eet c el tue three uronerens 5,246 
R271 aN oh Spore Ek nats = Cec eeerin Ao hiv aera $21,272 
Motalevalue allimdonvestic aninials er enretete ttre $6,266,477 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry a OLalllsKin Smarr tee eerie Cine eee ner 83,998 
Weal Oe teas o-Sre sere stiene ra re ec ae ee ROM en aie oe eames $51,943 
Colontess ots Deesiier mittee ioe tek teks eterno tena 4,072 
CLR cence Gino eieanin ein EAS 2 eras oh Sapo one aE $11,957 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
Olraite ery hats eats ie HER ee AO OO CUR OO Oto 1,877 52,778 
Cartier Ree tanicnt & coca sis avec erete eae Rete taas let ens ep eteaatt ts 19,843 338,041 
Wie abit ex neers a nae sedonsrevolesss.sechemslom hoster betopcuscres 10,399 115,938 
BEB ley: gsvrarte ec ict oracles oxsa a seScn teats cleregereeton ae tenes 88,145 2,009,531 
Kathir cornsand! amilo aMmarzes 4 ere ssc etelsiens 2,206 45,770 
Diy Cb. lee, an odadecmoou> nec btob sucess 523 5,839 
iPotatoess We gn, screed ater etter ate ae neers 246 18,882 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
AMINO CHOY Siosagdoenocotocedovccodee 5 fl 
Cilia HUG es co musodod db ooes ooonueONe 79 317 
APA Spaces octet Broeaot ie eae erecioeeaes 37,842 144,357 
Other tame and cultivated grasses’......... 784 689 
Wildtmisalty or praitie wOvaSSeCeae creer aeetnell 10,308 7,228 
(Cneanes Oy ARMY cokscocsuoooecvowacoonNS 19,751 20,293 
ATP ophers hawyavan GG hOra Seite cy svarearn Prete 148 453 
CRO GALL ec iaversasest ey casloecwee oe saree ticuemoustereeenes 68,917 173,335 
Poultry products— : 
Ine TAPE TINGE pono oso coaoes coon oRnoesde 136,305 
IDkegery HOON, COVEN y ocoepescacosc ob ooscodedes 454,115 
Value poultry and eggs produced ......-.......... $184,810 


Honey and wax— : 


Honey: produced poundstemasaen cance erect ae 204,098 
Wax (produced pounds gerry ece tie erie tee 3,150 
Value of honey and wax produced ...............- $10,993 
‘Wool— 
Wool} fleeces “shorny pace tess otis ere ae eee 46,908 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn................ 8,400 
Value wool and mohair produced................... $39,400 
Special Crops— 
Potatoes, acres kis acters ores ae ae ele eee 246 
Sweet spoLratoes, acresmitemers oi iemiaeclie eine eee 2,114 
mulPothersyevetables, wacChes anu te riser cerita 380 
Sugar beets; Acres Atanas deals ute sent ececiaths + ote eee 2 
Orchard fruits— Reatin eee 
DX) 9) 0 Cols Sa eR ey Ee Cac Ae rE err Part eae MERE eos: 9.0 0 941 
ASPUIC OTS ax sis. eisrs ale essay spat cocbate eee senet el speihene een) Aen 7,381 
CHEETIES oc, eras tee sto Neto were venti on ee eee 343 
Peaches and nectarinesin. .iseeqse ee rier rue eee 134,991 
PO atSiiat: s.ecok wavs one co Siniewteee aye alecmetcee, fe See ee 5,704 
IPmumes cand’ PLUMS! fst ayers oye yoceera ayelec aes 1s) eee 5,401 
ANS BAM ctideast shed uve aco) siya eudy aus shad stetiniseetuers: icy eho Re 162,761 
Tropical fruits— Héscae tee 
DBAS Becrssrcnane <asretehs here) era wimp omenersiesei recta Oa eee ee 9,837 
ISeMIONS). fi.2' seth cryaes yeh Slackelseae arias eo ee 209 
OPan esi 4s, spices cette oso tneae cece Aes ee 1,572 
POME]OS «6.4 Sei as aie eno nae emcee oe en Gee nae 11 
Olive S aia sd scsi eee Anacye tee inion, sein ae rere eee 6,981 
TOCA sole aieie elses eine Sto tie) aoa e sicker ee 18,610 
Grapevines— 
Number = 1m Vb¢arilig snoeomceremiaetts eieittan Cree 1,281,342 
Small fruits— 
Strawberries; ‘acres’ ..h, =.) toes ceciaeeie e ee 5 
Blackberries and dewherries, acres................. 21 
ANI COthers, (ACLOSs 5 weiss scwnsve sienna tices scree gn eRe 8 
Motels. ioeenssshsoayt s. aero ehGi ae chaste, Sane Ge ee ee 34 
Nuts— Bent ee 
ATMONAS, oc ats op mlopioias clerdar aerate ae eet ere 17,132 
POGANS! \cs,scrsuis eh alot aisle avo oI ecu ren er eee 31 
Weallmitts' seit nitrasit ieee einen aye ened aera ee eee 633 
TOG) 43 5.rs aes ore Sottsbarst shee ate ee Re ae 17,796 
Irrigation 
Number of farms irrigated in 1909.................. 1,417 
ING SubnMbee helm son soqcdanododacoso sennonsox 151,998 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 248,670 
Acreage imeluded an projects acecee ae serra eee eee 281,719 
Marin iditchess mum betir..1--1.ter-ie anit es enon ena eee 45 
Juengthy) miles’ eiacirs yale 4 ener ciel ates eels ae nome ee eae 261 
Ibateralls,. “mumiber':ivercserrs eke): Geet Aeleel sis ero eer eae 353 
Lienpiths miles atic caa) sour telsicieia dete seer aellyeteke ie eee 352 
Blowinowawella® enim berry .ctpenustasvecmeicmeewe tee eee 29 
Pumped wells, number......... ee orto cee © 78 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $3,748,211 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
OLurrigating ans LOl0 Me scr aileter eae 15.07 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
Copper spounds Wiseman oes eer cr esc ete 19,240 $2,982 
GOL easpeke eee sito seig te aie Siem uses eae Se ES ne ee 2,255 
Silver ea cise Meteo tek eee tote ea oe eee ee 92 
Stonesindustry 25 0..4 2 tlpereis oy ctie arta oer ee conte ces 30,000 
Torah senate Gia hacpo scotia oh eve e rn eh rents eee $35,329 


yIncludes animals, age or sex not specified. 
£Production. from dredging operation included in Stanislaus County. 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,448 sq. miles Population, 28,629 35,452 50,731 
County seat, Stockton (city) Population, 14,424 17,506 23,253 
Population per square mile, 35.0 


Assessed valuation of county, 1914-15, $60,638,988 
Highest Lowest 


102 = 330 


Be vablOue a scree 24 feet 
Jeena gu lle oremeevale 16.25 inches 


San Joaquin County les at the northern and lower 


Temperature (1914)... 
SNOW eer ee oie 


end of the San Joaquin (pronounced ‘‘Wah Keen’’) 
Valley. It occupies the center of the State east and 
west, and Stockton, the county seat, is nearly due east 
of the Golden Gate. The county has an average length of 
forty miles north and south with an average width 
of thirty miles. 
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RIVERS 


Two rivers—the Mokelumne and the Calaveras—flow 
into the county from the east, and a third—the Stanis- 
laus—fiows along the southern boundary. Crossing the 
county from east to west is the San Joaquin River, which 
draws the whole southern line of the main valley itself 
and receives the flow of the other rivers above mentioned. 
Nearly all the land is level and suited to agriculture. 


SOILS 


Along the rivers are rich sedimentary bottoms 
adapted to every type of agriculture. Much of this land 
had to be reclaimed but when completed this soil is as 
rich as that of any of the world. 

There are four types of soil in the county—the peat 
or river bottom land, the adobe, the sandy and the sedi- 
mentary loam. These types blend with one another 
and run together gradually so that with the many modi- 
fications there is a great difference between soils even on 
neighboring lands. 

The peat soils are rich and productive, used largely 
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for truck gardening. The adobe soils are very fertile, 
but more difficult of cultivation, used largely for the 
production of grain. 
ance of water. 
ductive. 


The sandy soils require an abund- 
They are easily worked and highly pro- 
They are lacking in strength and will not 
stand continuous annual cropping without fertilization. 
This type of soil is used in growing alfalfa and the rais- 
ing of hogs, chickens and in dairying. The sandy loam 
souls are considered the best on account of their pro- 
ductiveness and the ease with which they may be worked. 
It is on this type of soil that most of the valuable fruit 
orchards are to be found. 

Alkah and hardpan are found in some parts of the 
county and should be guarded against, although they 
are not detrimental over a very large area. 


IRRIGATION 


The lands of the county have been largely farmed 
without the help of water until within the last few 
years. The increased yields which has followed as a 


result of the appheation of water in certain parts has 


SUN-DRIED FRUIT—CALIFORNIA’S FAME 
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resulted in the boring of wells and the installation of 
pumping plants in all parts of the county. Two munici- 
pal water districts have been formed in the southeastern 
part and two private canal companies, one known as 
the Woodbridge District, and the other for the purpose 
of irrigating an area in the bottom lands just north 
of Tracy. The South San Joaquin Irrigation District, 
with headquarters at Manteca, has been formed. The 
water being supplied from the Stanislaus River. This 
district includes some 70,000 acres. Much improvement 
is going on here at the present time and a great deal 
of land is being placed under irrigation. In addition 
to the irrigation through canals and by private pump- 
ing plants another method obtains in the Delta Region. 
Here the land is sub-irrigated. 


CLIMATE 


The climate is well adapted to the different phases 
of farming. There are no marked changes between the 
night and day or winter and summer. The changes are 
mostly of a gradual nature. There are two seasons, the 
wet and the dry, or what is known as the rainy and the 
warm or growing season. Thunder showers and frost 
are rare. 

RAINFALL 


The rainfall varies in the different parts. On the 
west side, at Tracy, the average is about ten inches a 
year. At Lodi, in the northern part, the average is from 
eighteen to nineteen inches a year, and through the 
central part about sixteen inches. 


CROPS 


The crops of the county are of great variety and the 
returns equal to that of other favored portions of the 
State. 

Alfalfa produces the maximum crop under favorable 
conditions, as a result dairying, hogs and poultry raising 
are a very profitable industry. Beans, celery, asparagus, 
chicory, barley, wheat, rye, oats, onions, potatoes, toma- 
toes, grapes, peaches, apples, cherries, figs, watermelons, 
cantelopes, olives, oranges, apricots, plums, pears, al- 
monds and walnuts are quite extensively and profitably 
erown in the different sections. 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing of the county centers largely about 
the city of Stockton, the county seat. Stockton is excel- 
lently situated for factories of almost any kind, and 
particularly so for such factories as use raw materials 
from the farm or whose products are for use on the 
farm. In other parts of the county there are scattering 
establishments manufacturing various sorts of products. 

Stockton, the manufacturing center, is located at the 
point where railroad and water transportation come 
together, four transcontinental railroads competing for 
the business. The fact that the whole county has excel- 
lent transportation facilities and is situated in the center 
of the State, makes it apparent that this county will 
continue to be a leading manufacturing center. 
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FACTORIES 


Stockton has become a great center for the produc- 
tion of agricultural implements, traction and gas engines, 
irrigation plants, pumps, combined harvesters, dredgers, 
sheet metal and iron work. Large flour mills and cereal 
food manufactories are located here. In addition to the 
above, Stockton supports a large glass factory, a large 
foundry, a wool scouring plant, brick yards, planing 
mills, three creameries, a winery, a fruit cannery, a bean 
cannery, and several other similar industries. At Lodi 
is a large basket factory, several producers of irrigation 
pipes, a fruit juice factory, canneries, wineries and 
fruit packing houses. At Woodbridge a grape tartar 
factory, and near French Camp a factory for grinding 
and roasting chicory for the market, besides several 
other establishments in other parts of the county. 


HIGHWAYS 


Macadamized roads radiate in all directions from 
Stockton, reaching to all parts of the county as well as 
up and down the great interior valleys, and to the 
cities located around San Francisco Bay. Stockton is 
on the main line of the Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, 
Western Pacific railroads and the California Traction 
Company, Stockton Terminal and Eastern and Tide- 
water and Southern Electric lines. 

Stockton is one of the modern, up-to-date cities of 
the coast, with a population of about 40,000. Good 
schools of all grades, churches of all denominations, 
good electric lighting system with plenty of electric 
power at a low cost, fine streets, theatres, excellent hotels, 
a large Public Library, beautiful homes, grand auto- 
mobile boulevards, a progressive and prosperous people, 
make Stockton one of the attractive cities either for a 
home or for an investment. 


SCHOOLS 


The county has an excellent school system supporting 
eighty-nine grammar schools, four union high schools, 
besides a large and well equipped high school in the 
city of Stockton, a normal institute, two commercial 
schools, besides several parochial schools. 


CHURCHES 


Churches of all denominations are represented in 
the city of Stockton and in the different parts of the 
county, nearly every one supports large congregations 
and have beautiful church buildings. 


TOWNS 


There are many towns scattered throughout the 
county, either on the macadamized county highways or 
on the line of one or the other of the many railroads, 
Lodi being the largest town outside of Stockton, with 
a population of some 4,000. Tracy supports a popula- 
tion of over 2,000. 

A study of the statistical report which follows will 
show that San Joaquin County is one of the productive, 
prosperous counties of the State. 
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SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


MIMGOMLOMACTES OR roe mucus ote eye al cae kone or <ided arala abe chin aead 
END) @ QD OLS hes ear oe ae 
PRUE M E(k COS sy archer ocey oc avers tens: eevee vee eiavie asaie o.6l eqsnevels Semi. 
175 to 259 acres 
eaO ROMEO OMA CT OS ie a, 5) oye wists a: 565 vera 6 16. ob'm ack sap 26.16) a sah ent Si ene 


Total 


Land and Farm Areas 


ENP PLOMMALOMANG, ACTOS cies acc aeaielees ada ae naw viens 
Area NCCI rUIES pM ell OL OS Ses teace, sore) «ee eek Seeds ees tevernnyeces 
paw MDMmb ATES UM LOO sc sarrste tenets sic eoys-ove ds woe we de se 
imaprovecmuand.in farms qm 1910. 6.62. see ee eee woe 
iimprovedstand. im farms in 1900... 2.0... 5.00... cee ene 
Woodland in farms 


Value of All Farm Property 


GHMM AMO MMM LOMO reefers coe wee oa sess vaieles ves 
Total value in 1900 
Per cent increase 1900-1910 
Land in 1910 
Sera PmpUL TPM) eeerrecrs) faite aie pus avlsise dust svete ter ebavdie Roce soa aiee sees 
“Anolis, um IOWA Serr c eet aoe Gini omer n OinctGlce emi 
HES rl lg Oe OO Oisna ee erscckaars snjoio wate vrais ore ojo wtss oe: cuacnes cle 
dimplements and machinery in 1910>.5..0...2.55..5.. 
implements! and machinery in 1900.................. 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1900.......... 


Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle— 


Dairy cows 
Other cows 
Yearling heifers 
Calves 
Neat lmomeLeers TANG DUS 2 6 5 ct clisicue cunts sions eer enrol os 
(OUT CLECHE! Bie Al OnE 5 ogo > ob ape cuoauco none come 


aitaiceiynlsihei\s\ici's|<\je 1s) 6) ee 2) sf 0) vip 0’ 0) elm is » » p(s © \p\s 69, [6 6° 6 .0\'e 


Horses* 
Mature horses 
Yearling colts 
Spring colts 


Mules— 
Mature mules 
Yearling colts 
Spring colts 


Asses and burros— 
Number 
Value 


Swine— 
Mature hogs 
Spring pigs 


Sheep— 
icamisrmowes eal) WELMETS... 6 ele sce cee vee eee ae 
Spring lambs 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 


) 
204 
531 
DL 


926,720 
763,048 
751,065 
611,762 
652,923 

35,387 
115,899 


$67,286,628 
31,218,424 
115.5 
55,909,884 
25,769,590 
5,675,665 


11,904 
6,861 
3,636 
4,960 
1,937 
1,998 

31,296 

$874,834 


20,942 


3,530 
$482,560 


62 
$16,760 


13,473 
9,981 
23,454 
$143,626 


14,807 
10,012 


24,819 
$83,771 
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Goats— 
NT anin  G ty means cotincs eueses ee ree ten ancy entender cyer's. cee ae 260 
WENGE ee. lio cra ci ora aris chine he enon oes acre RCE De ae $728 
Total value all domestic animals................. $3,850,155 
Poultry and bees— 
POulir yc Otral lucia dsm mean tepenert cists ec coeteitereiate eee eo 175,456 
WBN CE aloe Saath cease Dalry Ok een eee ae Ene SE UE eM ee id, $101,710 
WolontesvORi ees iaracmacesn resists se stcoea soto a suche onersmerte 3,014 
LVAEUINIG Bey tye, eRe ta eu teste yectat- cele oRe are pelreesl oye tae eligi cee $8,161 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
OLSEN, S hinccthoed Moc oa BO OCG aca cr ame 2,547 57,028 
Oats iit acts dr itch airs Na aessuslertre ERs 23,208 396,661 
Win Caltifeerareteweteschenateceesrcners 5 fice tlcncue cose eicreeease ots 24,786 310,587 
WB ATG yeas Fac coed cctias Smuaie steers areiccals cleteudievevatoketone 125,114 3,827,187 
ItepiaeD (conan, Cuixal sail WENO won been Sooo 2,968 32,786 
Dryeedible beans ®t cas vacate ne jor sca stacalls 13,954 352,157 
IZOUAIOGE! ooo oD Ooooh Ss Oe toms On bo UdOdo me medaoesac 21,313 4,279,395 
Hay and forage— ‘Acres Tons 
Mumothys and cloversmixedi rjc sree aor 190 320 
Wlovergalome fer trecay sis is, sioloteteneten ett etna ahe.s 70 352 
PANT LOBES sspen Popa acy cance eas EAA mi ants eaces tase eters e 8,805 36,859 
Other tame and cultivated grasses ......... 3,633 3,976 
Wald, salt, or prairie gragses................ 10,248 12,286 
Graimacui SLeeMeyacr cient traders crn tre tee 80,851 119,032 
Alopher ha wa and: Oa Gee crete ane < Wn) 1,624 
MOGAIT asaverets section ne Hiabie ele eye ne eile snare 104,916 174,448 
Poultry produets— 
Poultrype Palseds MUN Delete co mtermtecesters momen creer 212,434 
Heoss produceds dozenitmmcck sie cuttin tesco aso 955,501 
Value poultry and-eggs produced. ......-.6.5.-5>-- $337,417 
Honey and wax— 
EON ey PrOocUced poll dsmer ere errerittnne tener irene te 104,645 
Niaxaproguced spo UNOS arc teanrcraricy e-feeher ta: itaten seen. 3,459 
Value of honey and wax produced.................. $6,565 
Wool— 
Wicolmtleecagushonnl non cena toc toon cerae nie amare 20,477 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn................. 37 
Value of wool and mohair produced................ $14,114 
Special Crops— 
TRO CATOOS; ACTOS Me ccsccteite enanotots ia) tay vidnalisdsunashet oye alle laliats leas «vege ere 21,313 
Sweet spotatoestnacres sa mcretye ceeeica aise darn racr ares 19 
ANIL OAS VEAARIOES, GHEE sob co oooMooccDounuonunT 6,728 
SIDS NE KOO EMO! S cdo coe dosdcedabnou on Suen gags 132 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
INTIS 6 Ss Seo oe vce oo da bnico Tod Den tic 6 tose 5,053 
ANDMOOWS co bobadoondenchocowpa rau cbonoEdopos doeE 53,007 
Cherries Aeneas of acne do hos) sy Sous ols tatrersiare Seether e Bees 21,590 
Peachestand: Mectarin 6S. stisroid ie stile sistenayene eee tenenes-r= 185,073 
CATS ae Peres hous ete et ecPons makers casey av ania c-tolicaeaeeialavens 13,664 
IPTG ANE) VOM ye ce soo dno nenesensucuoooonaauoe 83,641 
NING Gall Pa mies Meyda aeons okpocaves ele ote ssoue ack orator ees teiiaueye 362,028 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
IME) 6.6 b opine 0 buen OU. OHNO coo OIE OOOO 00D DOO DOOR 4,037 
MISSIN OTIS Mee rereru seat ieee eect cns terWen Susans Get are Neronerer ater 75 
ORME od eobaasoos oan donpoos ob MoH Dh oou ao amdue 1,950 
Pore] OSgmene hres eae nerd rele ea casholen ase Heer savor Naeem aki 2 
QUIRES ash aicuiecs ete MOR Dee ARH CDs obi Oe ecto ara ee 19,998 
ARGH ab ainsq-atenakc eo nar eRes OG eee. Dae Cue CeCe RNS, ae ate 26,062 
Grapevines— 
INiouaa OP TN, OEP RMINS. 35 oon ecg pompaomoonoe our oa ee 13,371,794 
Small fruits— 
Strawberrles@acnesi amare c die caiman mre wee ties sss 33 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres................- 31 
AUothors wa cresamcnithacsere tite iausicmtacstr shakers s louses exe 28 
OUI 6.9 GBiGso toe, Bro ct on coer ee eOareno MC Ear CRO Omi GiGR a narciceeaae 92 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
INOONIS- poorecs poonmoOeTdeecooM cons o OO bomeatoon 97,024 
TR CXCEMER (5 Lid Slaton. 8 a Hace COM POET CdO Didi DO Iga On EIEN 6 
(Wiel sehen ae deseo irre iatels oct ncuntie fel leteder cha eons eia > 2,455 
TO Soa oseteadhan kha gue oe 6 oo pmoU sands odeau 99,485 
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SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


Irrigation 

INUMper Ole LaTmssiiricaveds im 90 OP riererrett renee 1,452 
MO Gata Olan, WN). oan cenomodoodoeunbsongenaec 59,811 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910. 77,083 
Acreage nel uded! 1) PT OJECUS yapeereterteeiet ole eoenatereieisi er eters 173,563 
Mam) ditches emiumMio Gr ary-esarusncker ss en ei a aetey are tney acer 298 
1G ead em dill scien nes Seterors Rupass Seow a Opie Ie HAT DoH omen Oe 308 
Jnaterals number cee caseeese: ety reer cy stir steer hier 49 
IG Graken HIMES os Oman oUaAD oD Dog CoUObOOUBG OD DDUDDOCO 192 
Pumpedtawells smile rears acne men wera eterna et et eevee eRen 1,618 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910...... $1,689,720 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 

21.92 


Orb tugateennuverehe IONS ooognanne np aon odacdoos aguM 


Mineral Production in 1913 


Substance Amount Value 
Brickss Thousan des.ramtenten erates tase ee eee 6,314 $ 73,768 
Clay, 2) CONS! {nace tart een ar on rate oR 1,494 18,522 
Naturalegas thousand arts ett el-ret herein 142,730 67,967 
Sand- Glass! CONS Macnee seed me wot -c aan eee 3,000 4,000 
Stone “Imdustry «stesso eee sietee cies Greta ae 900 

Motels, sai. ghee siete crbesss signe} sels ees he. er $165,157 


*High-grade fire clay. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY 


Date of creation, April 1, 1854. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,450 sq. miles Population.. 10,040 9,550 22,522 
County seat..Modesto (city) Population... 2,402 2,024 4,034 


Population per square mile, 15.5 

Oakdale (Station) : 
Elevation....... 156 feet 
INP OME pagan oe 16.78 inches 


Highest Lowest 
104 429 


Temperature (1914)... 
SMO Wisc arenes oe eaten 

‘““What is this Stanislaus County, of which we are 
hearing so much, and yet in a vague and contradictory 
way ?’’ asks the man from Missouri. That is the ques- 
tion which we shall try to answer as plainly and frankly 
as possible, and leaving much unsaid. Stanislaus County 
is a fruit land—witness her 250,000 orchard trees (1910). 
It is a vine land, as testified by her two million vines. 
The abundant grain crops of this present year, 1914, 
upwards of two millon sacks, show that Stanislaus is 
equal to any of the counties of the Mississippi Valley 
as a grain country. A million tons of hay, dotting the 
landscape with stacks as big as Pennsylvania barns, dem- 
onstrate her capacity for hay production, and her thirty 
thousand or more dairy cows, mostly grades and thor- 
oughbreds, feeding on a hundred thousand acres of al- 
falfa, show that Stanislaus must be a great dairy country. 

A GREAT DAIRY COUNTRY 

Dairying is, probably, in a greater degree than any 
other branch of husbandry, the basis of agricultural pros- 
perity, and in a wider sense, the foundation of the gen- 
eral welfare. Dairying improves the land, increases crops 
of all kinds, multiplies population of the most indus- 
trious and thrifty class, piles up bank accounts, fosters 
commercial business and encourages improved trans- 
portation, invites intelligent white settlement, and in 
every way tends to the building up and development of 
the community. 

We will show our inquiring friends in distant states 
that Stanislaus County is pre-eminently a great dairy 
country, and while also a region of wonderfully varied 
and diversified agriculture, in grain, fruits and vege- 
tables, and in livestock of all kinds, it is above all things 
else, a dairy land which, with the aid of her great pub- 
he irrigation systems (which make this county unique 
in California), her fertile soil and her great number of 
small farmers from the east, north and south, has at- 
tained the position of the leading dairy county on the 
Pacific Coast, a position which all conditions indicate 
will be permanent. 

“Since the introduction of irrigation, the price of 


land has advanced sharply, but the best land is still ob- 
tainable at a low price, and considering the quality of 
soul, low cost of water, great diversity of crops, and ad- 
vantages of close markets, proabably no other area of 
equal size in the entire West offers greater attractions 
to the prospective settler than does this.’? (Department 
of Agriculture Soil Survey of the Modesto-Turlock Area, 
1908.) 
IT IS NO DREAM 


The reality is wonderful enough. It is no dream. 
‘““The San Joaquin Valley,’’ says William Allen White, 
of Kansas, ‘‘is the most productive valley in the world.’’ 
Stanislaus County has more alfalfa, more dairies, more 
thoroughbred stock, and makes more butter—high- 
grade, creamery butter—than any other county in Cal- 
fornia—almost more than any two counties, in facet. This 
in itself testifies to the general prosperity and produc- 
tiveness of the country and its desirability for residence 
and business, and as Stanislaus is the acknowledged ban- 
ner county in the dairy industry on the Coast, it is proper 
to make this the leading topic of this little preachment 
on life as it is actually lived in California. 


A LOOK AT THE COUNTRY 


Let us look at the country, and consider why it is 
a good dairy country, and why it is a good country for 
livestock, fruit and other branches of agriculture as 
well as dairying. If I were a dairyman looking for a 
location somewhere between the two oceans I would look 
for a mild climate, good water and drainage, good mar- 
kets and transporation, and a fairly productive soil. I 
have put soil fertility last, because the good farmer can 
generally make his soil to suit himself. All these condi- 
tions, plus an unusually productive soil, are to be found 
in Stanislaus County, California. 


LOCATION AND EXTENT 


Situated in the great San Joaquin Valley within a 
hundred miles of San Francisco Bay, Stanislaus County 
is 1,450 square miles in extent, or 236 square miles larger 
than the state of Rhode Island. Of its 951,000 acres the 
greater part is arable and about half is capable of irri- 
gation. The valley floor, between the Sierra Nevada on 
the east and the Coast Range on the west, slopes gently 
toward the San Joaquin River, which flows northwesterly 
through the western side of the county. 
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STANISLAUS COUNTY SUMMARY 


‘ Number of Farms Classified by Size MG ayy a irF ON rere acheter crew eases cdegerinrcy eae. cie ee eerste ore 35,324,743 
Under 3 acres [Ogelbanc) amis OOO) mpi a wee ne tyand sspeanten ss aver sco Soxcieeee aie 13,674,850 
21g D QMS ae een eae 153 Buildings in UNO cagesodedodoomodnes sponeireratons, va naene 3,320,475 
10 to 19 acres 319 Buildings in 1900... weeeee enone 1,237,900 
20 to 49 acres 1,046 Implements and machinery In 1910................... 820,079 
50 to 99 acres A499 implements and machinery im! 1900002025. .2.4.. - 537,280 
100 to 174 acres 392 Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 4,323,090 
175 to 259 acres g3 Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 1,581,920 
raed as a re Cattle*— Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
1,000 acres and over....... Mherer rere Piss Michemmarene rot ete 175 Dairy cows 20,678 
penn SET od Other cows 9,047 
Weed PR ce coe) hei Spars pig eh LNA ols npehacly ado geile 2,687 Yearling heifers 5,294 
Total in 1900 951 (OPIRGESE (oc Sicpec. ain wiekert os On terre Ui inena inte one Tete Ce 5 7,252 
Land and Farm Areas Yearling steers and bulls 2,922 
Approximate land, acres..........-0....e0eeeeceecees 928,000 Otherssteers and bullstraar caters eetin a etee een etws 3,765 
Land in farms in 1910 649,392 Ee Pape oee APrad eos ey PENT hen teak eee ee 48,958 
Land in farms in 1900... 830,692 SIRT Pd gta Ngo RP nO a a ee er *1,728,698 
lnprovedwand in farms in 1910. 6... ec ee ee es D2 SO Srrorses 
Improved land iliay Seen aE NAOTY, OL eis bis. digitata en cree 622,700 INCRE ORR OTSOn mee ee eee ee ar cer tee aerial nk we 11,818 
Woodland FNMA EUS meee ae haven scsi csarsteh aval earths, aie amy etecansawens ce 18,7 56 Weanling “coltewa tari cee ni uavicmehs Mch wee icles 1,120 
Pliner proved 1AM. a. sacs at ee ees eee 118,447 Spring colts 619 
Value of All Farm Property SES 
oralervme ONO! os es $43,787,887 = ay Sed 
Total value in 1900 17,031,950 $1,555,290 


iperscenpammercase: LOD0-V9TO. 4 ccc carers ere es adie ec ewes Sess 


es 


= 
a. 


OS BD. 


OIL FIELDS—ANNUAL OUTPUT $50,000,000 
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STANISLAUS COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded. 


Special erops— 


Potatoes, Cres vj. rte ce age ees ake Ge Oe ees ee 207 
SWeetypOUatOes, ACLESare seuss a cieciercr ae eee 1,647 
All-otheravegetablesacress mye sie icra eee 1,621 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
#2440) 0} (ol ica AEAG GEOR RNS OOO AAO aT a Ols.0.0.0 0 0 3,680 
EX DTTCOUS jac aeaysvoirepe ext so eseusse rors Ste diisu ayst eens Area eee 20,451 
Cherries! 2 ohaee tin smeaaetensunets abe > erctlecers cc: eee 1,182 
Peaches! and Mectavinest icc oo see 154,553 
IPOAPS: alisis Sigwiarsie ola ape enateu eS ee re anna eee a 4,158 
Prunes amd. plums. cre ail srsveuntiere) «5 is io eee 6,095 
TOGAL: ea rete Paver ensttene erste used Nous Serer ty ae 190,119 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
Hi) bat onctians) auaveiiniet sedyors je Sreaeoveralecdle: aia Shea eee 37,676 
TGEMMOMS  isp.vk Greravs tyes eieiehelle dusveielel cise o-etelo peter eae 576 
OMA NGOS vo dye colo seig hrs ciandterGies sR Speco Nolte. he ee 10,492 
PomelOs: fa bn opal We mye oe, oero ake de kenya ee 18 
ORV OS™ aes. adi ste. 0 seats wie eal Stel se .sve oy 3 Oe 5,458 
BO Gall reaver stisra a lave Sosial Siac besya jo eyelln' opus cee eee 54,220 
Grapevines— 
Number In PCA TIN Gr cers. lec nesters ch ee eee 1,932,302 
Small fruits— 
Strawberries) acres 2.022 enemys oe Oo Cee 95 
Blackberries, and dewberries, acres... ..... aoormenene 53 
All others, @eresieiecns sera coat. + Weeuse Gro eae See 13 
Dota prresssutnonswierue 6 ysreenate Wve-s ai-ye axes ona ore ee 161 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
AIMONAS:. 5 sete seteen egts Geoinccets toe’ oer Ate ee 33,726 
POCans. fo siecle. spenysnvot ok Rene wlelo a see renee eee 25 
Wralntuts > sceiisinesndsoi ieee ale ates tee 864 
Totals cick nba a sions gnaw cewboe Leet enemies tena eaeene 34,615 
Irrigation 
Number of farms) irrigated: m) 19092 2))an ann ereeneent iE la 
Acresuirrigated sim 1909)5. eee ae «orice eee 84,015 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910. 141,785 
Acreage: imelided: im projects: es taiaciia noe ate naeees 340,914 
Main ditches, aimiber. = 2c. re te. aro ten nee 23 
ene thyamillesiey errs set tehel tat terete 153 
Thateralls, number: cciche sa tkac cia syasoh caste se ahem eee 34 
lid HON ooo doasosoudtuMaotADh ade amgocduvoccec 274 
Pumpedewellls cum er ay were cr erate syste ee eee 3 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $4,051,870 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
Of iprigatimg an AOI Olen enteric ols cletl crease a eee 28.58 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance : Amount Value 
IPOS! WMOUREIKL “Socesadacsdounnbunsdadeoune 300 $ 2,400 
GOLA i erera Fa CK tle. oceri> GONE aged Sins aA rene dee EO 253,166 
Mineral paint, tons......... Pots gouodueccdedd< 255 1,530 
Silvera £05140: ho ainsi natn .ectyeonlaa eh ne 671 
SHRM MINOMSMEAAY OPC STadOOe aH GOA OS ooDOSDOOMOg Goons 14,482 
TOCA see cnt ees woe rs ava ne Otovoiene ekeket og nt ee $272,249 
Number of mineral iSpringsin. cee are keene 2 
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SACRAMENTO COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 


Mules— 
Ma tren wle so. 5 ac ctacuens sus cene © acne teleer ote ndyaacneene 5,032 
Vear lin PACTS! injers secre ects tow acbevnctomeunme ne werelstanerers 236 
Sprime: Colts: gyek use hes, eee ores scs Mie agers peme UE eee: 174 
MO Get ee rae att rae Cauettavotewetcte tahoe ueheegeh aelel cus ee rerte seer 5,442 
iWiQiie.- Seat sortie castes ah Nace nas tect rent edhey certo ata $703,567 
Asses and burros— 
INUMbOE 6, 5:55 csieps ahatewscaaie' ee operons aust ape tyoyene alors eRe 31 
1 Los ee cee Rs co Rk Oe ea ee ee eA oy $7,835 
Swine— 
Mature hogs: cin cick crtuwts atausteh ors atereycinayeiene tenner sb opekee iene 13,610 
hey OPRINOVSI CIUUEIER My ein eho.0 picihin G o RE ARIDIG. ad © OU eG. aIoG.} oc 9,417 
Mortal scccsys crue torecre marries arises rr ae ee 23,027 
Wid iO hee co erstocon stots nae Ree Te ST nee Tere $158,491 
Sheep— 
Rams. .ewes:-and twetherse a.) ames eateecioniee there 15,874 
S prime MAM DSO pe tis =a eetet SACS Huse Cine ete ete eta 7,378 
TO ten) wi see cteweca a eye Re tare meaeek Rap aeac reyes cro =e acwaN ee ray are eK 23 252 
Vaile? 22.27 ce nists mentetene cen mnetersjslers tena aor kere $86,005 
Goats— 
INMATE OR ine Sciis cagesise Sen Tehs ole eNO oe tase picks creme me late ees 217 
VAMIO2 y.acrohosbyena ate ere cuenta erie MOP LR Oe aes $575 
Motal value all domestic: animals! 250)... - 11s ar $4,240,461 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry of allelic ds taseei sere reer mise heir anes 128,905 
WAG As Yaris Manat erererg Som totaal toute ca UU ORLA react erad atone $74,116 
Colonies: of bees’ cio ctontrs terermeanciaiien eee eieouiel eke 2,554 
CUT icesito c 6 Joo nbc os eoriro od pb.Grioe Oa DEMdOOOn ¢ $ 8,423 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
Slolunire weer oyna rin mca OO OC SAO Oe deri 662 12,297 
OBES ere fie as Feete clos ee emai erate atone eee Ge neers 38,546 688,542 
WiDOA acts fale! acnostebsyeus, aehsratatals, aueun ie soaker een chsh sunt evar 22,068 258,121 
NBATIOY.< cacseaucticasls tects at anertecitetarccts casa texstevenoe es) 8 57,029 828,628 
ia fir ¢orn and mil opm atzC aera cient ee 4,448 80,343 
IDIAy Geb NO GEE oon coohopoouvon poe Kono O MeO 373 4,395 
POtabOES A agaturney bee mie foetal etree externa 207 17,502 
Hay and forage— ened mona 
Mimot hy sal Ome Mey rote were dretasteiekerte enema neers 160 40 
G@loversalonewer tics tret aay enka ster tear rete ren 10 30 
PNG Wb: Neen Nets ee ct rete enero Bt aro 40,917 149,214 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 3,350 2,389 
Wald Vsalt- ol) praulerorassessma ns anita 7,400 4,976 
Grains Cubs ereem arpecop persevere eee tate 16,847 19,633 
Aother thayaanaikOras esmes writer a tera tate aie 748 2,361 
otal: Acai sgihes sok worse. Apome bess Ser eee 69,432 178,643 
Poultry products— 
Poultry, raised.) number. jeestenace torr ireretestoraia tare. eae 121,677 
Hees produced, 1d 0260S acetic eit eee tert ene 648 248 
Valuetot poultry andvescs produced.) racer $237,685 
Honey and wax — 
Honey, produced) pounds crrraspiettoe seine rn 61,592 
Weis Gousovenekoel, VOUT nooo cdcagcancoovedanoancde 1,371 
Value of honey and wax produced ................ $5,160 
Wool— 
Wioolk fleeces ssh Or paycr eaten oyenney eae o edn Nara ee ae trs 22,837 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn................. 50 
Value wool and mohair produced ................. $22,700 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area..... 983 sq. miles Population, 40,339 45,915 67,806 
County seat,Sacramento(city) Population, 26,386 29,282 44,696 


Population per square mile, 69.0 
Highest Lowest 
102 =30 


Hleyvatloneeees 71 feet 
Isehamlllss o poe eo 16.05 inches 


Temperature (1914)... 
SOW: cues nce sae 

Sacramento County, situated at the southern end of 
the great Sacramento Valley, is the fourth in point of 
wealth and sixth in point of population in California. 
It is one of the oldest counties in California, having 
been formed by an act of the first legislature that as- 
sembled in the Golden State. Its early history teems 


with interest as it records the stirring deeds of the brave 
pioneers who came here in the days of ’49 seeking for- 
tunes in the mines. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 

But we are concerned now more with the present 
and future of the county than its history. It is a grow- 
ing and prosperous community, offering special advan- 
tages to the homeseeker. It possesses soil, climate, 
water, transportation facilities and markets—the five 
factors that are essential to the farmer’s success. Its 
farm products include all deciduous fruits, grapes, 
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berries, nuts, citrus fruits, alfalfa, cereals, stock, poultry 
and eggs, butter and cheese, ete. It is a county in which 
large tracts are being subdivided into small farms, and 
hence, there is plenty of opportunity for the settler to 
purchase unimproved land. 

The area of Sacramento County is mostly either 
fertile bottom lands lying along large rivers, or rich al- 
luvial plains. The altitude varies from 30 to 125 feet, 
the land rising in gentle slopes on the eastern border of 
the county to meet the lower foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Sacramento County has an abundance of water, 
being supplied by many streams. The great Sacramento 
River, which flows the full length of the valley, from 
Mt. Shasta to San Francisco Bay, is the western bound- 
ary of Sacramento County for a distance of about one 
hundred miles. The San Joaquin River, the other great 
waterway of the interior of Northern California, touches 
the county on the south. The American, the Cosumnes 
and the Mokelumne, all streams of importance, carrying 
water the year around, flow across the county. The Sac- 
ramento, the San Joaquin and their tributaries through 
many years of constant flow, have formed the rich delta 
lands of southern Sacramento County. This delta was 
once a great area of swamp land, subject to annual over- 
flow, but through expenditure of vast sums of money, has 
been thoroughly reclaimed by the construction of great 
dykes, called levees in California, which keep the water 
from the cultivated fields. The delta, often referred to as 
The Netherlands of California on account of the similar- 
ity of the reclamation work to the dykes of Holland, con- 
sists of a number of islands, each of which is surrounded 
by a navigable waterway. 


RIVER BOTTOM LANDS 


No more fertile land is to be found anywhere in the 
world, not even in the famous Valley of the Nile, than 
this rich river bottom. Here are produced the vegetables 
that during certain months of the year supply the prin- 
cipal markets, not only of California but of several states 
including Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. This is also a district of luscious fruits 
and each year several thousand carloads go forward to 
Eastern markets from the river districts of Sacramento 
County alone. 

Equally as rich as the land along the Sacramento 
River is that along the Cosumnes and American rivers. 
Both of these districts are noted for a large variety 
of products which they produce to perfection. Hops 
that grow along the Cosumnes River are as fine as any 
grown in the world and command the highest prices in 
the market. This district is also noted for its fruit. 


VALLEY LANDS 


But all the land of Sacramento County is not river 
bottom land. There are great alluvial plains containing 
thousands of acres of fertile land suited to the culture 
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of a vast variety of profitable products. Not many years 
ago these plain lands were all farmed to grain, but dur- 
ing the past few years, as in other sections of the valley, 
grain farms have been subdivided and ten and twenty- 
acre tracts devoted to intensive cultivation have suc- 
ceeded them. 


IRRIGATION 


The plains are exceedingly productive when irrigated 
and this is made easy because of the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water that underlies the entire area of Sacramento 
County. All that is necessary to obtain water is to sink 
a well from fifteen to forty feet and a flow sufficient for 
irrigation is obtained. The water is lifted from the well 
by a pump run by either a gasoline engine or an electric 
motor. Either is inexpensive. The possibilities of irri- 
gating from wells in this county are well illustrated in 
the Florin District, Just south of Sacramento City. This 
is a great Tokay grape and strawberry district. The 
only irrigation the plants receive besides the natural rain- 
fall is from the well water. Florin annually ships many 
carloads of grapes and even more of strawberries to mar- 
kets beyond the borders of the State. 


FOOTHILL LANDS 


Besides the bottom and the plain lands, there is 
still another class of productive land in Sacramento 
County. This is the rolling land at the beginning of 
the foothills of the Sierra Nevadas. This rolling land 
hes north of the American River and is no doubt the 
most picturesque part of all Sacramento County. It in- 
cludes the prosperous colonies of Orangevale and Fair 
Oaks, noted for their production of citrus and semi- 
tropical fruit. Practically all the oranges grown in 
Sacramento County come from the pretty groves on the 
gentle slopes of Orangevale and Fair Oaks. Here, like 
in all Sacramento Valley counties that grow oranges, 
the golden fruit ripens from six weeks to two months 
earlier than that of any other orange growing district 
in the United States. Olives and almonds are also profit- 
able crops in these colonies and the homes of some of 
the owners of tracts, as picturesque as any in California, 
are indicative of prosperity. 


CAPITAL CITY 


Sacramento City, the county seat and the capital of 
the State, is situated on the east bank of the Sacramento 
River, which is navigable the year around as far as Red 
Bluff, 150 miles north of Sacramento. It has a popula- 
tion of 75,000 and an assessed valuation of $65,000,000. 
Several lines of freight and passenger steamers ply 
between Sacramento and San Francisco and the pas- 
senger steamers are floating palaces similar to those on 
the Hudson River. Two transcontinental steam roads 
and four interurban electric lines enter Sacramento, 
which is an industrial city. The main shops of the 
Southern Pacific and Western Pacific railroads are lo- 
cated here. There are also three great fruit canning 
institutions and many factories of various kinds. 
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SACRAMENTO COUNTY SUMMARY 


224 
Number of Farms Classified by Size 
(UWmder:3 Gieresxsrtiecaces pane ae eie a meerey tere ates seater 12 
SD FLOM OAET OS! ear o, -eorcuneusesrsreceard siavo ca eens eiel ctor oer nei eee ee 167 
VOsTOPLO PA Cres ess ome sn sey yeeeueieysrece cists ee a ee ee 237 
ZOSTO AD “ACKES sqatorsja casa oto evegrts Ae ate aeeetie eee emer: 321 
DOECOOO “Acres irciseystenia staan ee eee ee oe eee 170 
HOO tOMAG 4 acres saves yech pater aliens, ohare crewercte ch Ones een 223 
DTOMEOIZ 0 OWACLeS- mars © eicre Cae ie arte eelo te oe eee 96 
ZOOtO CAO O ACTOS see ares tcton. tore eee teareoarole Oia Reger nen ys 173 
HOOMTORO99: ACTOS serena eee eae ree On er een 111 
1000 fa cressan di. Over meacietmndty-relien tgnt rer rine 91 
MD OBL Tiree nacteessssuscevaunee ae OPAC NG eres LIne eR 1,601 
Notalein 19002 Aes scent tens AT a tee eee 1,392 
Land and Farm Areas 
AD PLOSIMA Tem land gra CLES atuarten tate erecta errant 629,120 
Icandianetarms Anil OU Oy ace crave ae meereysner cee eee ey rae 473,044 
iandsing farm sein O00 sae cey esis elcticin eerie ee 668,426 
improved slandsinst aris eine Ol Ose eles tee eee 275,682 
improvedmandern tania ere 100 Opes eiee ewer nent n te 327,159 
Woodland. in efarm 6: Seraeersriorcye. Ss orate nee ene 20,964 
Othersunimprovedslan dae seca cree nie eter 176,398 
Value of All Farm Property 
Dotal-value- in c1O U0 soppy act srateyctar ree rebar eees ts eee onto $36,694,682 
Potalevaluesin = TO00 eR yer sncstee oun cia fart oes 19,326,626 
Rersicentmancrease 2900 ONO haem renr eeeereeeete 89.9 
Land: ime 19 LOM sarees tptie ne timer be here none core ee 30,425,404 
A Den sKel eso TRU Peer ieion cmon ee cake cma oe era OIeaaS cranes Garo 15,189,870 
depilioubat lave MOM 5 Gomes sa oebewee dog eseoboerocboaod 3,205,416 
Buildings an OOO ey Aeccetereteve oor tee ons ot Ae Oe at te 2,159,630 
implements) andi tmachinenyiny UO OM eer seers ines 786,383 
Implements and machinery in 1900................... 528,780 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 2,277,479 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 1,448,346 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle,— 
DANE COWS? cnciae, ersas sakes eas ee asasetar ne ere eee ATO TS 
Other: COWS S152 oun satcushe atakcedons. ct Rare eemnaye aie ke ease eres 5,484 
Vearlingheihens\ sce sc. sedate ne etn eee eeete 3,195 
CAV OS gi. Fetteap sue ee ster lode seas crake tena ar aca eRe 5,568 
Wearlin'ousteerssand bulls aemersiayesee nein eects 1,529 
Other *steers and: pulls y-ray eee meee ere 1,961 
POGALM oy cis storey ousteraicsns, cea aesus senate eyes mee ence eyo ote 29,716 
Wiese <5 hd ise aaeoiale ie sttens Sp eve eNecatenctensdere mean eke aera ne 7$838,431 
Horses— . 
Mature horses anc siciaenin ere entra ee 8,770 
Yearling colts: s.r 2 neta a1 sy tease rerdee ee dee arty 773 
Spring colts wacyosceya tery Sass vaie ache epee emma mere ae 426 
TOCALS joa tarepepsletins sts caenchnceis ate a Raumati eeae erence ee cI es 9,969 
Wid laters eta tne henge eter are ene RRR Sek eA oe $1,022,335 
Mules— 
Maturesmales SP ocynan aera sa eic crane rae peta: 703 
Vea rlinge-Colts pert tasco oasis rans eorets ewer aces poses oN 30 
Spring colts =e sano one anomie eee 10 
fd No} 21 ME see eecierenemiteen rants a ed ciClomee nom dl aceacS 743 
WVialilestes critic tne schs Wares Mere nes metic ne ett ant UNIS $87,020 
Asses and burros— 
INI Ora hocuyaters nett Seay ee eeare ec aeaee es pane ene 19 
Wi MG Rete ersnnet Mee lenne baa och erent esl ore Bee eea ws $6,245 
Swine— 
Matures hors vas brn a crebecsiessateie aici eps reget ineeeee ote 6,421 
PLING MIPS ss ola one eee mere see ansee 4,034 
Ao eT Reoiresie hry cick tegen ci ie OS ox ae oicie Srr aha cata nin 10,455 
eVictuel res, ctr ei aes ate tats = ca oN tee eae eee ee ne en ee $73,278 
Sheep— 
RAMS. ervesy all Gmwethersmeent te pave e cae ata renner ee 25,828 
Sprimo Vamsi sense ess em ktnes 3 ces easeencneicveere Gee acre 21,129 
yl MCG G2 Deas ean ARES dete SUA (oer ARN ac eM erent i Tey Sens 46,957 
SAE TU Vote ehec eaceek ue Casap 7 eto eee TER ALE Rist cme eT el Oca: $160,221 
Goats— 
dN RYUdE oYeu Pe Become Mies Bins hee eae at en eee GES ene ere ENE iS eee 89 
AVM NBs Varee A arte dh 2 erie Red rsh RRER oredr Senn arr Ww EEA | $280 
Total value all domestic animals................. $2,187,810 
Poultry and bees— 
Rowltryaoteallielcin dst. erasers selene ae “8 116,556 
AV Eva Rake td. c6e eco eee CRS ar eae tre) cremate bio choke DOr: $84,158 
COLONIES MOL MDECS  rasacnsetent sian sake aia Rectan eM es eet eee eM 1,835 
SVAN er rencon ceuttaoversust-vsrsy ard ote nie Meters te chen eee $5,481 


*By an error the acreage in 1909 was reported to be 668,426, instead of 
501,448. 
tIncludes animals, age or sex not specified. 


Principal Crops 


Description Acres Bushels 
CORW Ey Canty. lene ueiieesnee Wein topenccor) ener oreare stn 795 34,089 
Oats’ s Serccrtacckotechete che encuelas: Sevan ier cles cons omen 4,174 66,949 
8 reer Aerie Ooi Aol aro pice c ceko ot OFS 10,704 103,728 
Barley ave ctnenlt tect race ese teehee One n ten 4,599 75,975 
Kaiiircornrandentl opmaize sere nett re tenets 2 43 
Dry edibles beans). snr. stra sniortacyveiiele achat 7,801 166,852 
MGUEKIONSS: o oud suivoobopeooc J Oonp Eos auUGHE bag O¢ 1,406 160,519 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 

UMA ENO And odacoasgnpameacdegooocNNS 1,303 1,187 
Gloverlalone creer ees tenerel-1o) nd noer rete 222 422 
Alfall fal nds caesar ee oe socks area ate area 9,602 32,021 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 3,714 3,570 
Waldhesalt. or prainiesorassesin a eicet rasta 1,909 2,196 
GrainsWcut) preen rik tetera eer ree ete 40,130 31,040 
Allvothershays, and storageorssciy-- ts ist-i)-eir-ttete 56 112 

Motails Ni a s.ctcctseastech ce nesy7o cree ¢ Ettore 56,936 70,548 

Poultry products— 
Poultry raised, mumlberec emits ner) arene 144,704 
Megs produced, dozer esi etree cet e 666,906 
Value of poultry and eggs produced...............- $249,821 
Honey and wax— 
Loney Produced) POUNASE. core etic tere ans ole ieten te eee 55,272 
Wax produced, pound srr ts re «jet te ctete elect 160 
Value of honey and wax produced................. $5,393 
‘Wool— 
Wrooll, fleeces SWORN: 7.s 10.012.) eee 41,103 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn...............-. 7 
Value of wool and mohair produced................ $35,449 
Special crops— 
Potatoes, ACres: tues xcractice eh cere eae 1,406 
All ‘other vegetables, Actress rer rucctelenl to knee 6,367 
Sugar beets, acres cscs. = cierieys yet) esi oi eet rene 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
WATTLES Layee (chs) stelle. cekncndiors ee Neuslgehe ce cst) ae 10,948 
ANDTUCOUB. avnng a ai cavare sual edo aaerorn Seen ene een 10,480 
CHETPIES) Score ce a cena re otscale rarer wre here aye cba Seale eee 17,173 
Peachesxand) nectarines. 0% e. eee es clei nie eer 99,635 
OATS! Acsceseisteter + oot Bene tony eoisiciele eae cone ee 161,094 
Primes ands lua tans le era leicester elke tee 206,553 
Mortal) <sccctepeits eter © ob ea alolsiiohen hele Chee eee eee 505,883 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
TRS S rae etree ciel i ciarel s) eueuts a eles ene eeg cee (ak eee 1,145 
MGTIO TS! arte tes pc. si caener = sete ete) chy sey ate ene ens oye ee ea 2,500 
Onpenitecch a go meedan sass oomddgapatpadcgbooococcs 46,256 
U2) OF CO MOO RMA DO WIACOGOtonemotco qollTo cue 864 
OTR Spiers nS PRION CCM GMIG ba Cle GibIO Oo Soon. 34,077 

NOC! ena ARES Ro OM OS oma ooo oF 84,842 

Grapevyines— 
INiumiber inj bearings tare acemecbacior) ei et aloe eee 7,627,510 
Small fruits— 
Strawberries) caches snarls ilette skye i-t ket eer eee 450 
Blackberries and dewhberries, acres................. 52 
AI SOpBerSss aAChesalct- tree 5 lata gyeho isiatet: oieceh Ree en 52 
Mortal, che RU take, sac te hers cnesroaieLs Oa icc eee eee 554 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
AIMONUS tats cere Saye Rl chs eo hoe oe eee 66,372 
POCAMS:. Suir Ges arora sebwe Note speek seese treo rr eee eames 3 
Woallnittig hatin nor ene sins ahe oe eee sett eke eanme 755 
TNO tal yd aie sotitonee ko «eh 4 eons seelien aot eee 67,130 
: Irrigation 
Number of farmsurrigatedian (909% nastier cree 1,053 
Acres irrigated iim 1909 evs nn cis store cies peta ee 53,683 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910.. 69,970 
Acreage imeluded Anproy CCtS iy atenolol 74,588 
Main ditches 7mm beter. kacas cc cara ite tiers serene 213 
Men pt hsymiill es ce laptarer per disder i o-celet nse ickst tan ee 238 
Tiaterals, number sh.<cische. s estes os velo aelee eo oe 5 
Benth miles ee ereverct-neucseuetuelet sce inet eae 8 
Pumped wells, mumaberss- a cteuerst-ststsus eye ase eee 1,168 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $1,452,471 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 

he igeameeynoaer my MLE Roaceooseoubosaaooed soo > 20.76 

Srbstance Mineral Production in 1913 4 sunt Value 
IBS, MORE MCL So bo noe oanoon soem osaae bonne 22,5385 $ 144,191 
Gold ake nck coy Setanas eee eo ene oe 2,503,633 
Naturallecasy thousand teint ie era 72,000 36,000 
SUL Ver oye stycls. coal Ms Gacuel é degre aches eek deuyetens bre aye ie 3,406 
Stone mn GUstLy escape checsusce on ktel eee ansyolis chore: oe en 238,476 

otalh Soy wos ccocht gas: nae Sheiectehe wan oneal eee ane $2,925,706 
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YOLO COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850, 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,014 sq. miles Population, 12,684 13,618 13,926 
County seat,Woodland (city) Population, 3,069 2,886 3,187 


Population per square mile, 13.7 
Davis (Station) : 
Blevation....:.. 51 feet 


1337007122) | ae eee 22.25 inches 


Highest Lowest 
104-26 


Temperature (1914)... 
STO Wisciescasiteneit er tent 

Situated sixty miles from San Francisco, in a north- 
easterly direction; immediately across the Sacramento 
River from the west of California’s capital city; lying 
directly between San Francisco, Portland and Sacra- 
mento—is Yolo County. 

Almost in the center of California, and the great 
fertile Sacramento Valley—is Yolo County. 


Our argument has to do primarily and principally 
with the farmer, the man of family who is seeking a 
location in the last great West, the Pacific Coast States 
of America. 


THE FARMER’S OPPORTUNITY 


To such a man, three factors stand out most prom- 
inently in the development of the varied resources of 
Yolo County, to wit: in order of their importance, irri- 
gation, reclamation, subdivision. More money has been 
expended in irrigation enterprises during the past two 
years than in all previous history; more has been ex- 
pended in reclaiming low and overflow lands and plac- 
ing them in a high state of production in the past three 
years than in all previous years combined. Results? 
More than twenty subdivision propositions are now on 
the market, many of them offering small farm units at 
tempting figures and terms to the purchaser who may 
have but a little ready cash to apply. 


WATER AND DIVERSITY OF CROPS 


Water, both surface and subterranean, everywhere 
present for irrigation at all seasons; with diversified 
crops intensively farmed, proves conclusively that the 
man with but a few acres, say twenty to forty, is accom- 
plishing larger and more certain results with less of 
labor and of worry than the man with an excess of acres. 


GOVERNMENT 


Yolo is truly a progressive county. It is really an 
agricultural community without any great city to over- 
top and dominate its affairs. There is a cohesiveness 
about the county that gives it strength. It is governed 
by a board of five supervisors, every one of them a man 
of the soil, individually and collectively ; men who think 
first of the benefit and needs of those who make more 
grow than ever grew there before. To this end they main- 
tain a County Horticultural Commissioner with eight 
assistants who are in constant touch with every farmer 
in the county; a government ‘‘Farm Adviser’’ who de- 
votes his entire time in the field, giving attention and en- 
couragement to farmers who seek it, maintaining bureaus 
throughout the county at convenient places 
neighborhood meetings are held at frequent intervals; 
a magnificent public school system with free books for 
pupils; a free Carnegie library with 53 county branches, 
and a County Board of Trade with a number of branches 


where | 


in charge of competent men. These organizations are 
all supported by the County Supervisors, and they 
may obtain funds from no other source, that the home- 
seeker and investor may be supplied with accurate, un- 
biased information, advice and helpful suggestions free 
of charge. 

DIVERSITY OF CROPS 


The county contains nearly half a million acres of 
about floor level land; the largest contiguous body of 
unbroken soil of any county in the West. Let us quote 
Elwood Mead, United States Government soil expert, 
who in reporting the result of his soil and product in- 
vestigations in Yolo County said, ‘‘It is ideal grain, 
alfalfa and fruit land. You may find growing on this 
soil wheat, barley, corn, oats, alfalfa; all the vegetables 
of a temperate and sub-tropical climate; apples, figs, 
pears, apricots, nectarines, plums, prunes, oranges, 
limes, pomegranates, grapes (table, wine and raisin), 
almonds, olives, English walnuts, berries of all kinds, 
and melons.’’ 

TRANSPORTATION 


The transportation problem has been splendidly 
solved in Yolo County. A number of steam and electric 
railways permeate every section of the county, and with 
a frontage of ninety miles on the Sacramento River, 
which is always navigable, give every town and village 
within its borders excellent shipping and marketing 
facilities. 


Yolo County producers are within one hundred miles 
of more than one million consuming peoples. 

This county has the lowest tax rate, with but one or 
two exceptions, of any county in Northern California, 
and is virtually out of debt, with all current bills paid 
in full. 

This county is favored with nearly one hundred rail 
and water shipping points. Many of them are splendid 
towns and villages, having fine schools, churches, a high- 
class American citizenship, and with one or two excep- 
tions, are free of saloons. 


CITIES AND TOWNS 


Woodland, the county seat, in the center of the 
county, is one of the most progressive cities in Califor- 
nia, and its clean, well-paved streets are lined with mag- 
nificent residences and fine business blocks. Woodland 
has more money in bank, and bank assets than any town 
of similar size in the entire country, and this wealth 
eame from Yolo County’s peerless soil. 

Winters, situated twenty miles southwest of Wood- 
land, is the second largest town in the county. It hes 
at the base of picturesque hills, and is in the very center 
of Putah Creek’s rich delta lands. 


Guinda and Rumsey are located near the head of 
Capay Valley, one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
spots in the Sacramento Valley. 


Capay is situated where the Capay Valley opens into 
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the great Sacramento Valley. Esparto is three ‘miles 
from the entrance to Capay Valley. Madison is twelve 
miles west from Woodland. These are all thriving towns 
in important farming sections. 

Davis is situated on Putah Creek, thirteen miles west 
of Sacramento and ten miles south of Woodland. It is 
a railroad junction and enjoys excellent transportation 
facilities. 

The University Farm, operated in conjunction with 
the Agricultural Department of the University of Cal- 
fornia, is situated at Davis. This site was chosen after 
considering seventy-seven other localities in California. 


YOLO COUNTY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


WU MEL 3 TACT OSes veraeens. gon eect ketene toceteeree Srey ne taeL caret Latots Kea earrere nee + 
3S, COO AALS rerecic once h cee ae eon eee errs eee tne 53 
TO OS LORacr este yee. va.cttrcey ak eae eka ene eae Racensepee 115 
20 FOPAGY BOTES rev sche esst oso Ma eaten rey Sead RN OR Ve Oe coo 283 
DOVAOGO GNACTES xy sete Aus ec iehon seen eusyeuccn eccelian devo ueti. ial anne cete 166 
100 to SL PAp ACTOS: cnc8 on terenentdauers lers ane aueaeh oa eesreys tne sees 170 
DAS iag Royer Kol dois ac ne ott i aeee temic e ctor athe ciscarechemet Oia. 2 83 
ZOO FUO) A991 -AOTGS aine,.c cece tena lero eens, Saoke eet ete ioe eee 189 
5OOFEO 599 OV ACRES searcmetanidelc gies homie ceenee apenniee reaper cu ee 107 
HI OXOXUee: ov nyeXsereh 0X0 MON eV ee cies Gc. Uo e IS cron foreraeoroo caida San cho a 85 
Ota A atcwecotes i Sesesie eetaremcne sua Coes aaron ca arenes 1,255 
To tak gua 49 0 Oi tas othe ecco eral seen ele penta Beets keecta talon ons 1,214 
Land and Farm Areas 
XPPLOMUMAtee ANC a CLeSp. tease earth Meer eta e terse retet ne 648,960 
IDK hicha son Meo aets aces on co sb kaos caas.¢co pe 463,383 
nan deiietarims: anal 0) Ome chs sea trae voter nacre 552,065 
innprovedmandsinetarns aie Ol Ae ices eestor hires 317,268 
improved tanc wm tars an OOO ere tacvet tcl -rteneienser eens 351,213 
Wioodlandin farms. ca nceversers auctor erent 77,576 
Othersunimproved Mandsrimiuer ects ck tetera citer 68,539 
Value of All Farm Property 
Notalavalies ane O00 cee eae thease ges tier ten aac tee $31,798,096 
Total wale an L900 sj achevsists ne taloteiens cemscts ie Che kened am tae ace 19,989,751 
iPer centmmereasen! 90009 Orns ere kta gene ree 59.1 
Agana an PLOTS sito mrere sre we ecto aia Se etree eos eeheen atte 25,684,710 
Wain dein lOO Ope ihc aveeuscontens seeyseotsicnn seeteytearonencclemce neat 15,906,280 
Bud dings: in LO IO) wee tes cbscanieseeserrs vlescsts bene oaaiicnsters sees 2,799,277 
‘Buildimes rin WOOO vers a crvensysuels ete eeraka cero creeete teh muetey.Neas 1,935,590 
Implements and machinenyeinl Ol) apterstelelei eee rreeraee: 795,162 
Implements and machinery in 1900................... 510,430 
Domesti¢ animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 2,518,947 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 1,637,451 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle— 
IDEA COIS caoos Meoumron Gon ao node Oooo DU a d0dg Ul 
QUWER COWS via hie aera levers cigar beet ters aie ear oes 3,761 
NACE ANNES INDIEKSIE! oo poo nlsoo Goo DCD OD DODO OOMA BSE OOT 2,654 
COP stole cio rch de eee che cee chains aiPner ey ae ern Caches 2,649 
Nearlinosstecrsmamd joullsie sterner veleiey-tet-ieecicrate itr 1,194 
Other steers and) Dullsi ara gs ecsetctsertercho aes canna: 1,522 
RO GES Bact enicie ches cq tele be ete at eco toe rerisbot one cas ences 18,977 
AUER Veo retina ek CPN a SE eee RR rch Gi) Gea aR Sas Uy ce $553,417 
Horses— 
Mature hOrges) 4 crerctusksio se ottogey heveyuchoneuch oi acta ease natenopseeaewals 7,127 
NAGE Ae ONS Tea gnome aone oo Oe coos oS cas NS oo 814 
iS} Oni syer KOMI & aloc cata nbs GOO HAH Ome bo soo abo0 mone 374 
ED OG iho eae aes lope deer tae ee Sy a coe avataas oust ee areneye 8,315 
Wiallt@ixes dh cece occa ous ccdee ork cuss aus auuciiene Geen sitvans mremienayeas $907,487 
Mules— 
Mature: AMULSS Metal Atctce one ts oa. eal niarstebote eee se asl Saahore: eoeteee 3,501 
RCS TIIMG COLES! fain te recone save dears eel oye esc or che alan YS suchen vai 265 
Hoe ANSE AGO) Is Aeciaes eee eC CK A es oir Ourlayok BRIG Sono 8 Pyar ou 189 
MING Leal sear wseote paketit as wrvate As Aas aee in Ste gracias vate ey Ages 3,955 
WARSI Sorina oe asthe neces Seas anc Pepe attr eel nt se tae Reames $555,410 
Asses and burros— 
IN Reel oY 25 ae cies ot choles MOR ICICI Ce TORIC RCCL ene CacIcRSTe ns CROIGG 46 
BV itOMnrrrercinenier ste ce. Postel ya mare apa irohe ce erenaia tao) SeaTac eens $10,480 
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This was due to the superior climate, soil and transpor- 
tation advantages of Yolo County. The soil is adapted 
to almonds, fruits of all kinds, and alfalfa. 

Dunnigan and Zamora are railroad towns in the 
northern part of the county. Yolo is a flourishing vil- 
lage in the heart of a great fruit section. Knights Land- 
ing is the most northerly river town in the county. Then 
we have Washington and Bryte City just across from 
Sacramento, also West Sacramento and Clarksburg near 
by. All these towns, in fact, all the towns throughout 
the county, are in flourishing condition. All are making, 
and will continue, a good substantial growth indefinitely. 


SUMMARY 
Swine— 
Maire hOgs ira 5 heise dere acces etd «gdh ate crete eee 15,483 
Sporim Opis = ih 2 Meeuuesale sa cen ptiou me OC eee 8,714 
ALG} UI oe a ane ea eer SING Oo GS co co 6c 24,197 
VOUT GMa iis oo urctetares Aetv otet Stoner aaalcety Seclea eioh ae $152,155 
Sheep— 
Ramis ewes, and swethers 5 cise: wie 2) aie aie eee 49 807 
Spring Jamibs siedcnn sls estetiacry: skeen eee 29,639 
Mota wy tys ore St nnekis Senate a) tie, She ae 79,446 
VBNIES Sr che taye votty © heevor coe Nee $284,627 
Goats— 
INWINDER. oe cists, eee rowre sesh aera Geo eral eee 716 
WEG so sycncyate-s%s Si etele lolsveses5ensyshe Seren ae anerste aoe ee $1,552 
Total value alll domestic animals. .... 1. 5... .eeenene $2,465,128 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry: of all-kinds 55sec ewes se eae ee eee 76,972 
Viale) rare sPeheucpns ahemmae evebeucl Ao oe dualeicale Seater $43 326 
Colonies ot, bees. a aiaca 05> shastes. cere eee 2,442 
Viale. 5 sf stectent tranche Gane Roe dha Do tee trea Ok eee $10,472 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
COTM atecta ears erste tue ete cnirena re densbe pale ere re cae ee ramet 201 5,123 
ORS Bie case atta srs Sea eale aban ors cteeaeie ee eLoriaeae 515 12,365 
Wheat n). be scesce sheets ieagsdpeusyels Whanewon tea Rensegs © ee 13,452 237,593 
Batley atic ect orn dant ea eRe ete Ce 49,530 1,236,884 
AsGchatum Cora ewaxel sconiloy wae. Gn ooo dodoo coo cC 21 710 
Dry edible beansy caveciow ancien sees este, sonst a rete tee 1,820 50,974 
POtaGOES: i srecstie: us se: 6s onsest ou lol ol rege eteve ter che euetica Meehe 402 45,493 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Cloversalomen caayecrcacks cine oes t nee ts eee 326 1,030 
NPAT Als Rersyetasi ee SND Omir oc Ae ic 16,496 66,110 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 3,927 5,323 
Wald, salt, or prairie grasses)... 4.1. secre 534 740 
GrainsncuerOreen sts ac. aaet ne nsetse oi ees ee 24,479 31,106 
AMilfothershaycandetOlac Oxy Atelier eves Nil 424 
TOGA fetes aimee cuca aes s Gye Orme aeeorerear: roe 45,859 104,733 
Poultry products— 
Poultry raised) mumb erin. .peactsiacteue eileen 84,010 
IDPH HAKOMMON, hoya Ato ooewntbodvosuwanc vos oo ce 347,209 
Value poultry and ergs produced............ o.eeee $131,892 
Honey and wax— 
Honey. produced, poundsica cca cence 106,982 
Wax produced mp OuUNds yee) sccckari lenient eee 1,125 
Valievo£ honeyand wax produced. ... 45...) ern $8,313 
Wool— 
Wool, fleeces shorn’: & 6c nisels, a meister 26 © eae 82,602 
Mohair and goat) hair, fleeces shorm..... -. eee 216 
Value: wool and mohair produced|.)...-.0-mel eee $76,497 
Special crops— 
POTATOES, ACTOS sere) fe cover’ uae. ayae oxenseere lee erieene tele teeeeeenE 402 
Sweet potatoes, acres. {..8 f¢ stetac cm ep ewe eet eee 31 
Allvother, yeretables, acres’. 55 ce os) ae cs cree 1,086 
Suvar beets, @cres: sejas cc dein « cei hele he eee 5,714 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
Asp les ateiss fosa te area sap tae) oe eu cme ekegee eta lova (a tee) eck a eee 2,512 
PNT LC OES: ocr -yete/ eraysi ee ona eisiahsl at eats Se oer 117,228 
GHELLICS TT, vn osiereshle «, chasnveisye ans: clocsenntc dale. e By Ot aie eee 4,534 
Peaches vandsmectariness ar.).uis anita oe 116,003 
OBES ARE wacteecifaye souk ray tit 9. Dorr. cice Cush eee rye eae ST a 38,115 
Prunes Andy plums Gi. chau ice mel ede nites eee 119,193 
TR OCAT I yasyeie is evs us cebdtiele ay sy ace ayer oR ee ok ee eee 397,585 
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YOLO COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


Numt 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Crees 
PET OR Me atevaaverec Veet trsies cteguye Siehdera RiVaa 6 Std Ab alee we aes 10,476 
We NOMS tae ages cteet ta ctet ste eee ols biel eva slo aaa ook ow ee Le ee 183 
ORDERS) S56. oe sete Se EO Re Cree ee 2,371 
TPOLAGIOR . 5,05 op Sark Sie Cena ne econ ne ee 1,325 
COUSHGS 0 arg cet cag CaS NESE ERCIICT Estee tear a RE ne 4,482 
THOU 5 Slaten Ss Aa eee Ohcert pecan ocr hana te 18,837 
Gra pevines— 

Suir PENN CATAL Styne ce eey\adae = Aievere: otciaus 4 seus ain ore 2,568,019 

Small fruits— 
RUMANMOOITICS, ACTOS 2. electra tases asus ga ese eel bie il 
Blackberries and dewherries, acres...............-. 6 
EIB OUNCHS ea CR OS/ savas ious feo oh svnrbverciel aya fe ss held exeieieie ales 3 
MNCs Meare dete Kael: Loge cael sieves: RM vusie- els Waste dae lover anchors 10 
SOLANO 
Date of creation, 

1890 1900 1910 

Land area..... 822 sq. miles Population, 20,946 24,143 27,559 
County seat, Fairfield (town) Population 834 


Population per square mile, 3°.5 
Suisun (Station): 
Highest Lowest 


106 §=32 


Elevation 20 feet 
Evayiaaeel late ave. -o. 5 25.32 inches 


Temperature (1914)... 
Snow 


Solano County is the western gateway to the Sac- 
ramento Valley. Its southwestern extremity borders 
on the bay region and hence it has many miles of deep 
water front. It consists of foothill and plain lands. 


INDUSTRIAL AND FARMING FACILITIES 


Solano County commands attention both as an in- 
dustrial and as a farming community. Thousands of 
cattle, sheep and horses fatten on its foothills and marsh 
lands and its industrial establishments pay out fortunes 
each year to hundreds of happy employes. But it is as 
a fruit producing county, however, that Solano is 
probably most widely known. The first deciduous fruits 
to reach the markets of the United States each year in- 
variably come from Solano County. There are several 
sequestered valleys which are arms of the main Sacra- 
mento Valley, where the finest of cherries, plums, peaches, 
apricots and pears are produced. Fortunes have been 
made by the fruit growers in these favored localities. 

Equally as productive as the soil in the protected 
valleys is the bottom land along the Sacramento River, 
much of which has been reclaimed by the construction 
of great levees. This land is excellent for all kinds of 
fruit, vegetables, alfalfa, ete. 

Extending across the county from the bottom lands 
on the east to the foothills on the west, is a rich alluvial 
plain. This plain is farmed to grain, stock raising, 
dairying, alfalfa, growing deciduous and citrus fruits, 
poultry production, ete. 

CITY OF DIXON 


The city of Dixon on the main line of the Southern 


Pacific Company in the northern part of the county, is. 


a great dairy center and nut producing section. Some 
of the finest dairy herds in California are located here 
and the milk and butter produced are sold in the markets 
around San Francisco Bay. The vicinity of Dixon was 
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Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
PIPE VOI eve din! Goer OPC BTN oe Cee RR ice 149,019 
PE CATISE A: Weeeree nite triacs cette yh denen ny. cider atone aha 9 
VV ULQUUDS i aremepeee ey arene tien cteme Ake Gansatst) pret pea Sawn carci aan 1,270 
BS Ota regret Lanai crate: Wrote nae naiat amar: 150,298 
Irrigation 
Number of farms) irrigated im 190975... ...0.. 5008 « 333 
IMostubaahe ela WNC a caen ceo otouce ED e Bae aoCOnm.c 11,754 
. Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 14,697 
PCLCA CER INCU GCE aINe PLOVC CUS mare eran ee erate rieter at etee 55,967 
Maine ditches wnt bemirewpsacye ci tere rere ere versione eke veer 8 
hen coh emi Osa myer stur se errant rer N chen CNOere coats n tees oe 87 
Ibaterals mum bers entre cncomeasae kedacnda onesies ce ae 8 
en OE; pms peers tense ford ais Sicko vies ode alot eis © piace Gees 83 
PumpediwellssenuUmber .yerrscievrasnars eye sanlaceckerereioreseantte 58 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910...... $311,660 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
OH mmmiseniye sen MOM, 5666500800 too beanaouooaL $21.21 


COUNTY 
February 18, 1850. 
formerly a grain producing center, but with the intro- 
duction of deep wells for irrigation, alfalfa succeeded 
grain and the dairy business followed the successful pro- 
duction of alfalfa. Some of the finest ranches in Cali- 
fornia for the breeding of thoroughbred cattle and sheep 
are also in the vicinity of Dixon. 

In the southern part of the county on what are known 
as the Montezuma Hills, is produced an enormous wheat 
crop each year. The wheat is of a choice milling quality. 
The delta lands bordering the Suisun Bay region offer a 
green pasture all the year round for thousands of head 
of stock. This large area is susceptible of a wonderful 

development. 


RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Rail and deep water transportation are available to 
Solano County. The Southern Pacifie Company crosses 
the county with several lines. The Oakland, Antioch and 
Eastern Electric Railway, operating between Sacramento 
and San Francisco, has opened new territory in the 
southeastern part of the county. The Sacramento Val- 
ley Electric Railroad, in course of construction, when 
completed will run as far north as Red Bluff, in Te- 
hama County, connects with the Oakland and Antioch 
a few miles south of Dixon. The first link of this road, 
operating between Dixon and the main line of the Oak- 
land and Antioch began train service in October, 1914. 
The county has an excellent system of improved high- 
ways and all streams are crossed by substantial bridges. 


MANUFACTURES 


The manufacturing centers of the county are at Val- 
lejo and Benicia, which are located in the southwestern 
part of the county. At Vallejo is the United States Gov- 
ernment Mare Island Navy Yard, ranking second in im- 
portance of all Government yards, that of New York 
alone being larger. There are regularly employed 2,200 
skilled workmen. The improvements and equipment of 
the plant are valued at $12,000,000 and no battleship 
that has yet been planned is too great to be constructed 
at these yards. The great collier Jupiter, with a car- 
rying capacity of 12,500 tons of coal and 1,000 tons of 
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fuel oil, was constructed here. The Jupiter is 520 feet 
in length and 65 feet in width. Her net cost was 
$1,070,000. Early in 1914 construction was started at 
the yards of the fuel ship Kanawha, and when she is 
completed a sister ship to be known as the Mawmee 
is to be built. These boats will be 455 feet long, 56 feet 
wide, and will have a draft of 26 feet, 4 inches. 


CITIES AND TOWNS 


Vallejo is a pretty city with many beautiful homes. 
It has a large business section, two banks, paved streets, 
public library, good water supply, city hall, fire depart- 
ment, sewer system, several newspapers and ten churches. 

Benicia is a well located manufacturing town, having 
many miles of deep water front. It boasts of several 
large industrial plants. 


SUN-KISSED ORANGES 


facture of cement. 
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The county seat of Solano County is Fairfield, which 
is a sister city of Suisun. A magnificent court house, 
which was recently completed, is one of the features of 
Fairfield. Suisun-Fairfield has two banks, good hotels, 
excellent transportation facilities, steam, water and elec- 
tricity, large packing houses, and is the business center 
of a large, prosperous community. 

An important industry of the county is the manu- 
Five miles northeast of Suisun is a 
large plant with a capacity of 6,000 barrels daily. The 
quality of the product is the best, and as there is a great. 
demand for cement in building construction and road 
work, the plant operates the year round. 


Vacaville is a pretty little place in the Vaca Valley, 


CALIFORNIA’S ACHIEVEMENT 
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which is one of the rich deciduous fruit sections already 
referred to. The gross sales of the fruit shipped from 
Vacaville total more than $2,500,000 annually. Cherries 
grown here are usually the first to reach the market. 
Rio Vista on the Sacramento River in the southeastern 
portion of the county, is one of the oldest towns in the 
State, having been founded prior to the discovery of 
gold. It is the shipping point for a rich farming dis- 
trict, and has excellent river transportation, passenger 
and freight steamers connecting it with San Francisco 
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and Sacramento daily. Solano County is fairly repre- 
sentative of the agricultural side of California. Its lands 
are typical, as are its climate and its industries. It has 
the great advantage of a river and bay frontage, cheap 
transportation, nearness to market, and the cooling sea 
breeze. There are no winters in the usual sense of the 
term; the summers are rainless. Farm work goes on the 
year round; stock is in the field and fields are green. 
Some crop is being harvested and marketed every month 
in the year. 


SOLANO COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


IECHOTMESMEA CTEM ove divas Seienctcvs 4 vas suciays ers. tua enetale alee axelaveaevav’ 6 
ES MLOMOMACCCSRME canes c: tutas foc tarsi} Sinisue O vicle-oaeiedone Ctieuee ers 45 
SOME OMLOM ACE Stators tgs a cure ae einiek acne @reeneaer mele rete at ees 60 
PAO UO) GES) EXONS, o atanates ccs ecee ea) Ce ete cata try ame ee nee eee 198 
EO MDO MOO MACH CStmranraiy Shai « tvis gale coutava 7a aiavayecere¥e bo eit: hele ada 170 
ROOM OMNIA BA CTOS Srarelcestis cist ele avid a gate t ys ieviyntn a4, e,80esd, eles 167 
MOM OOM ACKOS cists, sien ccevsis sys scars iniens, euscee So aualane sabaay ore 89 
EO MUOMA A OMRERES 252) sree statoncus, oa.5, cialis signees Vinee ewes ke 156 
25 MRE OMO OO ML CLOSe vartcts denac) 2 5/cusnsp elena, chee or! ayote san'sunvetenio § 144 
TOMO BACTE SMO CL SOVEL™ icvaiareteieraiaies severe one ceva eo0) save 108 
OUAUL — o a.cio’ dit o/ en IC Ie eee Re HE ete ae 1,143 
“Rowell cia TCO Dee cancers ye aici oie aioe SO ema 1,151 
Land and Farm Areas 
PEO ULOMIMatOs Land cACKES se q.cue fh viersi ies om ale cehaai vise aor 526,080 
eat TTS 1M MOTO) Wee). cscue sjster «sys woud vesvev ers diace 474,866 
ALERT! THD, BERTBAACWS alsa NEO ete hs. nen ecto et acer ce ini eee mea eee ene 480,551 
finprovedmland ins tarms: im) 1910) Soni ec see ce. ae ee 310,452 
iiniprovcomandeam tarms: im 1900). .8 fe. ecree cee ees 344,058 
SOOM LEO ge lie LATIN Smers sale crda icici atin A elareeks ae ate 44,534 
Ornerminimproved. lands so... beacuse leurececcee sew et 119,880 
Value of All Farm Property 
PrcenmarUire rete OU se ah era. toyatensite aye tee cctwtoeisrereratorne’ $28,727,683 
SUA mV eta OO) O eae teas teeue\as <sercuevara/eveliey ci yveret eseuei aber’ ser 20,780,434 
enmcent nerease LOOOL9NO! sian. enw aie pare yeas o es 38.2 
ibeaTa@ | Tal. STORIE Sabie Brot ee Senet RS Cie eareieeeae eae eg 23,025,081 
De Te OMEN) erated es cilen is) cispeee lena ene x \cobie.tpete Glance. wie) eidesie ce. aneit ans 16,903,310 
Tre MeL ameTTV MLO meer inreyeceitots fie ilencisiticks flee hs + © lets cers 2,278,540 
SES LO HN MATTED VON ws terry scstctns dccieantheed tots, or ote elatnersie eternal bee 1,905,970 
imploments*and machinery in 1910 .................- 767,136 
Implements and machinery in 1900 .................. 649,320 
Domestice animals, poultry and bees in 1910 .......... 2,656,926 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900 ......... 1,321,834 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle— 
DAVEE COWS erat Patatcre wis.ioia a arinhicin Mien tisitih, aioe, wenmcae 9,279 
KO GHC TAME COWS Bel rat ckcis texans ssue he mason ete res nPaliw tua otesietapaueraticle nthe 4,257 
SVCCe im MMOLE OLS oh ae sy syeu erie ate Sane enstsenacanisret elect e e* een 1,933 
\CRIKOS) c.gieem tak 0 elaleh ce Reenter eae 3,720 
Berm euestCens sand NOUNS! cvs cracnehev ects sau alive Gredece ters 1,187 
Mpheresteers mands DULIS sar. nie ciede ce scusiecie neice eters 1,408 
Dr te ah. een ac INE Ee asupars oh 3-5 Oe 21,784 
WINS: - 16 Gk BRO Oo Ree nA ORT ete mer ant $605,378 
Horses— 
ID TERC ML OLSCS MEM ier. ache feraysie ysvayaui stay eerie acco Lda e vee aes 6,993 
SAGAN OM COUS marr Septow oie ors) apie sc eaatiae atu 4 oe 695, 
PEST) OMBCOLUS MUTT Nera a iteieid serait ere alsin oe Meade eas 362 
BNO Lmmewe Revere te (eyche tines ie ee Ail e eevee Saye teveie WtevA na aye oh 8,050 
BY CEO MMMM te feoray aan cts) eres eels, tte ve wy cin Mier sieds. shaw eleeesene $884,500 
Mules— 
VECUCUIT MPL LOG emcee tte, GY erode iotrn! chert lave tar sucvoreiMtaaa sa sueha 8 2,157 
Be eaten COMES ep ce ties toy ees scien’ foie ood adei/aiautvalleveca'n auens 84 
FEMME CMM COMES Myr to fel acess cleus s aocini cl eimaiciss Glos eee pa 78 
MUOUBNE: a's 3 2 BARR al rercraeue re mie creen Nocatee rere Rane A ERE one 2,319 
AV FDU MMI Poff as er iiss as cuchay etced Searls: ni gta wis evsia a Bete Ne $295,866 
Asses and burros— 
INTDIDDER 9166.) bet nae Eh a ee 23 
MWDIITG). 6 G26 G1 IRIS IIORG OS Cs REUE NERCREE RCEE ORE CaeT Cc area ie a $2,800 
Swine— 
SOIUERIITIR®): “VAGYER) 56. cor. cre eS ven RCnE ROE REIMER EID cen ote OR 8,836 
PS To teUIN COO Salen ctls hfe cee aie reyes: ua ac orbe sone sss, ies plate chee: « 4,732 
otra Eee Poe ceakasicis. oz suo aig aisle ose 8ls'e evatauets Secs 13,568 
WNIGS 2 sons hdl ane ee ie ee $89,528 


Sheep— 
RAMS Mewes aNd aw CLNELsuxacmys sie euece terrence Ro teaenic rs etre 96,921 
Sloe? INOS, saowommeagdor endo onccnporeel anode 73,232 
DUO Witares ohstetia bo ererendice tar ores treo ORIOTE Ge rarint tee ond 170,153 
NVM inet cll An ONS RO CE ROR DAL OS © cena ROTC Dent $737,457 
Goats— 
UNM eT tes me os sie faves Over ei, OPO LY oe Russel ee Rare ae us 392 
AVEO e a3 nd) oon BHCRS ke CLOPORD ene ice iG RE OF CIP CREE CL EsraGin Cartetc atari $1,218 
Total value all domestic animals................. $2,616,747 
Poultry and bees— 
Rolie CHEN Vans Gon agdoo dnaoos CodOoo Goo edd ol 74,683 
Viel Cup Stree eee egress sydomaesae eonone ievartustoy ciisuetet sua as $39,384 
COlGnHes rote OS eccercrtensesibees acne oes aaron <r e cesactote nestor csleuats 256 
BVI nee teerren settee a ete heeteeg erate oe cata Ses ya eis Molenesene tat name eases $795 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
(COT et pape ah tones ten emia see anette: seat) mecpetoh aremerene, 3 91 935 
QBS ero tes eccoq memati han corasusale su eleialsssreharerspeti@he 1,306 25,711 
WAG ai Gin ooceet a emeese me cucpeecie re aac tase rites. sail eymsarse sien ays 20,924 391,753 
IBEW. Haaeacs ca Com By 6 oO O Oo Op ticle omee 41,647 1,263,357 
Gyre db lew Cangas qcsasrat ake gstayous sveiny sale aate ats « 2,503 65,755 
POtatOCs amr cece pala eRe A rare rice rae tore som recoe ons aula 42,416 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
AACN BOING) soo Go o6coo Soup oD OD CON AeaS OO 2,566 2,856 
ihimlouhyaan daclover smite dlvarimisl tacts terest le 375 381 
lower: SOMEN cere rayateim s, chatetertes Net isisy steel evel enssers ave 60 174 
PNIBEMBED) opis Gotcla mibio maine meee OE ceo ao. hy Mire. devire 2,145 10,617 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 381 636 
Wild, salt, or prairie grasses............-... 496 ( 
Chars Olly GROOM sgn pbb uo oe an oo ano oe Be oe 33,641 41,552 
ANIME Gndaere Ine Iyy BVOC! THONENERE. ooo coon non es conGeS 29 41 
MUGEN a etere oti GO OAc Ln ota ninee 6 Ceaco aD 39,693 57,028 
Poultry products— 
IP ouillisay TENE, TAM ie ao 6 poop oso od some ooDod une 66,403 
TDopas) [OANGUNKCECl) CMA Don covo nde sdabouguadooON ade 426,261 
Value of poultry and eggs produced................ $128,295 
Honey and wax— 
Honeys produced POM Si rerrsesetsretenNeleltste eis) ait =a 2,873 
Value of honey and wax produced.................- $491 
Wool— 
WG, SHES CIN 5 ooo ge bop acengoobaecepnansones 157,499 
Mohair and! goat hair, fleeces shorm................. 3 
Value wool and mohair produced.............+..+-- $161,312 
Special Crops— 
TEESE), PROS coca naunasaoos onbucwoddende dome oC 311 
All other, vegetables, acres... 2.6... 2.6.2 + 22-6. 32. 650 
SUPP HCO, HORI coos edevous 000 gcndaasunooso Oe 4 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
INDINE. @gncandvoqodd yo. sano eUbooaTados coon Og gCD 4,862 
INEGI Gee on teun sean dds oop odetdc Fo beens Couto pe 310,262 
(CHIGTEIGEE G Siete Gino Gls tice Se Os erode olera cicaclaa iG Orono 53,923 
Peachesuand mectarmaesery varie ier eileen st lancuere a sereseyens 341,266 
I PXSHEEB c. Ghai ere OB co CMC O CnC end OG aie Dich irnoet ote oct 182,194 
IPaMbaeh eval TalOvNs ost Scop GomoouO RHO Reco UDO pC OeeC 465,341 
MOURN AG 66.5 bho c1cce GOO eNO. 0 A oro oarn Siceceam co OI EO 1,357,848 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
INGEN ooanocsoooopooebon aU gboEn ods Ua Gnomon DS UGe DE 4,598 
LETS. spacckmoudcanO@op oboe Cao COO oe nue aED Oe 126 
ORANG oocooogomanconeshensadnodossgaqoeuaDond 2,950 
IDOWAAMOS cg ccooecooans HAs eee DbACdOcGo domo oo mods 15 
CONTECH toc) ath. Suk pucerh Eh tecieek RCL ORCIG CIDP ICE Oo Deno eee Cree ear 1,221 
ANON EB ooh ch oi 00-6 eASe fa, CTO nO cr EMCEE ONS OAD Renee 8,910 
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Grapevines— 
INRA Sr 1 DEALING sore 24s Wik 12010) cnelieyisssilshe sons chtiet aroehalehe 1,213,265 
Small fruits— 
Strawberries, acres 5 
Blackberries and dewhberries, acres................. 5 
PAU OTRERS ACTOS ote eeiell teeta are veneliaoeneier tie) eter 2 


ANGHEMU igeicio Hien 6 Aistos alo, Oo-Foro 0.0 Obi Omens Croan oOo 12 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
PNahiaConsKelsh . Geecen Car dat OY TG WiOteo-Om ODIO Orcscyenb 010-6 0 98,276 
POCA 522 dregs chee Gis ate eens poeetohenele Mes Tenarel es Cucenahonenebscaeaee 134 
RYsiE: Wh abl jae eee eer ene ch tonat aay cited a sation ache mit oma h arora 1,806 
Mi Way 21 Werrrers ter tence Reo Are eros Oe CaN Dla CaaS Goi Ape cic 100,216 
Irrigation 
Number of farmsmmrigate dims 09) erect sree eessttels 150 
INGRauoep OGL Ny IO), oon one saa cundodencvgscanodsy 3,610 
PLACER 
Date of creation, 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area.... 1,395 sq. miles Population, 15,101 15,786 18,237 
County seat...Auburn (city) Population, 1,595 2,050 2,376 


Population per square mile, 13.1 
Highest Lowest 


104 928 


Mlevatione s 4 see 1,360 feet 
Rainfall........26.43 inches 


Temperature (1914)... 
Snowe ale oe uae 

Valley, foothill and mountain, lands are found within 
the confines of Placer County. The county extends from 
the floor, of the Sacramento Valley across the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains to the western boundary line of the 
state of Nevada. 


Its general direction is northeast and southwest; it 
is about 100 miles long and varies in width from ten to 
thirty miles, this being determined by the course of 
rivers that mark its northern and southern boundaries. 


The total area of the county is 1,395 square miles, 
of which 810 square miles are mountains, 450 foothills 
and the remainder valley lands. The altitude ranges 
from 40 feet above sea level in the Sacramento Valley 
to 8,000 or more at the summit of the mountains. From 
an elevation of 2,500 feet to the summit of the Sierra 
snow falls in winter, increasing in depth as the altitude 
becomes greater. 

FRUIT SECTION 


Placer is one of the most noted fruit producing 
counties in California. The fruit belt extends from the 
western boundary lines to Colfax and a considerable dis- 
tance beyond. In this belt is produced practically every 
horticultural product known to the temperate zones. The 
list includes oranges, lemons, limes, pomelos, peaches, 
plums, prunes, cherries, apricots, pears, persimmons, nec- 
tarines, loquats, grapes, figs, olives, almonds. walnuts, 
apples, ete. 

Roseville, Rocklin, Loomis, Penryn, Neweastle, Au- 
burn, Lincoln, Bowman, Applegate, Weimer, Colfax, 
Dutch Flat and Towle are all important fruit shipping 
points during the fruit season. In the lower altitudes 
of the fruit belt the principal horticultural products are 
oranges, peaches, plums, cherries, pears and grapes. In 
the higher altitudes fine winter apples are raised, also 
Hungarian prunes and Bartlett pears that are the equal 
of any. out 


Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910. . 7,160 
Acreage include diimenpnoyectseeenssei-iract-bei-)ste to) ieee 8,192 
Main’ ditches, mim creraettecansee serene eure eral here eee 20 
Tyerig'th,, miles". ore cerns stencaee Sate saat totaal nace cho eee 22 
Pomped wells; smumiberseeeirgescet ree irk e eee 125 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $135,532 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
Oe sbaerepynnarsy au INNES Gok Gonos dep uacus a o0s 0c $18.93 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
Mineral water. callouse.enir attri erie 23,600 $3,440 
Naturale easy sthouse dey reirner orien tains 6,319 7,366 
Stone industry ssid. ance sass ee smn ene aye 6 ea 28,915 
Other. minéral ys. sane wea ee haciene eae ete eet _ 1,800,000 
Total!) cicateco/c tists io enistct aie nc Be cusmalcesuePt Acie are eee $1,839,721 
Numbercof mineral sprimosnira anne fever orient 2 


COUNTY 


April 25, 1851. 
SOIL 


The soil of the western portion of the county is of 
alluvial composition, as is all the soil in the Sacramento 
Valley, and is very productive. In the foothills the 
prevailing soil is a decomposed granite, rich in all es- 
sentials for plant production. 

Placer County orchardists are prosperous and con- 
tented. Some of the prettiest farms in the State are to 
be found here. Most of the product is shipped to East- 
ern markets in carload lots. Several thousand ears are 
shipped annually. 

As in all counties whose boundaries extend into the 
heart of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, lumbering is an 
industry of considerable importance in Placer County. 
The sugar pine, yellow pine, fir and cedar are the com- 
mercial trees that compose the great forests on the divides. 
There are several large lumber mills in operation and 
there is a wealth of uncut timber on the mountain 
plateaus. 

MINERAL RESOURCES 


Placer is rich in minerals. Its gold production since 
1849 is estimated at more than $75,000,000. Several 
large drift mines are now in operation and they are 
among the largest in California. There are great bodies 
of gold, copper and iron ore, and valuable deposits of 
asbestos, lime, clay, and other useful minerals. 

In the vicinity of Lincoln are great deposits of pot- 
ter’s clay, and one of the leading industries of the county 
is the manufacture of pottery. At Rocklin are quarries 
that produce granite which ranks with the best in the 
United States as a building material. 


IRRIGATION AND POWER PLANTS 


Placer County is well watered, its northern and 
southern boundaries being mountain streams fed by 
numerous tributaries that rise within the confines of the 
county. These streams furnish water for three purposes 
—domestic use for cities, irrigation and power develop- 
ment. For the generation of electric energy by water 
power, Placer isin the very front rank of the counties 
of California. A great electrical development and irri- 
gation project has just been completed in the higher alti- 
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tudes of Placer County. By the construction of great 
dams an immense quantity of water has been impounded. 
This water is used to turn the wheels of generators to 
create electricity for lights and power in the cities of 
Sacramento, Oakland, San Francisco and elsewhere, and 
after it passes through the power houses, it is again taken 
from the streams and conveyed in canals to the foot- 
hill and valley farms, where it is used to irrigate the 
growing crops. There is an abundance of water for irri- 
gation in every part of this rich and resourceful county. 


Placer County is sometimes spoken of as the gate- 
way to the Sacramento Valley. The appellation is not 
inappropriate, as the county is the first through which 
the tourist passes while enroute to California from the 
East over the lines of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 
The visitor’s first glimpse of California is of the rugged 
Sierra Nevada Mountains with their deep canyons, tim- 
bered plateaus and snow-capped peaks. As the train 
winds down from the mountain, the visitor next sees 
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the pretty foothill orchards and finally the fertile valley 
lands. 


MOUNTAIN SCENERY 


The mountain scenery of Placer County is magnifi- 
cent. From the peaks are presented views as awe-in- 
spiring as can be seen from the world famous Alps. Lake 
Tahoe lies partly in Placer County, and many of the re- 
sorts on the shores of that magnificent body of water are 
in this county. Mountain streams and lakes are nu- 
merous and here the gamey trout awaits the skillful 
angler’s fly. This is also a huntsman’s paradise. Grouse, 
valley and mountain quail, doves, wild pigeon and deer 
are found, and for those who wish to test their skill and 
courage against big game, bear and California lon are 
found by penetrating into the depths of the mountains. 

The freight terminal of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany is located at Roseville, where the eastern and north- 
ern main lines of the railroad converge. <A pre-cooling 
and icing plant, by which deciduous fruit is cooled and 
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iced before being shipped to the East is also located here. 

Near Loomis, the United States Government main- 
tains an experimental station for fig raising, which prom- 
ises to become an important industry in California within 
a few years. Figs grow readily in California and begin 
to bear the second year, producing an abundant crop 
by the fifth year. 
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The county seat is Auburn, situated in the heart of 
the foothills. It is a delightful little city surrounded by 
thriving orchards. | 

The climate of the foothill section of Placer County 
is delightful at all seasons of the year, and the air being 
laden with a balsamic ozone is a tonic to those with weak 
heart or lungs. 


PLACER COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


Winder=3) Aeresis dcy.sai, tre cesrachete aaa cratey es eerceae eh ener EL eee 2 
Be $OFO VACTES). oiele.s ihe oiarm mevereiels eka ea een ee onan ne Raa 52 
ROM tomlGl aeresecp Sasa tie a acetate a sksieba erect, See euspevatanets 109 
20) S60. AD BOROS scar ke aia sions ane eee cen eae 289 
SOECO: 99! ACTOS in roisyeret = de con ote eo Case eRe eRe cere GREET 206 
INO Oi oie Bie Oke Mech got \eicies rir eri eicteedcee meprenuiarhd Sretaelniaaey claro & 174 
UTS! CO 259 BCLES ss siete e cacherta ae ae eee i eeeeels 69 
260: 60-499) ares iste 2 ths chess ese ete ne. ot oy eteben-ne eae aenonsae te 75 
50.0: 0-999 saeresierccarcka crea teemoteiny ete ane seete teiey ote step rust 50 
L000 jacres and Overs nis syee ear eter eee ete 36 
BI Ota Ave sensvapaneress sanencesuet onewaiie toate, epee ete oe tere Meme ee 1,062 
MO Cea m5 V0.0 eescyarsne averse ee eee ela eaces acy on eee 1,076 
Land and Farm Areas 
Approximate: land, eacres easy sere ities eres 892,800 
OPhiGiude haan NCS ogoonHandnsmnaedegne daamsos 248,080 
andi? farms inl) 0.0 eemerran aeecmare nee eich ee eter are. 440,371 
improyedlandemtanmseimel Oil Oi etree te sett etree 98,608 
iaprovediiandamnitarms iri OO Oe tr near usite tere eee 121,063 
Woodland! in: farmcte ane cseiaecnie nie ommics Peelers ks 32,194 
Orhersunimproved lan diraet © serine eerie 117,278 
Value of All Farm Property 
Notal-valuerin) LOT Oye aos oe eye unre emcee ec ciras $10,234,101 
Total: vale iil GOO RIS sR ike tet Seo cea aetoren tasters 6,547,761 
Per cent, increase: 900=VOUO nese eee enone 56.3 
Fe ae Mi alee USA UPR eserertt mera errs craa t romitec nee ceed Ocadhe cold 7,747,744 
IDE Dae Uel MOG at cus Aeaicoicaamen Gn onidn oma blade SH aes 4,839,730 
Buildings ine VO NOC te. crcu ete ceue leterusearten nsecmterewenait acres tae 1,399,840 
Buildings) in O00 eere errs wser wetter wee cre eens hee 998 ,620 
Implements and machinery, ins TOMO ee cae ere ees eee 320,083 
Implements: and umaehimenys in) 100 Oe tenner perenne 222,060 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910........... 766,434 
Domesti¢ animals, poultry and bees in 1900............ 487,351 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle*— 
Daiay \COWS! Lieve stentosuces ce taepssoneuereeia casters: or ovens serteeieieuete 2,421 
Other Cows: Sts Mais seetrecs eusioe spate ba eneno ere Geatye 2,283 
Meeavlimg Wnevlers: Sony. sieve cshsters gist eyaneus exeeesiboin as aes oe 602 
Calves Weve seis crete ose. cree aes eponatenen cast ache usle ae tapes are eae 1,204 
Vearlinesteers*andibulllsetei cys nema nga: 428 
Othercsteerssandbulllseee eres eet er erin aa 532 
Totend 222 5 ase) casei lag dnrcsts aio eopeuh aut dy atoms ta seer tacos ome 7,470 
VIGIL OY sae anion hare mtyecst Measles each sme ueeedone, Basa eaveraravetonyers *$182,827 
Horses— 
Mist ule MOLSES Srsents caus sem ola ore Sree es eee ote nrc nan 3,762 
Weanling Colts es crecctrors sins olaanvarsamebitie Gree iie eres are 294 
Spring’ colts ve yee rsa ee so ceo ue sue Costes ie earl 137 
Mo tall area taees paeverer teks is aise Mena onee ee anae ty crests ete 4,193 
VBS) despa iorayes sbepale tiedetessnetenshord aunys islexteum tho leva eters $398 692 
Mules— 
Maiure smMlest cvs itso estat cet ee aeuemetat eto ates arehon re ee 459 
Nese ALOMAR OO oak ongqoaceenroe Oban Taboo Coat 13 
SPLINS COLTS! Pe Gis sass aye oh aves shsis, oie a elaperescuare oust sieh eevee 26 
ENOL ie torres E NOS rele) Shr ocd er olencuel Gar sieieoctous Suns een teaeea 498 
WV Cp ir awe cases st oricten, Wenn cusitua Gunite shetucuste etde on metatece $58,460 
Asses and burros— 
ON Edel Oe) Del encemeertens Eee, PERS RAL, Maye A ceva ce oe cheed PKC 66 
NADIE YeNEe 8 ein, cto icin ROLGeaes ean Deer Le Srewa Gitte Moe eeOme he BOC S $1,529 
Swine— 
Ma TUTO NODS Miyeyon cromise tae t cis tees extansntirsye od teueerateg ey bers 1,822 
SH OMMIEKCR NTI he ener eiOo bE este OT AS Lata Cre HIS onlG 1,565 
PT Obed acs asso eceie eas tae ec auateel ay ma, sveettotne eet ure avs aponets 3,387 
MTOR ato Baton eo OORT D MAA sini cere S $23,785 
Goats— 
INGOT Be ter cts f has ear varcon es oa Meter sie Cloke sh wollen ago aysear 1,542 
WONG. a pegs Gide CICLO OLE ORCNCT ROE ara Sec aero aa $3,455 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 


Sheep— 
RAMS Owes al dawiehNersheimne ss cterelcielere «nie atte nen 15,142 
Sprite lamMbse eee omege ck sie ole sees ae ee 9,326 
TOG ALLL sis roite estes ectiey ox shaices toe tuet nies oid Loved teat hin ore eee ae 24,468 
Walltt@ a occas tang tice arse Were core ie cyto Coste eee ee $68,716 
Total value all domestic animals................. $737,464 
Poultry and bees— 
POU tiyg 0100) Vain Os entrances orto raring) ec eee 43,619 
VENI SIRI OS ENA eR ne OIA Ue Moen Des eraG.0'd 0 0.0.c $26,714 
O#olomiestotsbeesn a. ese aiaciete ote eucterotsens seo ere eee 657 
AVG eS Sid ORR Ce IER RRO ES TPES Cre Pins G0 oc $2,256 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 
COrN) Pepe ii seas mecse mcr creterire 6 events, Se rear 27 1,055 
OPA Ae renee tae eran feet NOe BOATS Dh ia MIADIA O16 Cicrdio 3,030 40,397 
IW eat Riese eneucker oa ect onc Tae Meera CE eee 5,721 62,167 
Batloy teh ero nrieiscrnate = sian meee osama er ene 1,318 17,128 
LeChiiaenaneynelreaMlly nee soa cchomaeebene bess 8 161 
Potatoes Seis ce. htc eae sacri 72 7,442 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Timothy Aloneies. sucess oe coke Chm cinta hetero 38 37 
Mimothy.and clover mixed. eee 20 27 
Clover alone 2 cciccteie shy snes ssroic ene ees eos 78 10 
PN CULE Rete nt ARN Ente Caw igiog 5.00 Aca to Wess 465 1,249 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 218 206 
Wald saltior prairie arassesirc csr ciate 1,202 824 
(CipiNaia Gig (AK hb oo canon odno 46 obds ao cod 14,009 10,978 
A obher hay and ova Senn reriereriee etree rans 4 6 
TOGA 7 yn se ioscan ce Mops seve pace eis et Money ena Meie, Mere een 16,034 13,404 
Poultry products— 
Poultry raised) number. nt weurecaateto a cinr ae ane 62,151 
IDEAS, HOOKERS, OMI ro agooonn bn codu eo ome ade doc 235,606 
Value poultry and esss produced... 3.0.22. sane vererte $110,974 
Honey and wax — 
Eloney “produced, pounds.) siiers nineteen eee 7,338 
Wax produced, pounds). 3246: sancassce sect eenmeme 80 
Value of honey and wax produced.................. $814 
Wool— 
Wool, fleeces shorn... c7.< ociae noes one oe oy ee ee 28,841 
Mohair'and goat hair, fleeces'shorni.). 3 2...) ter 177 
Value wool and mohair produced................... $21,728 
Special crops— 
Potatoes; ACTS sc cc sie sna ee iste ee Se eee 72 
Allvother vegetables, acres: is. 2a. -:4tos term schoo 408 
Orchard fruits— 5 
IAPS: stedesccitsis ke ately sete saiie: oatenc doe niee aster @ialfaal a sande eon 42,704 
ATA COUSS . aiatier oostevo saaveherice cen Nee Arion. oe ee ot 4,092 
@herrieses 7) sae ae feces ee 28 hicks Pete hdl oa eee eee ree 31,209 
Peachesvand Mectarines). cts. ei. 'il se orate 683,824 
feXcr Nac MENTO OE eR Cee ent Sere O O'S. Gon 142,999 
Prumegsandl plnig soc eaesrsva casas oxy) ee ee 279,766 
MN Ota] > savacor setantiee Soon eheaatone exces aN Sastre one eee 1,184,594 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
A DATS Oe oes Aen oe ea eeAn taco cor fered 0,6 DOL" o.d 50-0 0 4,463 
T@MONS Mejeis cae eee Gass Seon SLO cea ae ee 714 
OFAN Pes een asics ena, Onnepa ed ier sey serena Ieee 26,921 
IACI ocoGcesresanne 00 mos GoOCARE OOD dadoo0 sc 289 
OLIV CS 05, -sarccaressevoarercie io crcpersaieus ote le cision ener ‘le 26,396 
Ud Moh eel amie catiraie eter ucts Oren O a Od S.d.0 0 & 58,783 
Grapevines— 
Nim peri oe aint ore speek era Aces ey) ee eee 1,340,132 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
Almond Sige espera isl elena k feo tote ce te vere cree eee 11,539 
RACE WITS ohaaoteaa Orciara ny IeRhoO Me OTUOIAE o.oo Gio OU Cd c.o OK G0 05 < 2 
Wallin tate) Ga. biregsnette cose crnenancha torte gis Averclre batman Caen ot ter teh ame 535 
Ota)” xeekceind cree iiericen syeucbore ees oirer eee ea rene 12,076 
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PLACER COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded. 


Irrigation 
Number of farms irrigated in 1909................... 618 
EMeCrosminri ea ted aM OOO ic stars ster. ets esi ee Aaa ecne eve one 16,845 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910.. 23,365 
NGron rosin cludeds Im sPLOJOCtSs ect 1s ua awae eae cen 61,751 
MAROC NCS « MUINDOT sree te «nets shes tear a a Gi e aencuuns 35 
NE Narr RL CS ee sreeeye Ries nese teicne, «aoe su, «x, «se rereysrar se ecaaiaus tone 194 
ILAHIGIANIG), THIEN IETS Ge 6 DO Be On ODO en Ol arRa Atos Cohen e cena 46 
Ie MILO atrreg erck Suet Foret Rested -Ooh ruar-kaiel. Gr cue te auausvousineberee 6 108 
RUN OMICL IS MNUN DON 179 1 Nelle cule sieeec seco hehe ounce a ad area ra 2 


Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910........ 
Ayerage cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
Cmainngating im J9T0:. 5... Ibe de Ae eror ak Paper sucnexahaceevuciracats 


$2,798,740 


$119.78 


= 
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Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 

IB TICK a Mi ycena ay eters irs as rete eta th renee Ae elciens 1,900 $40,000 
Clays TOS tim Mctete ies: CneNa tage heart tat net et 63,600 47,200 
COP Per mp OUNAS meme tnt mera Cee re yee 429 C7 
ECON eerie Gg ria Ren Gal einer Pesca Nee ies a eam nerann g RONR 220,785 
ealce CONS Man esate aeveeu sae tiniest eon hee alee a 805 35 
Quartz bOUSa rc nie saat g a wn citrent war mii aee i ee 2,000 4,000 
SOU OL coon e oy arc le ae, at Soren eapenat coors mie he, Mevagtests 2,972 
SCONE IN GUS byes ners mes ore ena octt ie chacs Mela ee< 205,749 
UO ta imma sie meey a teeta cee Eihastataer ae te teetcecdya srs hla pha $520,808 
Nf Gut) oe Oe TMNASHEH! RINT, oon oon Coboadaaaen soaho 12 


HARVESTING SOME CROP EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


EL DORADO COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 


1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,753 sq. miles Population... 9,232 8,986 7,492 
County seat...... Placerville Population... 1,690 1,748 1,914 
Population per square mile, 4.3 


1,875 feet 
Jas 2711 ale 42.45 inches 


Highest Lowest 
Temperature (1914)... 98 24 
STO Wiet etete careers ens 4.0 inches 


From a historical standpoint, El Dorado will always 


be one of the most interesting counties of California, for. 


it was here that James Marshall discovered gold in a mill 
race at Coloma on the American River in 1848, and for 
the first time directed the attention of the world to this 
land of wonderful resources. In the early days of Cali- 


fornia’s history, El] Dorado was the scene of many deeds 
which have been vividly pictured by some of the best 
writers of American literature. One of the main over- 
land roads across which the pioneers came upon entering 
California in their ox teams from the East, leads directly 
to Placerville, the county seat, in the early days known 
as Hangtown, which was one of the liveliest of all mining 
towns in the 750s. 

But it is not from historical interest alone that El 
Dorado is attracting attention today. The county is 
exceedingly resourceful and offers just as good or better 
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opportunities to settlers in 1915 as it did to fortune hunt- 
ers in 749. The principal industries of the county are 
mining, fruit raising, lumbering, stock raising and gen- 
eral farming. In all of these branches of endeavor there 
are excellent opportunities for development, as land is 
to be had for a reasonable price in El Dorado and there 
is abundance of water for irrigation. 


FRUITS 


For certain products, soil and climatic conditions are 
unexcelled and the husbandman who plants Bartlett 
pears, plums, prunes, apples, peaches, olives and walnuts 
is sure of success. Oranges are grown in the western 
part of the county. All of these fruits have been tried 
and found profitable year after year for the grower. 
The Bartlett pear grown in El] Dorado County can not 
be excelled. Prices realized in Eastern markets for all 
El Dorado fruits are the very highest. This county was 
the first to adopt the standard pack, which assures qual- 
ity of the first class to the purchaser. 

Being a foothill and mountain county, the products 
of El Dorado do not ripen as early as those in the coun- 
ties in lower altitudes on the floor of the Sacramento 
Valley. This fact is not a disadvantage, as it might at 
first seem, but a decided advantage to the El Dorado 
grower, because his fruits come upon the market after 
the valley crops of the same varieties have been harvested 
and marketed. Hence, the mountain products do not 
meet with competition. 

LAND 


Unimproved land in El Dorado County can be pur- 
chased for from $20 to $80 an acre. In most eases it 
is covered with a growth of timber, which has to be cut 
before cultivation can be started. This in most cases 
does not add to the cost of the land, as the cut timber 
can be sold and it pays a large portion of the cost of 
clearing. The soil is rich sandy loam and decomposed 
lava, a gray voleanic rock. Most of the soils are formed 
by the disintegration of slate and allied rocks. They are 
deep and well drained and readily retain moisture. 


IRRIGATION 


There is abundance of water for irrigation in El 
Dorado, derived from the American River on the north 
and the Cosumnes and its tributaries on the south. These 
streams rise in the higher altitudes of the mountains and 
flow in a general westerly direction through deep canyons 
to the valley lands below. Not only do they supply water 
for domestic purposes to towns and cities and for irri- 
gation to money-making farms, but they offer unlimited 
opportunities for electric power development. There 
are now several power plants in El Dorado, where elec- 
tricity for many uses is generated. 

MINING INDUSTRY 


Since early days the mining industry has been one 
of great importance in El Dorado and it will probably 
continue so for many generations to eome. The county 
hes on the ‘‘mother lode’’ or rich ore vein which ex- 
tends through several counties on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. In the first few years 
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following the discovery of gold, all the streams of the 
county were ‘‘worked over’’ with the sluice rocker, the 
crude method followed by the pioneers in seeking gold. 
Later, deep mining on modern scientific lines was intro- 
duced and is now followed. El Dorado County has pro- 
duced upwards of $150,000,000 in gold gravel alone and 
the source of this supply lying in the higher regions 
northeast and southeast of Placerville, has as yet been 
only partially explored. 

The precious metal is not the only mineral product 
of the county. There are large deposits of slate, granite, 
lime, asbestos and other building stones and some dia- 
monds have been found. 


LUMBERING 


The lumbering industry of El Dorado gives employ- 
ment to hundreds of workmen and distributes thousands 
of dollars in wages annually. The trees cut for commer- 
cial purposes are coniferous and the wood is soft. The 
most important kinds are the sugar and the yellow pine, 
the Douglas spruce, the cedar and two varieties of fir. 

There are several large lumber mills in the county. 
One of these is located at Pino Grand, 25 miles north- 
east of Placerville, and is reached by a narrow gauge 
railroad from Camino. At Camino are situated the 
lumber yards and box factory of the company. 

The California Door Company’s mill is located at 
Calder and is reached by a narrow gauge railroad from 
Diamond Springs, with the lumber yards at the latter 
place. 

RESORTS 

El Dorado is also a resort county. Some of the most 
popular summer resorts in California are found within 
its borders. This is particularly true of the higher alti- 
tudes of the Sierra Nevadas, where lakes and streams 
are numerous and fish and game are plentiful. El 
Dorado County, it should be added, extends over the 
summit of the Sierra Nevada Mountains to the bound- 
ary line of Nevada. It is approximately seventy miles 
long and thirty-five miles wide. About two-thirds of 
the total area of Lake Tahoe, one of the most celebrated 
mountain lakes in the world, and a spot that delights 
thousands of pleasure seekers during the summer months, 
les in El Dorado County. Trout of many varieties 
abound in the mountain streams, and game, such as bear, 
deer, rabbit, grouse and mountain quail, is plentiful. 

The State Highway, which will be the Lincoln High- 
way, leads from Sacramento to Lake Tahoe and passes 
through the full length of El Dorado County from west 
to east. This is one of the famous scenic highways of 
California. Delightful resorts are numerous along this 
road, which follows the course of the south fork of the 
American River. Good trout fishing is to be had at 
almost any point in this stream. 

The county seat of El Dorado is Placerville. It is 
a progressive city with good schools, the county high 
school being located there. 

The average rainfall of the county is from 40 to 60 
inches. 
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EL DORADO COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size Buildings in 1910 749,745 
3 to 9 acres 26 Buildings in 1900 566,120 
10 to 19 acres ee linplementssandemachaneny, sie! OO eaesmtts serene: 162,185 
20 to 49 acres 60) Implements: and machinery in 1900) Weig ss. ses es é 116,320 
50 to 99 acres 88 Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 ......... 519,497 
OOM O MV CeRACTOSS SBroctui core iisicd mm 4s re vane oekeeartin ae 212 Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900 .......... 361,894 
175 to 259 acres 100 
960 to 499 acres 122 Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
500 to 999 acres 59 Cattle— 
1,000 acres and over 35 DANY COWS! tures tonsb sv enciae drecse clio crayons niche susneel avarayencntcls 2,823 
Se es @thers cow swine tas teak eae crc isin Meenas iene 4,338 
WAG MERE Terr Vote, Shane oNe sc ce pati fercadine, oueehete salen aan < 716 NUGeanaey ” UVES 8A Auta conics Serco a oD GUA a Ote Ore eC 1,683 
Bieri etMINMOO Omepycky trotters ce edeutas seles oa checeiececage Sitende, Shaws 759 CRINGE: odococep soos asesos send eoenan uot oguasedr 2,154 
NAS Ahnaver Wee emaGl OMI Sogo owatin wore een Onn dom 1,138 
Land and Farm Areas is O15 
ENDO MIMAtC MAN), ACTCS: cece eee ce a eee mans 1,121,920 Other sbeors andsbulls, gai Neve cate senate ges ol 
enarumimet aris s Un LOO) wercnis ty. os lsicye to wie meio ways eueiere 210,881 TCT ae ee eat oe Oe Pe a ee Ae Sime a ee en ene 13,048 
‘Leama! tia whewaensp eit, ILO) Sere eine nt ooinmsrratien cone 209,320 NVA PRUES i Bee ie ool oer ACs oe SM ec ag Bt a $254,098 
inmprovedmand im farms im 190... eee eee BOSE errata: 
imppnovedmiandum tarms in) L900) 2. oe eres ee 45,481 Nature: horses 9974 
Wraaddltamel: shay “Sieianc ime ae ee nen en nee ee 137,057 ee its “7180 
Other unimproved land 32,142 Silat eck 
, Spring colts 90 
Value of All Farm Property SSS == 
Tovey J 2S el ee $3,775,358 BEN ao Sac ACRE h naa ae One aU ae 
Seba. he CS eee 2,590,574 Value... 6. e eee eeee eee eee $202,610 
ermcemmeimerease LOOO-TOLO! icc o aiere cieie ssa ce agsuene este 45.7 Asses and burros— 
eprrcomme ter MMMM Olmes rerll io, akexel'e res s.2ra sched Ere alas wapa haere ae edeove 2,343,931 MAE 0a oY Strep eestor RRO ce POR REIL CIC IC aAe CACC CREE RG OR TE EA IY 
iLevegl in IGX00) 246 Aerpn sole 6-¢ oo osencrn emia orc rence CraIceC 1,546,240 Value $2,985 


THE OLIVES OF PALESTINE AT HOME IN CALIFORNIA 
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EL DORADO COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded. 
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Mules— 
Mature: mules) asvattepaers acct ret enie aaron: aoe ee 93 
Weanling SiCOlts a perterte rach nee erent Aras tae er eee ae 9 
Springs Colts) Wr. s eco. ceie ie tole es seereetere ara epee cece 10 
fey Ne orien eee ineraan Ome eee Gc omens oromco,C OR C 112 
AVES IU ore eae Pa ee Sn eR Rr tome ne $10,130 
‘Swine— 
Matures hogs. S.rst aecancg meter aaa en ieee 1,428 
SPLINT POS! acrcter-csesee caterer eel aerate tare era 973 
Total As chesney aoe bee oe ee 2,401 
Wales) xcesyect vaio tee, oy top gers erat oF eet eee ene $16,502 
‘Sheep— 
Rams ewes and ave thers uname merit eect 1,763 
Spring lamps selevcece sees ieee Oe eevee ee Greenies, eae 1,399 
Bota vg toh. dowd Ok ee ae Nee eee pms 162 
Wiale dee 2Geirsket insane ecient Seat teehee any ener seen eee ae ieee $11,580 
Goats— 
IN er A Abra ay ek sents ene ierac enn nae eC eee 3,315 
AUER Ce gradiracn Coton Samra tae Tal hic coin Cronin Some $7,136 
Total value all domestic animals................ $505,041 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultrywotealipkinds =rrritra eer eree rere 24,308 
Wee SOS Pe eee Cees tout SEER ea oe aera et ee $12,667 
GoloniesOf7 bees'™ sac aye cancer rete 464 
Value Tins cited eis haters cd cn aites oscars intend staan een eet $1,079 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 
Cig Meine Mer era aoe ena Srecrac ner rane aac Ceo 38 768 
OaitSe csiwe cian setae dense erate er nO eR RS Oe 543 10,504 
Wihea to Sak cis Sesobausuete eeecsige ocetet get pep NSee cee: 193 3,201 
Lethal lon gamete REPOS Thin Caen iced miele a Ole ola cl aha ore Goce 50 884 
POtabOCS PN acta one eRe OE eee 113 18,513 
Hay and forage— Weres Tons 
Wimothy Talone oe peanct eeeteee Oot Cree 13 14 
Mimothy sand clover smixediaee sateen 443 466 
Clovervalone, Baas aceian eka at eee eee ee 234 493 
yWLi bit: Meanie, A centers > Mey eAer OLR O oroosc eae 407 824 
Other tame and cultivated grasses .......... 447 508 
Wild, salt: oreprairieyorassesis. 0 -1ee es 2,535 2,191 
Grains, Cut, greelih, sae ore ese er ss ere ete 7,989 7,142 
Alivother hayeand Loryces meee etme eee 47 47 
Wotals: y... stearic nese sce me heedeaae 12,115 11,685 
Poultry products— 
Poultrymraisedse mur erase eae ana eee 28,499 
Neos produced. d0Zer amie ria sree eterno 132,910 
Value poultry and eggs produced =25.5..-.4-.----- $45,411 
Honey and wax — 
Honeys produced poundsia.emereieaten errr: 8,105 
Wax Sproduced. pp Ounds mepaert sre eae eee rere 75 
Value of honey and wax producedias.-,esssaseueee 696 
SHASTA 
Date of creation, 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area....3,858 sq. miles Population, 12,133 17,318 18,920 
County seat..Redding (city) Population, 1,821 2,946 3,572 
Population per square mile, 4.9 Highest Lowest 
Hlevations joe 552 feet Temperature(1914)... 109 21 
leeyomellle ooo bn 48°3)/ MMCheS | VONOW radsmitere cre ore 7.0 inches 


The best foundation for communal prosperity is di- 
versity of resource. A diversity of soil and climate as- 
sures a variety of agricultural, horticultural and pomo- 
logical products. A diversity of industrial raw materials 
and forest resources invites industrial expansion. When 
a community embraces these, with a superabundance of 
water for power and irrigation, it offers a combination 
of advantages, rarely equalled and never excelled. These 
are the advantages that Shasta County at the extreme 
head of the Sacramento Valley possesses. 

In area Shasta is the largest geographical subdivision 
in the Sacramento River drainage—the states of Rhode 
Tsland and Delaware could be included in this area and 
leave a surplus of over 750 square miles. 


Wool— 

. Wool: efleeces shorn) eeenarianee ena cerca 3,808 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces: shorn .............-- 933 
Value wool and mohair produced ................- $3,504 

Special Crops— 
Potatoes  Pacres ary tensatyectctots talus rare tener cal teg tee ee 113 
All other vegetablespacresarr es citer oe ttre 197 
; Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
Apples). Cigessttte.oteveuers armel atcusaa: faiane eaicese ot cee eee 31,929 
ANDTIC OES Ss cians ces oto lances £4 eretolebape sates es eee 3,051 
CHETYIOSs ie ache teach erttosare ane eee eo ee he 3,259 
Peaches; and nectarines yes oe irercuers stalk cont eee 61,800 
Weds: gS RIC ICI cra OC RE Grea S906 0 49,672 
Prunes amd) plumsy retreat tara 32,764 
FPO haroxel gepere over vekeneiat sere) jioiahone a reece eed eee 182,475 
c ; Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
OBEN pay euhisteseere cokes .stoieitena yuh ouster estan cies testa tect Rete ae eae 587 
OREN BxGogd oponkduAbonmGugcoPeacabaodaccacce 53 
Olives! Af iota. ses Sore testes ale artes doko Pee ee 37 
ANG GY lee Be RRA Oe Caro torre Getta GR OB Go oo 85 677 
Grapevines— 
UNG er ints CATING Ss eles oie eteneyeiel snes) tre tsted etches eee 581,342 
Small fruits— 
Strawberries, eres: sis cess <..ee oye eevee ee 5 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres ..............68 1 
ANS OGHORS, “ACTORS cy. crencte eis Seis uhel race tee iG 
Total, \ACLOS = cha /-wsysrees care eed tees cone eet ee ee 23 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
UM SiON Cl: Neen Esty oe elo Se OIA GGG 060009207 438 
Wea lntisi ©.-5 isc ste ys oc ers Pome Sats sol cei ckeke cee eee 880 
Motal ccc + sedsiee oo nelos creas eboteel sta eke eee es 1,318 
Irrigation 
Number of farms irrigated in 1909)... 3. cere 244 
Acres! irrigated in. 909) ye oe mewnl ee erator eee ee 5,122 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 5,501 
Agreage included hy PLOeCtS ss etelera- cist tremor 20,264 
Maint Citches;. NUMibeT ia. tla erent trot none eee 56 
Iselin Sooo neon eb OAD oboowoTodaoUbOMesOe Fa a8 285 
Baterals,e nvimberigy teteretertetieiertane renee 25 
Theng thy) miles) fepey-. ats sesh cr sey oes rele aye tee ns eee eee 55 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... $346,939 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
ble of inrigatin ging 1 Oi 0 Weyer teense rete $63.07 
Mineral Production wm 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
Coppery POUNCS wrist lene ek. casere- tn eters 693 $107 
Golds ogee nah omen e see epee Cepek nae 62,688 
Silver) Mores ie pees ccd thant teuane ensaat oe rer Te ceten: eters 250 
SHON! SHOU paoagdeonenoavoEseaGcancsoo.o0s 4,678 
Ota po aiccareudm eae ei reenact ete .clcesusuem eee corse $67,723 
Numbers of emuineralis prin Sige teri nterete tr ene 5 
COUNTY 


February 18, 1850. 


IRRIGATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


The increasing importance of irrigation as an aid to 
intensive agriculture, speeding up the soil, is generally 
recognized. As compared with dry farming and cereal 
crops exclusively, intensive agriculture, fruitgrowing and 
diversified husbandry, has increased the annual net profit 
from the soil many fold. In the last analysis, water on 
the land is as a rule more valuable than the land itself. 

According to official daily gauging records, the aver- 
age annual run-off, originating within the limits of 
Shasta County is 8,100,000 acre feet—a valuable irri- 
gation and power asset. 

VARIETY OF RESOURCES 

To utilize the power, Shasta has industrial raw ma- 
terials to attract giants of capital and industry. The 
industrial metals, copper, iron and zine, already highly 
developed and of the first magnitude in quantity ; cement 
materials and great beds of fine quality clays; the ele- 
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ALMONDS AND WALNUTS 
GREAT PRODUCERS 


ments essential for the manufacture of commercial fer- 
tilizers, on a scale to supply the greater part of the 
North American continent with calcium nitrates—des- 
tined to entirely supersede the sodium nitrates of Chile; 
hardwood timber for the manufacture of furniture, and 
vast forests of commercial pine and fir for the lumberman 
—econtaining over 5,250,000,000 feet (board measure) 
standing commercial timber. 

These resources represent the foundation for an in- 
dustrial community that can not be equalled for diver- 
sity, quantity and general advantages, within a hke area 
anywhere in the United States. 

MINING INDUSTRY 

In metal mining, Shasta has been in a class by itself, 
leading ‘all other counties in California for the past 
eighteen years. 
year when her great sulphide ore bodies were first ex- 
ploited—to 1914 (last year estimated) credit the county 
with a total output of $99,144,777, or an average of over 
$5,508,000 per year. 


The official statistics from 1897—the - 
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The great industrial metal, copper, is next to iron 
in importance, in the work of the world. In the past 
eighteen years Shasta has produced 488,211,278 pounds 
of this metal. 

To Shasta County is due the credit of the first im- 
portant development on the Pacific Coast, in the pro- 
duction of iron ore, and the manufacture of pigiron by 
means of the electric furnace. 

The electric furnaces at Heroult have also been util- 
ized in the manufacture of ferro-manganese, for the steel 
plants of the eastern portion of the United States. Here 
are grouped the iron ores, the elements essential in the 
manufacture of special steel, and a million horsepower 
of potential energy—the basis for the upbuilding of an- 
other Pittsburgh. 

AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS 

Deciduous fruit is grown on an extensive scale m 
the lower valleys and foothills. The culture of the prune 
is predominant, with peaches and pears a close second. 

The olive, one of the most stable orchard products, 
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has demonstrated its superiority in Shasta County. Hun- 
dreds of contiguous acres are now planted to olive groves, 
and one of the largest groves in the State, containing 120 
acres, planted more than twenty years ago, is also one 
of the most prolific in the State. 

No climatic reason exists why oranges should not be 
grown successfully, as the isothermal zone of the Central 
California valleys extends to the vicinity of Redding. 
Trees a score of years old, planted chiefly for ornamental 
purposes, attest the feasibility of citrus culture. 

Cereals of all kinds are grown in the main valley— 
especially in the Churn Creek Bottoms—and in the 
mountain valleys of northeastern Shasta. A greater area 
is being devoted from year to year, to alfalfa, with the 
inerease of irrigation—although three crops are usually 
eut without irrigation—and dairying and stock-raising 
are on the increase. 


CITIES AND TOWNS 


Shasta County contains a number of thriving cities 
and towns. Redding is the county seat, a beautifully 
located city of about four thousand people, at the ex- 
treme head of the Sacramento, Valley, where mountain 
and vale meet. It is the natural distributing center for 
a large area of Northern California, the center of in- 
dustrial development, with large and prosperous busi- 
ness houses, excellent hotels, ete., up-to-date schools, 
including Shasta County high school, churches of vari- 
ous denominations, and all the more prominent fraternal 
organizations. 

The thriving towns of Anderson and Cottonwood are 
the chief fruit centers of Shasta, and thousands of tons 
of fruit, as well as agricultural products and livestock, 
are shipped annually from these points. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The county is traversed by many good roads, and the 
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streams are bridged with creditable permanent struc- 
tures. The California State Highway is under construc- 
tion, through the heart of Shasta, and State Highway 
laterals, into Trinity County to the west, connecting 
with the main trunk road at Redding, have been pro- 
vided for. 

Shasta has excellent main line railroad facilities, with 
expansion in feeders and other main line construction 
assured in the near future. 


RIVERS AND MOUNTAINS 


The beautiful in nature is blended with the utilitarian, 
in Shasta County. In the Sacramento Canyon, enchant- 
ing vistas of Mount Shasta and the stately domes and 
spires of the Castle Crags offer an everchanging pano- 
rama of indescribable grandeur, through verdant moun- 
tain recesses cut by the crystal river. 

The beautiful McCloud in all its pristine glory, where 
the gamey trout abounds, and the timid doe or stately 
buck emerge from their leafy lanes along the river’s brink 
or mountain glades. The rugged gorges of the Pit, 
where majesty and power impress the visitor. Beautiful 
Burney, the misty, mystic falls that tumbles over lava 
cliffs a hundred feet and more, to greet the onrush of 
the river—all these inspire. 

But Nature, not content with her lavish bestowal of 
the majestic and beautiful, essays a new wonder—the 
awe-inspiring eruption of Mount Lassen. In a region 
of fantastical natural features, the mountain long qui- 
escent now holds the center of the stage. Unique, as the 
only active crater in continental United States—remote 
from centers of population, that the release of its pent- 
up energies may fall harmless—it presents a spectacular 
climax in its periodical eruptions, foreing a mighty col- 
umn of steam and voleanie ejecta, two miles and more 
in the air. 


SHASTA COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


Under 37acresi icine civs wre owlepeieralem, siege pparietore aiapd et 6 
BELO) 49 ACTOS sin, eae Ornate Otel ee ars eT ents 16 
LOGO LO ACres askance ie ea ee eae 29 
PLUME KONE AMEN CAIN che Bion cdo tec ath: chore Ta Coe ee BASS 103 
Ol to OO acres) aeras Gere ceased oer eels een reesei nice nc ceeeeas pal! 
WOO GO) UTA ACLS aero rece ete nae ave srautre pcapee ete lease. sushe tiaeha aes 300 
A735 CO: 259) Benes, 5 awe aneece acca eherecteeiiie sia ened 96 
260 Ora QO ea Cres’ ex myer west cavers ake era Arar Ree 190 
500 HO <999 aeres: Pies evento wetter n ented eet usta se oe 93 
1000 AGres “And omer enone cescucle crite es ies eevee 66 

MNOS ENE yin oats oahy iterate Aca cRE IS crate coe ae Oo EOsBrOne 1,010 

Mo tales OOO pec Sane tants tcl hkcn neg erie tonsa etry ors 1,221 

Land and Farm Areas 

Ap proxumates land) FaACresieay.ccrrasite rare crac erates 2,469,120 
ian Ghin eharmsy inl OO wr reae.-ecem chee aceracen ecu erene rele 389,218 
Landini farms: any 190 0) Rape eecer interacts oka erie ee 347,120 
tmproyedaland wns tars sine OO mere eer mee 96,217 
improvedslancd inedanin sear) 0 Sewer rane arntere erie 86,540 
AMKovoxall eis ae vb alesis Wel celia ratreea tes Secon eden cole Geocache. Che acaaia ae 151,113 
Othersunimproyed Mand) yeqi5-s severe eee eee 141,888 


Value of All Farm Property 
Motalevalitemiris LOM cee ants aicaesuchenstea ate teeters es aaron eases $7,847 ,929 


otalinvaliesinwlO OOM t ceri scree Tater nec ior wer ace eene 4,420,423 
ierecentaimencace, LO0,01OM Oe rraencen lemurs rire icicles 77.5 
Wesel) aire SRO aA cetera tne Cit an ee een lees nA caecta eer 5,403,079 
Netra cl mtr ae OO Oba Acre ck: Oe! oy cag al Co ee a) eee eee 2,980,620 
ULM See Ue LOUD We ates: Cer sweget Weve Cicyey stare <uengsiet Stacy eee 851,750 
SU irr Sat BOO Die Gren cnaerensieactcr staneteteta ara caste aveh steric ses sere 538,500 


Implements and! machinery in 1910 .2.5... 6505. 289,511 
Implements and machinery: im 1900) 338.3 -)4.0. cena 163,450 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 .......... 1,303,589 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900 .......... 737,853 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle— 
Dairy (COWS ..¥.1e.cealehes dheyernio wie mio ates ayaevoA cane hee 2,923 
Other: “COWS festa a krevanes erred avscsschefoaweleienetea re eRe 15,433 
Vea line, hewherss a asc aicus sey esses Seitonas uelste Peeler eee 3,678 
Calves peearatar cist raie sserst eet afewacae ord aha ay Nene ene 3,308 
Veanlimosteens cam cei uilils iegeteie csi erekewelcielre telnet 3,197 
Othertsteers and owls es. «crs ekenelo eke reer tee eee 5,580 
ACNE a reerrcrcn roto ho bere BOO d OF Mo meko.ctold O0rg Oo u 34,119 
RV CHIV ee crac ome Ore Ad eicte Dic, OG HDS HeomIb ain owe 0 oc $677,694 
Horses— 
Mature? Horses: lav hac ca tein ses -poe oe ho eee 4,516 
Viear lino FCOMS® eraiaterts sate aire ere kaso eee 488 
Spring: Colts cc.) Geass waeem shen ur nyeln a ee 213 
otal: viiacijec @htasia ous creators dante Sis eer eee 5,217 
Wallies 4 het aig sheik ott oe pis aun ee $396,414 
Mules— 
Mature mimules attics: crsustc veheranspetouslat wells hoton uate nets eee 224 
NAS Wel Whale e COME oe ea RA A TROD OTRO DIOGO © 6 57 
SPLINS VCOltsy <haw aha ere es Sad cee hele eee ee 13 
AMOI URI erate e round Fas Ete st OO CGC MEG ONS-C 6 294 
Ch heey Pins en Sin A PAT A RTD Al oo « $23 225 
Asses and burros— 
IN WMD OT Re Sec hvces, oeadicne tie siek ee neuen snl See Rear eee 23 
Veale y GNsiy ort Sak retire =n eel ieee ee Rae eee teen $2,635 
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SHASTA COUNTY SUMMARY—Conceluded. 


Swine— 
MENG UEC HNO OSs terete ie misters yyclort cvepcreneieiadooiwiese-svermriele yee 12,832 
SST UNO MMII LOS Brey sg ters rch gushes) 8/50 Sucyss che joc bee Mee, 5,968 
BU Oe laren RRR Perse eM or -v et sok cvsltlscelesonettva, aay eietoatie) ai clcte 18,800 
WEUIRWO  oadoudstieac eth dse clonal cee Cet aan aon De ees oe Nn eee $96,329 
Sheep— 
UOC MEMES PANIC: WELMOTS! 2 ct... cee oes musne ane ie ore iene «) sree 11,449 
SFM OM LATINOS Meer o's fy ateter Pepe cio.ei ere eiets yee Gases ho Siace oes 5,574 
THOLE UL. oteaeca Ge eet Rea AERC CH RENE Re Ee I Ie aL at naar 17,023 
NYRI ~ a5 SO Cte Cre enon Cle enR OR OR ee CR ae Cen Rene $44,945 
Goats— 
INTTUEEL OSI a. G6) BO OSG SORE ERIC Se ck SR UR ae ae 18,403 
CUI CMMP eA e iio cks scl clepen one Oe lntr okie warns e alee soe $41,501 
Motal value alll domestic animals ............... $1,282,743 
Poultry and bees— 
EOUMIUV AOE NEULL VIM CS) ite, cjet cud eo suentia ne ec1e c3. dod elece em seus 35,873 
Sia COMME VLE SL Ace Ocha she, ate etanessh a eb one Bate. sud Bp aeesien ce whe $19,226 
MO OMPES MOLMDECS tacyalcrairsrswie crane reve evtyead acelin cistern 689 
WELD 5 ocnlnG 0 Gio SIR IOR TS CIOS On ne eer nee Caen carn $1,620 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 
COW®. Sed. 00 SO Ce Ree enn ee 163 4,655 
CEWS. 5.5.10 6 ci OO OER Ae ORR Renee 723 8,915 
RVC ERIS cio eee euen c airencyeiere etna ty ae ee ne 3,783 45,022 
ISAT ona on OGG OOOO e RAR CD ce teen 1,298 21,551 
Saya CU LOMO CATS seu cietehe cc 2) atthe cons. i0) ol infec aueroniim egos 49 685 
IP QUAOOS | 4.c:a 016. Glare Cle Ciao ron care chce eich 243 27,756 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
(MIRROUIIN SIONS cmeineaie eiphtesie OO OO Pap che career 3,083 4,118 
bimovnys and clover Mixed 3 .2)...0406 0.036% 2,165 2,847 
MONON etm LOMCMMN is fers yore cies charevetol selon Shevessime) wars 269 530 
AXTNBAIRREY, | 2665 aca Senne en RE ene ere 6,698 16,874 
Other tame and cultivated grasses ......... hile 1,077 
Wimldbecalionepraitle sOTAasseS: 2/5. 0s. senna 13,158 12,716 
(Cora SeRCUNU ROT COM cage. roysra aie) ots) sus "oes eee in Serene a 8,525 7,836 
PMilmofuer may ANG LOLA iw sauce oes even nes 526 580 
OM ro enn ene es oo on cme tea was OL 46,578 
Poultry products— 
OMMBInyaMATSe Ce MMUTO DCI ais wins. o enepatoreils eve) siaiers) ste) aioe 52,607 
Woes produced, dOZeEM 22s. cranes vcd ns env anenee ss 199,858 
Valiempouliry, and egos produced .. 0... 02-.-2.5-- $73,767 
Honey and wax— 
Elomey [ORO TOUENCIS. Go snaoononbdmaocoucooogG 8,466 
RerxeMOCCe Os POUMGS. cae sie oscars wiene isin saciare Fics sus els 185 
Value of honey and wax produced ................ $1,013 
Woo]— 
DOMERITCCCESINS OUI: (i nycr. rane ate eus efeeiie® slles eis: arepesevapaaiare 17,862 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorm .............. 11,606 
Maluemwool. and mohair produced <i... 520s c ncn. $25,705 
NE . 
Orchard fruits— Sale age 
PAOLO S MEPS edie taics coy ouslioie ce roueV OVA Ci 8 oriclie| rave ales she staxahonetten a lke 35,440 
ACOPVOOUS BG 9 anise 6 o@t06o bob Oo Pte Boldio nia Hiolels cecil bars 839 
THEHAMA 
Date of creation, 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area....2,893 sq. miles Popwation.. 9,916 10,996 11,401 
County seat, Red Bluff (city) Population... 2,608 2,750 3,530 


Population per square mile, 3.9 
Highest Lowest 
108 28 


307 feet 
. 27.51 inches 


levabion........ 
Pana Mos. a5 3s 


Temperature (1914)... 
ILO War everett wee ieaciecs 


Stretching across the great Sacramento Valley from 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains on the east to the Coast 
Range on the west, lies Tehama County. It has a diver- 
sified topography, ranging from river bottom lands to 
high mountains. 

The county is bisected by the Sacramento River, 
which crosses it from north to south. On both sides of 
the river beyond the river bottoms are great areas of 
table lands, locally called bench lands, which, when ir- 

-rigated, are unexcelled for the production of deciduous 
and citrus fruits, berries, nuts, ete. Water is plentiful 
for irrigation, both by gravity canals and from wells. 
During recent years a number of wells have been sunk 
and it has been ascertained that at depths ranging from 


CHEM ES ie cece eae sey eee a a sce Yas Seen a ee 2,785 
IRCaAchesPandenectanin Come werent peensisere tetris tere 98,950 
DEEWES) Ss Broan Stain Oo HONS AOA DORE oo Eee 33,952 
JETS LCL TOWNS — oro dosoooy sogoo PedoumeonaneEes 87,959 
LO tall ee wcras Moleserscc eta we Ant acta eres ee ea 259,925 
i F Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
Hee a a ean aT CRC Set TARAS ars PICO ac ee Rea 2,306 
Wemons yc eM eee cre cece oo orte eee 7 
OPA OCR oer cette heat egg nearer oop oh ae ah Ree 55 
Olives wane. sate Micte ron ean amt Auras oe cists 9,616 
TE OGAUN vend eep tahoe Fed tan earns 8 ene amet eae eer 11,984 
Gra pevines— 
AN ial osha Ghay oCL NSA cro sackets oc wots GRO Otis OF 117,481 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
JNUNTAROSI YG Ieee shales aid ck hoes AERC AD OGIO eae oo aE DE NOG. 8,056 
TELSIOCHILS Has cut centre Oe esi ted 9c ae EER RU A aR bet Es Rate fi 
ANE NIENDILCST 6 Venera tin fs creche | ae eatod eee ae nee aE 1,168 
MSO CaM Matra eset cs fab. Svar ok scarfe tl edt ateyea Choe eu cetenete a) oe see 9,231 
Irrigation 
Number ot tarms inca tedsim 1O0O sss nse eae ers ue 639 
ENOTES: aaalig erolmnuay HUSOE) Reretens.co o. WOOO ao USS bine 6 33,004 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 36,564 
ANOCEENG MAKOTO! Th THOMA! ooochooocceoaccuboroueS 72,653 
Mann ei Chess ant Der see wath ey teeter acca susscmve eee 446 
Ib fes evra eat lll gs cece IROL et eae Gee ice ae Ra ORC 678 
ateralsee num Den wee eer te nn erence e eee P AGE areas 130 
IbGyeviadit, Sirablle) ren dened OS a 6-8 Come atcha een Senko o miata 81 
Mlowinotwells muni ber Alen tcwters hesvets ses mcisss c's siete ae 2 
TETANY oe AGUS NMEA 4 lean ols oo non nn Guo ooo Ueen TH 34 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... $430,766 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
neon mara ynoive In MOM) Sea oconecoeacsdannoes 11.78 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
IASDESEOSS TOMSE. sete see yis Gis 0 vos carton havens salevenges 47 $1,175 
IBIAS SW OREEDMGL Spo uma b oe on eo nts 6 eDeD 360 4,330 
Chromite s GONG Pa -qavge sos ll hisaie rch cera renaere ne 280 2,800 
COpperme pounds! epee sas sots oocte He Oe 27,688,436 4,291,708 
(CHOIG IeS Steg charts cisic.o ert OOOO OR Oe ener RCN roth A eR 1,208,870 
TCA NO OUMAS Ss rcorere acc stcaues sh scsas cat ereual tus) seekel aneseis os 19,070 839 
lehaakes Mia W ada Molope tied cece eirveke aac ueeie pierre cri 8,595 7,030 
ADVERT ONC seit ONG ewe sete seal eexelateveens arse sees 41,346 35,616 
Minerale waters 2 vulons seep seni tris aera 30,000 6,850 
Pay TIGO ue CONS IM or cet capetecss 28ssPend/ensnerel sacral sioteiisiers 72,971 194,409 
UV CPR setae Merete ot coe castervaiics ce Woe aientaqspern Ge sabaciens, oie 6 448,031 
OPhermmim eral Sre erage seenctexeres ss acre Alcl ous) arehoyelsl etenevees aie are he 10,686 
WOM oo acbed \ucboccodosodono debe seb ney Gancgnda Hla ue 
INGEN oe one swabuaKSS ML SONOS: on ado seanedate sonwaome 16 
COUNTY 


April 9, 1856. 
20 to 250 feet, a bountiful supply of pure water is to be 
had. 
AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 

Tehama County is now attracting great attention. 
In former years most of the agricultural land in the 
county was held in great acreages and farmed to grain 
or used for stock raising. For that reason, Tehama 
County has always been an important grain and wool 
center. In recent years, however, some of these great 
tracts have been broken up and are now being subdivided 
into small farms. Scientific methods of soil culture are 
being introduced and the county is undergoing a change. 
The great farms of 10,000 or more acres will soon pass 
forever from view and in their places will be hundreds 
of small tracts devoted to the culture of alfalfa, fruit, 
poultry, truck gardening, berries, ete. As forerunners 
of the new era are the prosperous colonies of Corning 
and Los Molinos, where there are hundreds of new set- 
tlers making good on their recent purchases. 
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The fruit industry in Tehama gives employment to 
a large number of persons during the season and the 
annual value of the crop exceeds $1,000,000. The bulk 
of the deciduous fruit crop is dried, although many car- 
loads are shipped to Eastern markets in the fresh state. 
One of the best paying Bartlett pear ranches in Cali- 
fornia is on the Cone Ranch, near Red Bluff. Peaches are 
also grown extensively and profitably, as are prunes and 
apricots. Since the introduction of the blastophaga in 
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plant and oil factory. Apples are grown in the foothills. 
At Manton, thirty-five miles northeast of Red Bluff, the 
county seat, very fine apples are grown. 

Grain is still produced in great quantities. Wheat, 
barley and oats are produced and much hay is grown. 

Dairying is becoming an important industry and 
the opportunities along this line are hardly touched. 
Alfalfa grows abundantly and is the best food for dairy 
There are several creameries in the county, 
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TRUCK GARDENS, A SURE SOURCE OF INCOME 


California, the insect which fertilizes the Smyrna fig, 
the culture of figs promises to become a paying industry. 
Almonds are produced and in twenty years in which 
they have been grown in the county, there has never 
been a total crop failure. Walnuts are a paying crop. 
Oranges and lemons do well and bear abundantly. 
The olive is also in great favor as a crop, especially in 
the vicinity of Corning, where there is a large pickling 


which take the cream output from the farmers, paying 
eash for the product. 

Beef cattle and sheep are raised extensively, the 
grazing land being the finest. The ranges on the hill 
slopes provide excellent feed all during the summer and 
fall months. 

IRRIGATIONAL ADVANTAGES 
Tehama County has always attracted the attention of 
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the officials of the United States Reclamation Service 
because it holds the key to irrigation of thousands of 
acres of Sacramento Valley lands. In the Sacramento 
River, just above Red Bluff is Iron Canyon, a natural 
dam site, where it is proposed to erect a dam for the pur- 
pose of storing sufficient water to irrigate much of the 
Sacramento Valley lands. The proposition is now being 
investigated by the Government. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The main line of the Oregon and California branch 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad passes through Tehama 
County, affording the best of rail transportation facil- 
ities. The West Side Electric Railway will have its 
northern terminal at Red Bluff. The State Highway 
passes through the county, connecting the principal com- 
munities, and the Sacramento River is navigable for 
trade boats as far north as Red Bluff. 

The natural scenery of the county is beautiful. Red 
Bluff is one of the starting points for tourists who visit 
Mt. Lassen, an active voleano, which has been in a state 
of eruption at various intervals since June, 1914. 
Although the slopes of Mt. Lassen extend into Tehama 
County, the peak is just beyond the borders in Shasta 
County. 

Game is plentiful in the foothill and mountain sec- 
tions and all the streams are stocked with trout. 

Tehama County has good district schools and two ex- 
cellent high schools—one at Red Bluff and one at Corn- 
ing—where students are prepared for the universities. 
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LEADING CITIES AND TOWNS 

Red Bluff, the county seat and largest city, is an 
attractive place with many pretty homes. It is a busi- 
ness center, being the clearing house through which 
most of the products of the county are marketed and 
the supply point for a large territory. It has wide 
streets, is well lighted and well drained. It has two 
fruit packing establishments, a creamery, three news- 
papers, several banks, large lumber yards and other im- 
portant industries. 

Corning, the second city in size, is incorporated. 
It is the center of a prosperous farming colony. Fruit 
growing and poultry raising are its chief industries. 
Corning is destined to be the center of one of the great- 
est olive growing districts in California. A large pick- 
ling and olive oil plant has been established by H. G. 
Heinz at Corning. 

Tehama, at the junction of the two lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, is in the center of a rich 
farming section. 

Other towns in the county are Los Molinos, Vina, 
where the farm of the Stanford University is located, 
Paskenta, Henleyville, Manton, Lyonsville, Kirkwood, 
Proberta and Red Bank. 

The climate of Tehama is temperate. The winters 
are mild, snow seldom falling except in the mountains. 
While the temperature sometimes exceeds 100 degrees 
in summer, the heat is dry and not oppressive. It is 
the kind of heat that ripens the fruit crop and _ puts 
profits in the pockets of the farmers. 


TEHAMA, COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


ROLON OBA CNES eH Se feepem ce, oh sie.lius his aie ehinoreiviwusiere kniale 7 
EMNOMO ME UCLOS mere rer acenteN ath coe aon Sar v's. Son oe Sod ee yes lek ellallen fovee ua vs 34 
HOME OMBOMACLES A. seers ito hier Men it trie cet iys- tro.) 0 ide) fate te lealetd evens 119 
FAQ. BQ US) ROUGE pcos nOres eR ACNE ee ne eRe ae 198 
POMS OO OMEN CT OS sky iets, Gut tie Sic, cicehd! we G.tnyhs Breve, a das «See gee wierd 102 
ROM MEOMIMI BACT CS tL aenlsiiicj Gants aa: caterers lege wee wave Gee thas era 151 
PI MTOMAD OU ACLOS er May isis) tie Gialid cies dish ain Ga vevsale else 51 
BMD) “3 CEID). CHORES. cou, So Ine ee en Ce) ae ee 119 
EAL EROS OD CLOG ees esas Sclerosis ete Aleyislisi ele (eusesyeyehorers, enoace's 86 
ME OOOMACTES MAT NOVEL: 2% ciccshale ace cp tue irs se siedsvaueeiern dle estes 139 
INSU 3s 4 orto, Dac ORORE OTC OH Oe CR ROT ERC eer epee ee 1,006 
lnc tr mcrae (eek terre eters ay evap or on oRexeietes tateies: yshiious satdus 1,055 
Land and Farm Areas 
PRP OLOMIEAALE ala 0 We ACTOR'S cheyer oz etapa e cy feb oles. eisie ee aes 1,851,520 
ARAN GMI ELAM Ss 11s O tO iva teseiker tives rai eels s fetes Brevis epee ee 915,227 
ioe damit rims vine LOOOM: eer, cca, dvr a biels ye wielelstayee ees 950,763 
improved land in farms in 1910... 2... ck cee ce eee 186,642 
improvediandan tarms in 1900... 2. 2s 2 acne wee eae e 269,693 
ory CAIN Mela AGENT S's Fe ern, cies, cea aiichis aecveile-escleseenvn's sia  ossteners 206,234 
Otberm unm PTO VCC AGG. ©. prsieuswsevale cha sasiele ciate sreiereie ines 522,351 
b Value of All Farm Property 
Stotenlmvenlate sti UO Ons oh; colsissciisnerespers o 21008 o, a1'dbears 0 a iglegd vpocets $16,821,178 
PMc alra CML OOO sche or. str so: cyleer 21d ds: eee layers ales epvalevec’ 16,030,104 
imemecenteanerease: 1900-LONO. woivs cece occ c cre cea atersie as 4.9 
Tuareg, tin WO Gea aee els ec oenGe teen i ieee ee 12,932,446 
AED ss CHMETTION IO) () (Olean aS, suas rater s+ oie econ al oi atte Grave: eave ievelsectccvele 11,720,120 
Sea alta cet TAML OI O\ ste srewaioiein» cis <)cssle ib lhalddvers.cvs bie sate 1,234,375 


SSeraL CURIS SMITE LOO atepacstcysscteseite ccheiaid) oss toes io ich ol Secon s! eae Obslen+ ys 2,091,860 


Implements and machinery in 1910................... 494,932 
implements and machinery in 1900................... 440,020 
Domesti¢ animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 2,159,425 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 1,778,104 
Cattle— Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
MNT VARCONV Se meyAtw ds ions ous Fie wise cule vic wlainle Spesis ees 3,462 
CO POTRCONUA Me PNT Acta cia hatch e's. obsolete aise 4: ite a RE aero 2 10,691 
Wen sity, (erind "sais 6 tb ad Bein RD DE on cere eS 2,646 
CEENOS oo 6-0 de Gea 6. OE ARIA ee ene 3,520 


Othertsteerstan dub ull ere wcew erence aeerdtenee-ber-i-von tele 2,400 
TOUS limmete rere oie teres hace tote aptitSaeenebain apt Suerte tue tees sats 25,309 
WEIN oo ot atdian ats haw Comoe Boge obo mo oo canals $512,747 

Horses— 

Matec ONSES peace nec rats ceerect aver totes reine en tors bree Saas 5,073 

VGEVALINEACOS: oo cahoee mo cotvod ae oo meneandeaeanaame 525 

SOV COMIS Fano anon ego ohote GoReb moot dobumomedn 278 
UN Otitis rv eh scares thes as easy sedate en etatneal Ae iduerevece = 5,876 
Via Omen ere rer eecten Bey eat eo gereh ras Be cieret leatg clolevatemanenahs os $464,472 

Asses and burros— 
IN ITINTDO Te foken Aces ano thats ah sienchiche lerayiniesiGyeneyh ei ghia tat enage as 23 
AVENUES hose otek Ba Geet EON ERREPCES OCR Ear Ens ROR Ne $7,880 
Mules— 

Nfayttare Prine Stas ae uar oes cenisteuate eee) eattoy sasfotss ators iehesaysiien 5 1,409 

Wienmaltinee Qalkiss Joo os an seasasvoodoboonoounodoobGcuE 163 

S]OAUS COMMS) onto mes Nee Oe Oooo SU OC OOo dao bouag ac 103 
UE tall eee cen sere cane ae emt oreim eaderates cvs cinreb orators ionexehere Ns, suds 1,675 
UPI) ities bak Sere OSE TaD pores DO Care Cee EO $171,979 

Swine— 

IMI RUDGY UNCTEAS os o 6m oop om 6n6'On 6 Bono GME eco, ce 10,915 

fShomebaves Gohleash, \, Solero mace on eats cq ne acta 6 Os OG ao 4,025 
LO tale rere Mirena tens ee or ene adetaenaicus fds orem ee 14,940 
AV ied onratesycesks thes testes a oie hee, crete ays) sere ay ekencile chane.o $75,941 

Sheep— 

TRAINS EWES ANG WOUNOLS opercchecsrs wocea ts aleilo tu )ie sou: cuchen tous 185,023 

Sjouies IBV! oo any ou.daos sean tO OON OED OMAESOR OU aS 112,713 
MNO: Galidppeyetckeevatenenctsc tate cesta see siscsvetnes aunteielloxe aleve gare 297,736 
NICMOS S o& blots BE dito he DOO OPA Ia et TORII Octet aera $850,456 

Goats— 

IN un Orara eter te eee: yacians chars siete: sioisis slings ete ocgsire 28,473 

WEIN ss 5 koae onloditir 6 Oe 6 UTE © CORRE TEC ne nie eae trae $36,325 
Total value all domestic animals................. $2,119,800 

Poultry and bees— 

i Oulltrypsosterellle im. OStaet tise scans ater tos cst os chetionts oon tod seas fs celsce rs 59,852 

NEW IBYENS 8 belt ortrg conic a tale OR CRDIDIIC OnE RUDIC Onl OO Seen heer $37,989 

Coloniestot ebeestacrsa racial <c cheered wel avaie sists > aie ea aie 786 

WMS? BA ois goer ooh MS Boke Ge UD oad 5 hoe a ere ries $1,636 
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Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 

(Oferdal. A's cme pane ncn ea cinco olocib On MA a eo oto 100 2,613 
(OE slaereenmonte Stata feaein iain Pisces ch rreneis Mite oon ie 1,032 28,138 
IWR GEG retessratecie. cencians deere rian tere oscval scare gel oe ane remcNeTe 6,090 84,009 
Barley ie cantscscee ete eciere eran scustone, oe elemcan cea tageniers 11,402 177,518 
Dine Gonloley lYeNIIs aus aoaadsoonsonondholeou0d oc 10 202 
IROLATOES Pay etenetcrs pares 2 = orto eee tne T a Pepe ore cners 112 13,048 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 

Atimio thiyselone vamiear item maeeete ee relcesrh pate 40 45 

imo phycandecl Oversmixe deny rtenruol view teste 265 226 

Clover .alone were crce ed neker re eke nen alive ok atsor 52 102 

ANE AILS te Rcats missles seo Sheer ap hes ess Oe Rea 8,387 28,332 

Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 258 272 

Wald salt oreprainle  Orassesiae pura terete sel 2,184 1,844 

Grains “cut; -oreentiacvicean vrei ere 13,157 13,218 

Oba S irs stevewne aleve cue entre earns tare emer: 24,343 44,039 

Poultry products— 

IPouliryereaise dpi e legen st tieirce rerio ta oe ae wert 96,134 

WSF SO LOCUCCE 5am LOZ Crane rate ace eta lets) sire erent tReet tacts 306,452 

Value poultry and ‘eggs producedia. : 3 cr. resets el $149,168 
Honey and wax— 

Honeys produced. pound sirecras rire rire terete 15,779 

Ware produced pounds. satttt tant entire rit 115 

Value of honey and wax produced.................. $1,198 
Wo0o0l— 

Wool, Mlecceseshortia nannies ct errr tee ace ene 336,373 

Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn................. 36,119 

Value wool and mohair produced................... $349,689 
Special crops— 

POtAbOCS HACKS Mess teyatevsic =, bstorer atotalotetcdertants ohaller< tavexsnl 112 


SHAASW NOUNS DORs sag comconoda pos onAnaega conn 30 


Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
Bigs (rite eiaro hora Mebst aks fs Sar careers ie alesatinn seh eee ee 3,176 
Tj@MONS! 215 Seabees se aut setae tien a eae ee 356 
OT AN GER ro roraleyiceus pet ae ede ie aeriene ha cy the oe 10,744 
POmelos, *..cavncien oleate are dale Sens) ants eee 
Olives 58 Gr s/o.ecteeveuoraotote nos cvoruatieis/seitcusisn dl 1-1 are een 17,373 
Total, ssc Pie oats i Siaeihats re @ tence onopleteyaiei lee eR 31,654 
Small fruits— 
Strawberries, nacress #0 wa eis-s eee aie i eee 36 
Blackberries andi dewberries, acres. 2.0.2.2... sae 7 
AM) others, “ACres*ycje 0) teo ele ets si cus erecanish aus Orne eee 6 
NGG Lo". 8.5 isis Mesa hie ora-s el suet nacelle one 346d 49 
Grapevines— 
Number in: bearing 2. 2.\cr. ors esac crcirelerenn cients eee 1,307,218 
“Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
PM VOOVt a ORO AOR MORTON COD EE DETER ero 0 00 Go 32,919 
TRO CAMB: cozy nectasedes sietnstolote iow ouchs ease sis cds, Sha cl eather oe eae 10 
Walnuts ..05.ostastiees e'slseveiedinis ese crue see en ae 1,569 
TOGA]: Siis od. We wale ote ies aicls is tyes anal sel oe eee 34,498 
Irrigation 
Number of farms! irrigated in 19095... 3.5.4. .-e)-claeeite 366 
Acres, irrigated in 1909 ei... lesie\s ie aensie ove sleeve eee 14,281 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 23,167 
Acreage included im projects/n. . .'. ssi ars srs elses 36,020 
Main’ ditches) imum ers .7. 5.1.7 cia) 21 ciety iche ceehouele lei teyeet nena 136 
Teme Gh mtg: 5 a5 haya adavans sc -t fons aueue i atied het stale onal eat ee 164 
haterals; number. «20s o-t ates) resto el -nee 41 
Tien'gths miles.) o's syce ays) «chtsgetans eis, a) scien) Stree eae 40 
Blowing wells -mumbery ferric echt © soccer eee 1 
Pumped wells: numbers ca aeisteieclorer er aeierle een eee 141 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910...... $263,055 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
Of irrigating ins LOMO evasive > etcetera 11.35 
Mineral Production in 1913 
Substance Amount Value 
Brick, thousand :ey.c sere rte retiree retorts 300 $1,800 
Maneralll water gecallloms iver ciesrarchaehicicet tienen 75 42 
Stone industry .6.0t.b.c.ccele sis tieidecisieis eae eta, Cee 600 
ike) t OAR EMEA OHS ABU GOS COMMAS HES Gaoc oe doe $2,442 
Number, of minerallsprimgsii...j20-t eee ah 


GLENN COUNTY 


Date of creation, March 11, 1891. 


AM other, verotalblesssacnes: rm scr atte iae arses 292 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
INTE GooknuohodaGacpoconeds bd ol aad ood OemDaae 15,633 
A DEICOLS oe eaaeapem eke aye oe ire oleae cata aerate 30,446 
CHENTIES Hrs aiteie presse ise ots oeetelhy lV cates raters at neerenret eats 624 
Peaches. and enectarines.: teraqnoc rice irises 260,204 
OATS Hecaraysneystsuehe vets dosha ew AC ole LeU vk esa eaee RCo eRe oReDe 41,584 
Prunes and uoltimisn accredit tae eee atens 92,459 
ANGE RRO Soa en chan Crepe moe Ooo Ucetholitag cnn 440,950 
1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,259 sq. miles Population... 5,150 7,172 


County seat..Willows(town) Population... 1,176 ey dy) 
Population per square mile, 5.7 Highest Lowest 

Elevation....... 136 feet Temperature(1914)... 111 27 

vanmcbelereae aes 2isdinehess GSO Wap series eric) ae merci net a 


LOCATION AND DESCRIPTION 


Glenn County les in the west central portion of the 
Sacramento Valley. Its eastern boundary for the most 
part is the Sacramento River, and its western line ex- 
tends into the Coast Range Mountains. It is about 
thirty miles wide with an average length of about. fifty 
miles, and contains one million acres of land. 

The eastern half of the county les in the valley 
proper and is level and adapted to farming of all kinds. 
About midway between the eastern and western bound- 
aries, the land becomes broken by low rolling hills, 
which increase in altitude as they near the western line, 
until they become the Coast Range Mountains. The 
foothills and rolling land is adapted to grain and fruit 
growing, much of it being cropped. In the higher alti- 
tudes there is a great area of fine grazing land, also nu- 
merous small valleys, which are exceedingly productive. 
The mountains are clothed with forests of merchantable 
timber. 

The county has undergone rapid development during 
the past ten years. Great farms of 10,000 acres or more, 
which were formerly cropped only to grain have been 


and are now being subdivided and sold in small tracts 
to neweomers. Thousands of new families have settled 
in the county and new methods of farming and new 
crops have been introduced. Irrigation has been prac- 
ticed and has wrought wonderful changes. Alfalfa has 
to a large extent taken the place of grain, and dairying 
and stock raising have become important and profitable 
industries. 
GREAT IRRIGATION PROJECTS 

One of the most successful irrigation projects ever 
carried to completion under the supervision of the 
United States Reclamation Service, is in Glenn County. 
This is the Orland Project which will irrigate 21,000 
aeres of land near Orland, a rich section in the northern 
part of the county. The system was built and is now 
managed by the United States Government. Eventually 
it will belong to the land owners benefited, as they are 
paying the Government the cost of construction in ten 
equal yearly payments. Under the law governing the 
project no land owner can hold more than 160 acres 
within the project. Wonderful prosperity has followed 
the completion of this system. The water is taken from 
Stony Creek, a tributary of the Sacramento River. 

Thousands of acres in Glenn are irrigated by the 
Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company, which takes 
water from the Sacramento River and conveys it by 
canals to the fertile farms, consisting of about 200,000 
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acres. Deep well irrigation is also followed, there being 
an abundant subterranean supply. 

Artesian water has been developed at Germantown 
in great quantities at a distance of about 500 or 600 feet 
which adds materially to the irrigation of the uplands. 

DIVERSITY OF CROPS 

In former years Glenn was noted for its great yields of 
barley and wheat. While it still produces quantities of 
these important grains, much of its best land has re- 
cently been planted to other and more profitable crops. 


= 
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plum, prune, pear and grape. Berries of all kinds are 
also grown, and as stated in a preceding paragraph, al- 
falfa is an important crop. It is one of the best crops 
to engage the attention of a newcomer. 

The production of sugar beets has been found profit- 
able in Glenn. There is a large sugar factory at Hamil- 
ton, in the northern part of the county and it is suppled 
with beets grown in this and neighboring counties. Beets 
produce heavily on the river lands and on the uplands 
when irrigated. 


IN THE INTELLIGENT TILLING OF THE SOIL LIES CALIFORNIA’S GREATEST WEALTH 
Broom corn is another crop that 1s grown extensively 


The planting of fruit trees has been particularly heavy 
during the past few years. These new orchards include 
all varieties of deciduous and citrus fruits and nuts. 
Indeed, Glenn County has been selected by the James 
Mills Orchard Company for a plantation of 10,000 acres 
devoted: exclusively to citrus fruits. The planting of 


this orchard has been under way for several seasons and. 


when it is completed, it will be the largest citrus fruit 
grove in the world. The deciduous fruits produced in- 
clude all the standard profitable varieties of the Sac- 
ramento Valley, which are the apricot, cherry, peach, 


along the river lands. It yields about 100,000 pounds 
to the acre and pays well. 

Glenn is also one of the counties of the Sacramento 
Valley that has land within its borders suited to the 
culture of rice. Rice has been grown successfully here 
for several seasons. 

English walnuts and almonds are both paying crops 
and there is a large acreage in the county suited to the 
successful culture of the olive. 

Stock raisers and poultry raisers find unsurpassed 
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natural conditions here. In the northern part of the 
county there are many farms devoted exclusively to the 
raising of turkeys. 

Vegetables of practically all kinds are produced and 
find ready markets in the large California cities. 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Glenn has excellent rail and water transportation fa- 
cilities. The main line of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany passes through the county from north to south and 
a branch road serves the river districts of the county. 
The West Side Eletcric Line, when completed, will pass 
through the county. The Sacramento River, which sepa- 
rates Glenn from Butte, is navigable the year round. 

CITIES AND TOWNS 

The principal city and county seat is Willows, a 
growing community situated near the geographical cen- 
ter of the county on the main line of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company. Willows is lighted by electricity, has 
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a good water and sewer system. It has good business 
buildings and large stores. One of the county’s high 
schools is located here. 

Orland is another growing community in the north- 
ern part of the county. It is in the center of the Orland 
Irrigation Project, previously mentioned. It is out of 
the frost belt and noted for its almonds and a rapidly 
growing and profitable citrus industry. 

Hamilton is on the Southern Pacific branch road. 
It is in the center of the beet growing districts and is 
the location of a large sugar factory. 

Germantown is in the center of a rich farming dis- 
trict in the valley section of the county. Other import- 
ant towns are Butte City, on the Sacramento River, Elk 
Creek, in the foothills, and Norman, on the Southern 
Pacifie Railroad. 

Glenn offers excellent opportunities for new settlers. 
Land is cheap, when its productive capacity is taken into 
consideration, and water for irrigation is abundant. 


GLENN COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 
Under 3 acres 


DB) GOnOVACTOS: co) cedete team se ciate ee eS eres 40 
HMO reo Ret Ven no cee Sere St Iv erm ora PeG oncom ceis cont arte 33 
PAOD CLP BORIS Gro acve cleo poseocssasdcousadoocd yeaa 106 
DOGO OO ACTOS ake sis renee oie oeEN RE eR eee 65 


LOOM tOVa 74 ACreS See. ee eget eu oe oer eter eR Ee 79 


UTD. COPLDO ACTOS Ra Asn. co ot eer eee RR cre are ences 31 
PASS is foe Wo Rr Or dec peeg nash cents Pateehs mics Gcra Goo O On cand Paci CHOKE 101 
500r$OR999 ;ACTES eee een ye tee ROTA eee IRR sien ear 89 
1O00-acresnandmovyer. “aivaier mur era cata cere oe 119 
TNO TAU carers 5 -aGd sen yclovav ss alle muenehe teeta cham as tanes aga ateye) eltoee ic 663 
UNG beens DEON ins a cistn 6-o pmo S/o SOS Ono cdo tine A cto 529 
Land and Farm Areas 
Approximate: lands acres. sim acy sreprerasieieasenaeterante tee 805,760 
Mand ine tarmis sim gLOlO ie. same wees aon near ee 491,198 
Juand tin farms gins 1.900) rasrsprriicros iii tetera 577,363 
improved wand sins farme singel Ol Oe entee eenscicaee tere 309,765 
Improved land in farms in 1900 ....... SE Sree etree 355,781 
Woodland in (harm bu. e aaa e eeiecrackon there corer arenes 67,665 
Other sunimproved lands jae tonne ese ciiery ae ere 113,768 
Value of All Farm Property 
Total value in: LOOT se sa ieccstrery aus tects mcrae: $16,581,419 
Totalevaluer In 1900 Teac nero erent near aye 10,299,300 
Per cent: inerease) 1900-1910 er seesicrne crane ieee 61.0 
Tad Sie O1 Os ayareis soir okelsustenaise 9 Benn Olauaketsy anst-cece yarereen cate 13,425,220 
hand. in S90 0 Rs yeasty wie cutcionnve eye terial de Nomen cee 8,473,830 
‘Buildings ani'9 10 ae ier \uabiicrente o/s) eters roe ee 1,110,215 
Buildings nO OOM prac rder, feces re roneds te eek ke tery teseaeee 719,510 
Implements and machinery in 1910 ................. 390,333 
Implements and machinery in 1900 ................. 299,620 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1910 ......... 1,655,651 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900 ......... 806,340 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 

Cattle*— 
Dairy) COWS Scie zescays wteis. & ov rats alot sucuset evel enapotenaieyatoneeeoeie 3,688 
Other COWS eer. tore tersiiore shenercieiicpene custom atetenens asneu neRIeReE 3,601 
Wearlin oeNei fers. trsexwstn cara iaetanch ort nok aston eee 1,410 
Calves?) sie sche cs Selec aiselinorie, alee © aman tneer tenes 2,409 
Yearling -steersiand pulls yo-yo es ierecra 1,925 
Other steersyand@bulls ttc. cite eee ere ee oe 2,051 
Ota ge, ceseyaseterneners ete ereueterseree yore eee siete Senet Te 15,084 
VENIGY 5 cb0,006 Got ba coCEeis oododkandD God pew oe * $365,093 

Horses— 
Mature) NOFSes) viv sicipd ota aas aiersses esses cays) execsucners leituana 3,319 
Pear lings COlts? gasiesie cytes tree cl erere eee Ionc rere eisveustensren tote 339 
SPLINE COMES rhens farcners cle tovasendey: Sucketanae eae teh cron seyensaet ces 262 
Ot Bea onatssctkares oie 3 acd see aoa racer eae tcrava leanne debater 3,920 
IN EDUTLO creases rar chicysceiieys tease eirayee Sieabiecey stove antes Mea meat ee $357,207 

Mules— 
INFAGTD AMNEEY Gddiddoddadadotoucoonoudonoocuodene 3,033 
YEGRVALETE? COME se momo meen coos dope usuuD ODOM 207 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 


Spring: colts). A.ass. ce sateen eke he ee 122 
Dota ek essai wip snares tomepsyeeecolaeveonera ameter ee eee 38,362 
A121). ae eee een A A Ge eRe G Gals o o'o-0.- $407,327 

Asses and burros— 
PAUL) een eA A ARor HOMO OC b.0.080 5 29 
AG) Ue eee eee eo Ret es Rt te Punic Saito coo 200 67 $17,625 
Swine— 

Mature hogs” 2.5.)stk peers vce enters athlete 12,483 

SPLUN Os PICS: careretaue riers teens ster -wenel see eden atcha clone eae 5,827 
Otel «5 gi eee-Guaegraeueie eaters at needs eae e ee ee eee 18,310 
Waller 1.35 Se ic pasta staeagece ste oh een $106,475 

Sheep— 

Rams, Wes Any WwOthersir. tes ls) ciel oleate reel oys irene neta 70,210 

Spring lambs cejoAeracracisecnsinisotore yale iises at eee 41,153 
Total: cin cletaacdnstina mania Gneue remiss etree rae 111,363 
Ween sie 55s a ake oss chs hapa ce ote yetnchchasete pace ene $363,893 

Goats— ; 

INUEUD OTF»: oyererorslai cys eve slareuavorsevensle rela OC Oe eee 2,813 

Viale: capt is cheese coe aed ae cee $5,976 
Total value of all domestic animals ............. $1,623,596 

Poultry and bees— 

Poultry of all kinds cyeyer oo carson meres eee 50,336 

Wi U0 5 sisis Sie a ieuestouthnres gissd evee,ele eo eee ncrta = eee $30,715 

Colonies of bees? 4 ..ins cic aeks wien snes noe ener ree 420 

Walle <.jo ke de ite erseel Steere ecto aa ene See e eee $ 1,340 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 

Comm See tic ote erover seen AeA Gp gue 671 21,999 
Oats Reis B cratiracs Aisle cenc sense antes tenets tecpeyv aio jcaseyehenge 1,283 32,620 
Wheat (5.3 atts cates pastor scscastas ere aac wes santa aba etre 17,541 232,911 
Barley mitre aie siese lene eee areata aeeiol saeh srs Chetes 53,513 1,002,587 
Kafr command mniloy MalZea= aeeteerleetie ee e eee 162 4,972 
Dry edible: beams: 2. ci. Sere ciciacieiemsyersotelsers) cee ae 
Potatoes ge aiess oiecetsearsreserereeae eee oo wicnevse eee oe 24 1,435 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 

moth yaa lone wee evdrasecta yar eetenels camer reais 6 8 

‘Timothy: andvclover mixed. 11 -lerierte retire 18 22 

Clover Salonen tre tomy- cieitoc s veteiteerre are 5 4 

Pala iiss red eeer toe © sks nies tepenctevetonye onmeeegt ks 3,211 10,848 

Other tame and cultivated grasses ......... 799 1,045 

Wald, salt, or prairie orassesisa- crc elie 265 198 

Grains) Cutie reenian acts error et erates 20,824 25,332 

Allivother, hayqands fora gs Caniay Valley te -teternerepar 15 137 
Totals assy den tasieastre site rte ote ys Selotoleas 25,143 37,594 

Poultry products— 

Poultry raised, amum beter ele ieee eee 67,529 

HG OS PLOduced, ,GOZEM) terjalerepel oneletelelolesheleinioietotet aera 252,286 

Value poultry and eggs produced .......:...-s. $110,010 

Honey and wax— 

Honey, produced: pounds) i... ere leroieriererietre rata 10,982 

Wax produced Pounds sync) veri -ieheiienstereierks cr nite 250 

Value of honey and wax produced ................ $1,194 

Wool— 

Wools sleecessshor ney cretetecterre leur ctokstat eth -tt ele eie terete ee 131,612 

Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn’ ........-...- sos 5,177 

Value wool and mohair produced ..) j2.-. eee $101,749 
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GLENN COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded. 


Special crops— 


LOA HOC Sse) CEES) arta cat uate te crt ensiancaeis Gh evears jel visseusitious see a8 24 
SNVOOURDOLALOCS ACTOR erent creer cuncrayers tieisvele icone seater 1 
Eulmophersveretables) ACLeS. «cia saeicid nn sels ses icicle 4 115 
PSU oTMD CC US, ACTOS yin aia clesey acs eer ast eo eie. ci nreereh twarers, oe 1,264 
Orchard fruits— Wecvinn tases 
BAN) LOS Meme WSs oust coe site tennis ain ducteeaton, clone yayer eimancioteds sed 617 
END ELCOLS MME Ta ere Kis oicnbias ecient ales aphasia R Ae corte a 6,830 
NO TNS iC Suma ei (elles 0 ste (sho) © tussle. sasvehersarnicteut cysuontusle cenerere foe 78 
HB aICHeS MANO EMEC EATINES Pa ioyes.jcnctse sheretel sieieteraist te etsteusi » 6,420 
He CLUES MEE otene Gs ores. ier essnebey syavsires os dyadic wus e eae ae 1,655 
Regt TUNG SaRAUTY CUD) EUNINS ge Neun e Pe nortecnsts kd ors eee Niele a ereiene; due 24,860 
Coty SS RSM Renee role ore tn 44,460 
Tropical fruits— Hie ue nes 
SME Paes cicieiis, isteveus sehonelqnvenevacs crm aia kee mickey ale ate 879 
HEE OTAS tea oy shes ss corse acs ah ei ssc0\'gn 5 53/098 ASSN TE Geet Dh Gua ANe A ale 593 
COPANO meme EES ray arent ete ncitecsuemahaanesaresal as otalleint evaiteatiath a vi 4,860 
TROUT GIOE she GPgid tckore ata 6 Oni DROID eke OI OoIa SOIC eee 5 
COMRGS! 6 c-cd lpi roan Rohs CRESS eee te ens nee 445 
MEO UCN MME MCR y Siarey ia culcievofeis weenetere (earner cs, sbauacewtit gl clatenst« 6,782 
Gra pevines— 

aM er RIMS GATIN ON irs fants tes elcke «ofan chante ne Be 20,416 
COLUSA 
Date of creation, 

1890 1900 1910 
Land area....1,140sq. miles Population.. 14,640 7,364 7,732 
County seat...Colusa (town)  Population.. 1,336 1,441 1,582 

Population per square mile, 6.8 

Highest Lowest 

Elevation....... 60 feet Temperature (1914)... 104 28 
Raimtall......... Wi AMCHES Pe SNOWer ye ecm cies ik chstyeiste 


Colusa County lies in the west central portion of the 
Sacramento Valley. It consists of valley and foothill 
lands, the western boundary extending into the Coast 
Range Mountains. Butte Creek and the Sacramento 
River mark the eastern boundary of the county. The 
Sacramento River runs in a southerly direction through 
the county for a distance of about twenty miles. All 
the land along the river is wonderfully rich and is 
planted to alfalfa and orchard. A few miles back from 
the river is a large area of fertile plain land reaching 
to the foothills, farmed mainly to grain and held for 
the most part in great tracts. There are about 450,000 
acres of agricultural land and 60,000 acres of mountain 
land in the county. The balance is classed as grazing 
land and lies on the east slope of the Coast Range. 


The foothills of Colusa do not contain much commer- 
cial timber, though there is some good pine in the higher 
sections. A small oak grows in the foothills valuable for 
fuel and there is but little brush. There are many small, 
pretty and fertile valleys in the westward lying hills. 
They are mostly occupied by attractive farms. Small 
streams are numerous in these valleys and furnish water 
for irrigation. The soil on the hill slopes is productive 
and in the higher elevations there is much good apple 
land. The rounded hills are suited for grapes and, if 
irrigated, for deciduous and citrus fruits. 

The depth of the soil of the river and plain lands 
is almost incredible. An unusually deep well five miles 
out from the city of Colusa, showed no bedrock at 288 
feet. It is believed that in many places a depth of 1,500 
feet could be shown. The Valley of the Nile shows no 
better soil. 
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Small fruits— 
Straw Perbiess ACCS ir. pie etacnae. tree meaene ie Sein oke wi eiete 2 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres ............... 4 
MTV OCHEES PACTS Bre rrape ares heen cect decent ae Peic eatin tro, sean ay nations 2 
OG AL Mace rere uete erst user stetctap anton ersy Seal ea) e762. eyes ake eaais 8 
Nuts— Baa nach 
ACLMONS PR a raes rte tess ive mayra a ee en ie > aes oils 25,739 
IRXCEHIN © Sy tach 6d Oatoe eee Au bion.o ooh OD CRO 15 
Weal limits ieee aradortiets ceatuetai tes eeoers aii soateancis, pa 220 
MMOLE BIT, aici niches e ence et os ch RON ae Oe tn ce a ee eS 25,974 
Irrigation 

Number of tarms irrigatedan 1909) %ahs5.5- scenes 196 
ANGIE) abe atp YF AOL uy MIN oandedoeesnaocuanduecdooue 5,661 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 16,804 
EACIEENED) SUNN GO| He FROYSEES oooandscacadgaqeocaon suc 220,664 
Whoa, ChINESS IAIN Nee 1S coco edn aoa 6 OtOGe os oe coe 50 
Meme th pa Mit Osi tte ere nen wagner te raterre race ere aierecuctcustsre ote 136 
laterals e Mum Der seems. sreciatele aro rere oreo see os 554 
Uren EAM OS ernest ne wecrceserosae ls Cynara owas rari otetake ers cutis 1,073 
IMoRhys GU), TAIN ei Ge one canoe noes ceoc boc boe Sorin 
Pumped awellsys mimber tdeyaen wecrenec cts sane Homiete ae 105 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910 ..... $1,519,561 

Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capa- 
les tone annaheginuies ion, IMO" 205 Soop aed ia ocoose a 90.43 


COUNTY 
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Climatic conditions are about the same as those of 
other counties of the Sacramento Valley. The temper- 
ature is not excessive in summer and the winter is 
characterized by the fall of ample rain to assure suf- 
ficient moisture for all cereal crops. The average an- 
nual precipitation is about 26 inches and while success- 
ful farming is done without irrigation, the tendency 
during the past few years is to irrigate and thus get the 
maximum production from the land. Irrigation in the 
county is done by gravity canals and by deep wells. In 
almost any part of the county ample water can be 
found by sinking wells. This source of supply has never 
failed, even during the dryest seasons. The lands along 
the Sacramento River do not need irrigation for ordi- 
nary crops. These lands are very productive; the soil is 
silty and easily worked. 

VARIETY OF CROPS 


Much of the land of Colusa is farmed to wheat and 
barley, which a quarter of a century ago was the chief 
crop. In recent years, however, many new settlers have 
been buying farms and they have been introducing di- 
versified crops. Alfalfa is becoming an important crop 
and in some sections, where water is not far beneath 
the surface of the ground, it is grown without irriga- 
tion. Stock raising has followed alfalfa growing and 
there are many dairies and several creameries and skim- 
ming stations in the county. 

RICE 

A large acreage in Colusa County is devoted to the 
culture of rice, which produces heavily on certain irri- 
gated lands. In 1914 the yield was 150,000 sacks. Rice 
pays well and it is sure to become one of the important 
crops of Colusa. 

DECIDUOUS FRUITS 

Every kind of deciduous fruit grows to perfection in 

Colusa. Prune growing is particularly profitable. The 
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CALIFORNIA’S DIVERSITY OF CROPS—THE WONDER OF THE WORLD 


orchards produce a fine grade of drying prune and the 
climatic conditions are ideal for curing this fruit in the 
sun during the cloudless summer days. Peaches, pears, 
cherries, apricots, figs and grapes grow to perfection and 
excellent raisins are produced. 


ALMONDS 
The almond is an important product of Colusa. Cer- 
tain favored sections on the higher plain lands are ideal 
for the almond. These lands are in a practically frost- 
less belt and there is little danger of injury to the almond 
crop by cold nights, after the blossoming time in the 
early spring. 


CITRUS FRUITS 


The lands of Colusa are also well adapted to the eul- 
ture of citrus fruits. During the past few years thou- 
sands of acres have been planted to lemon and orange 
trees by a single company of Southern California ecapi- 
talists. After a thorough investigation as to climatic and 
soil conditions, these capitalists planted thousands of 
acres of foothill lands to citrus trees. When these groves 
reach maturity, oranges will be one of the chief fruits 
shipped out of the county. Oranges have been grown 
in small groves for a quarter of a century, but it was 
only recently that planting has been done on an exten- 
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sive scale. Colusa oranges ripen in the latter part of 
October and in November. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation facilities in Colusa are excellent. 
The main line of the Southern Pacific traverses the county 
from north to south, affording direct passenger and 
freight service with Sacramento and San Francisco. The 
Southern Pacific also operates a branch line through the 
rich sections that are not served by the main line. The 
Northern Electric operates a branch electric line from 
Marysville in Yuba County, to Colusa. This line makes 
connections at Marysville for all points on the east side 
of the Sacramento Valley. Cheap water transportation 
on the Sacramento River is available for all non-perish- 
able products. 
at this writing is in course of construction, will pass 


The new west side electric road, which 


through Colusa County, giving transportation facilities 
to sections not before served by a road. 
There has been a marked growth in Colusa County 
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during recent years. This has been due in a large meas- 
ure to the fact that the great grain ranches of former 
years are gradually being subdivided and sold in small 
tracts to new settlers. Irrigation has also played an 
important part in the development of the lands of the 
county, and cheap electric power has been a factor in 
irrigation development. 


While the county is not noted for its mineral produc- 
tion, still, it possesses some valuable mineral lands. The 
foothills of the Coast Range yield a blue sandstone 
which is valuable for building purposes. Mineral springs, 
from which flow waters valued for their curative powers, 
are numerous in the higher foothill sections. 


Colusa, a pretty little city of 3,000 inhabitants, is 
the seat of the county government. It has good schools 
and churches and excellent business and county build- 
ings. Other leading towns, which are centers of farming 
districts, are Maxwell, Williams, Arbuckle, College City 


and Princeton. 


COLUSA COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


MU Leta smeA CLES wet Var sect ace. eyciia Peay te Gol sigcheas. eee tye Movocaya, 87 ae 1 
NOMO RA CLOS ORNS le nee oo hen sraye eee te een odes wate al's & oenare 31 
NOMEGMUORACTOS tia a temis es ts = cations ole hele Shee wens es 35 
PROM OMA CLOG crite peo tater susie a2 5 SRORTS lke. fre eiasrorsi des 6) onl e 85 
PN MUOMS OMACT OS Meni t ew ver citar ose) oad aieas aie dai se, Sete stele yer oe 42 
NOU ROME AU CTOR). ati cas-\cvascuny sheers leks ilerels (eels win tpeutie os 0 90 
ML OMEUOMEZOO ACTOS ty ianec lettre ciel catia miler «eye ion lie ie ss traps oe 4 30 
EGO EOMAO OE CLOS tra hy dictata lareotai sys altho snm sie 6/8 tare aK 6 129 
ED MUOMO OS OBACTCSIe Ran re Mier Loc ster cho us eit one eecue actreacd oO. = 104 
POUNEAGCE HAM Ck OVOL ward sya wonctarts a dielelsbens« es Voreiyeacde ons ooc3,6 120 
MNGi erator eT erate) els ayo srsid ctoueleve oko neve ately oth ave wliele 667 
UI SreatamlCdan LO) () Oenerevemegeasewsifoeer tak storats ec ivisin ots Gueusterios) suehstaial.c 582 
Land and Farm Areas 
ANiypotenausnehaey - Jena” ENO on popbima bp noe amcor poe uo 729,600 
PCM VERS Ta LOL Oeersg: te ie eae cltsekseretaie elas ea ele elauee tlle 522,376 
Mera aN TINS Aad! LOO Oe. eer e is s0ifa: 6. tsvsvevie neue) e.feis sna sie! silsiie, suaisus 550,002 
improved land in farms in 1910... 20.6... ee 336,509 
iimorovmecman dem farmsi im! TIOO ssc ei ot eis wee ate 358,227 
ine A MBI AIS sare kares estas vats citer ets sua eubur eh siguaneue a as 38,252 
OpmemmumUnmnprOved! LANA. ctvateje sam elder el cleiaais se eee 147,615 
Value of All Farm Property 
Towall in OSI es orld c RIGO AMO BOIOOD Oe OD Gon cermin $19,602,208 
Total maT Sete oroioic.e Rite ciate PERI IORCIAICES Oc DDEae 13,054,483 
eoracengeineredse lOO 0-1 OT re misc iclee cls 6 slerers elles 50.2 
SIDemrrclami nn HOM eta texey fee crerey seeder on ch erete res sieNelretiaie afeh shetc. cus) due! suede 16,066,035 
ELE Glam 9 (hens eect fe fewer she eka ins ayn\ enegovney desrenw (o.com alleeeets 10,885,350 
Be PRELOMILI Cy Spat Ebel Ot () saree testy evarravesh onrate(eraici oan) ab aterare co cee foiaveren 1,204,780 
Besar CUTE tT UO (Oar srk np eiteraytsceire fayeie| eels e\loslisuantcenterieyaiellabele 838,420 
implements and machinery in 1910... 22... . ee eee 419,557 
implements and machinery in 1900... 2.5... ce. eee 417,690 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 1,911,836 
Domestie animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 913,023 
Cattle: Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
IDR COWES ode a6 codenmed aed gods OnE OMeommeaoat 3,128 
CO MOTM COWS Mere rarer ioe ie leyet te ony lc) sree oiialeiel vet one leyenre ol areire 6,571 
Venta 1iGtig soap ondaeodn od sao dono OO 0.00 008 2,140 
CRIMES: 6 6.66. Graces pee cao Aen WOON Ace eo OIE ee nae Re 2,606 
CAME OES LCCTS AMG. DUNS ys .y'c1e)s obelalie ciate asl ote acl ee) ool sle 1,556 
Miporesteersand: US. le sce s seleieis geen ers ies eveieve 2,619 
TOUS &oiai6.} Bia te cise ON AO AeShe Bere See ois RnR Cty circa *18,620 
WRMEE io 6.0 oftlic ONG Da AROAS Od Oleh OtrEn ORO RE Otte Hieoo an Dann *$429 618 
Horses— 
SE ea IMINO MBIN OTIS OS eh oiraycP 2) ops) ol ot yaa lls ote) oe ay ov sustrons) o1 a1 e/e)Tee)sfle. 9: ons 3,992 
Weriitiag Gol! 2h606 bon oo Om eDRnete ord om mr ou OU DS 481 
» SUDETING? “COLLIS Meieat cg DIEU ERO On ReneRORE CRORE eae rains 6 eu ae senna 259 
Total 5 coslid§ sos 6ti DDE BaD DEO HODE RES aoc mtets 4,732 
Ree MPR TSO eye tecai cr feyeucvakateut Gidnaliane i Sieheesi ore el bhatiile $428,700 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 


Mules— 
Mar iumemnaulle Semaree sees crore ty «yoo cyanate age nee tere ice 4,607 
Vea rlin ge Colt sy ire. gore genres clei Sophie istcieyel coe @eayeyoseieree a> 437 
SLIM OH COMES sem asuner aebiree- nea tater eh oem menue eles corsa 247 
BOE Shon cel LC PNC sy OTORC ROL OPTS oR uee One ns EAI Sa 5,291 
AVOUT CU ee Seeenatea.y ater aioe iar aeerue tes arian eC $629,345 
Asses and burros— 
UNUM OL fietaer cat ceisterses alemb er ehateparaaceenatenancs <eoqacoasl te: aver ae 65 
VISIO A cparettes oot ot tens tay St pm a ciate onenol can tens heta aes nivel ahs: Suri $15,275 
Swine— 
Ma PUTC RDO OSM caeucest. vo eter ole Gk pein aac teres avers 17,646 
SOTA A ONVeASS™ 55 Guy pact cael AO OOO ters peo serene Cie ee 10,418 
ADORACT LGR be® Sree dec rehctto tes Certs eich rR Dg es Eee NTR NM ita ee eee 28,064 
AVEVINVES cand shaker) Rm eRe Ra tars ele Oe ae et LF ORR Ce Rene ee one $161,174 
Sheep— 
IAMS S CWS, ANG WeLMOLS I. tyes < os ci yeia eo scsee Oday cternyerts ie 39,801 
fohoRabiVes IEW Nolo oo aao Gemou se 0 On Con moo OOO Monies 24,791 
ANGELS Oc Bie, 5 oR 1 6 NINO O00 EDEL O aera ela Areas 64,592 
Walle Soran srstne. is ote trons. ere aes prceritey se 8 ye $202,703 
Goats— 
INT DeN Mer aairihy aeemsack eat etal tiiets..cmeuecie:(clis rel'scouers slectete neil in '0s 2,154 
BV ee meee cet ee raya oneal as kee Toe cu sess eile a cee cPO PLD Scie ie vale $7,271 
Total value of all domestic animals............... $1,874,086 
Poultry and bees— 
leila, Or CURSOR So ooboscapoooe be oe Mme roo moon 61,113 
EET Gtres, Soci Ee ed csi Soe osc RECA CRIDER ES ECRARECOT OO TE eC eee $33,372 
Wolomies OL WeeSaaaw awe ne cere eee etre Sua es nen for enanels 1,406 
NPWS. cote S Gow .c 6-0 Cree OO CRY SENIOR OF CURRIE So eee $ 4,378 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 
© OTEM Rte Pere Pe ieee hs reileoe elara el toaeiedet on elene tere eimeve 706 16,619 
OBB repay eee rae acter apebael deorstes iNeveteat: oaoach ctemsrasees ial 12,556 
ANWR Gole eek 6Ga0.6 COS POO BEN ab ap mcrmnaS 11,168 221,549 
SUL G Vem ewer Sect suey acne ast es atone eee ete anaiod oy ototoniatefe 89,985 1,949,223 
Ka iireOrm anda tiilommMalZze crane diel iiae ete 2,598 48,418 
Drvaredilolemb cans wacarter coordi raerna te 1,083 20,087 
I AOUCHROES! oo CoeG> ab OC mero COE On Do mm Arr 439 28,391 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
TMiMO Way AIOE sn cococn Oty Odor boo dOasOeo DC 225 305 
GMisaardany? BANG! MODE WGC. oo Geo nonoodeod Go 160 TOM 
Clowergal ome gee per- tarsi sions ousie sone) svete etcsdeaweinio,s ws 10 20 
INGEN, Gopi Gkao ORO BUC BE.C e De memry arate 4,242 14,472 
Other tame and cultivated grasses.......... 70 85 
Wildiisalt, ormpratmie OTassesiyaicrptcicis srt axe 568 552 
CogMing) Cie ARTANG o as niasdanespoosmooouaudge 24,221 29,047 
Alinothen haiyean UehOTra geval a ieee clei 85 LEO 
AMON ma, & sate ters arc Can Oe te cee mee 29,581 45,779 
Poultry products— 
2Guillnay MERC UNS son beeen Dobe moo nodD COO GOOD 73,034 
ler jortooheeel Clove) ooonnooebugoenduooandoo0dc : 249 229 
Value poultry and eggs produced.................. $92,466 
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CALIFORNIA’S LATEST ACHIEVEMENT, THE SUCCESSFUL GROWING OF RICE, THE 
WORLD’S GREATEST CEREAL 


COLUSA COUNTY SUMMARY—Continued 


Honey and wax — 


LONG ye PLOGUCEC, — POUN US raj prernerns eet eett at dstenmar tre. 67,689 
Wax prodiced) pounds semcs...2 sce ere on teeerae. 798 
Value of honey and wax produced.................. $5,790 
Special crops— 
Potatoes Mered gs. ohare cepa gown a Mee. Senge oe cmede metus 439 
DS WeCtPOLALOCS ACES sme ciaelae) ieee ot nommeete 6 
Alllvother wer etables acres, yar-crds tenets emer eer. ; 160 
Sugar Deets) Acresisiaesnatasigniers sls xtoieue = Gie.s 9 Syeunsemtoreensys 211 
Wool— 
Wools fleeces {Shornivarnicg es Nehyate a oleae nates 73,221 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn...... APA A OntEc : 4,009 
Value wool and mohair produced)... .5...........4- $56,620 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
BAUD DSS emer atey = eee tecsianste era iatteterer we attest Htnd-o a Oo GO a 3,067 
EXT OMOOUSY 2 eink COR eta POHA chia ota tors. oa birhs Gr Sebo 4,420 
(Cheniries is aiere suelo: PH CRA PAS Gace hor cys StS Wien 223 
Peaches and! nectarines y.-/. «2 assis Cor eONe, Pee : 4,075 
1 BRE ISS sica ch reo reste en REEDS Ghose Roan iONt colo OhGio orca cic : 2,432 
Pianos) Ait! (NU ooo sep oROsoomebe DOtoMcEOOOGs oo 57,468 
MOH antens eacrsea a a 4d At Tes So rae SIONS saaumtcuee eye 71,685 


Tropical fruits— 
1S rn ceo clo 6 a 
Lemons 
Oranges 
Pomelos 
Olivesiuaer: 


Grapevines— 
Number in bearing.......... . 


Small fruits— 


Strawberries, acres 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres 


All ‘others; -aeresimis 2, 05s) <sveve0 soe kes sie ae eran e 


Nuts— 
Almonds 
Pecans 


Number 
Bearing Trees 
eae ieee 1,391 
199 
err 9." ee 1,537 
70 
336 
renee a uous sae 3,533 
no a eee ce RCA 
MORALES Heo ov : al 
ish Ale Sede ; 5 
all 
Ae ee chcncrs aounte tee 7 
Number 
Bearing Trees 
Ll eee ee x 16,078 
MOR APMIS cielo 6 6 : 10 
a eA se he ea 1,306 
BUNA Ps re wi hina dug eeee 17,394 
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COLUSA COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded 


Irrigation 
Nimmberof farms irrigated im 1909. soc. acc. es. scenes 112 
Avenes) Thamteenieel om TOG 00 cn ao weds Osan Bee soeca oc 4,276 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910. 16,541 
RCRA MIN CMIGSMs IN, PLOFECLB\s a cede a. oaae ys eee s eek oe 18,783 
RUG, CLIROINGSH TE AIRS cinta cloeea OOO y OO RINCERa a et aes 38 
BUTTE 


Date of creation, 


1890 1900 1910 


Land area....1,722 sq. miles Population, 17,939 17,117 27,301 
Wountysseat. ....... Oroville Population, .... 3,859 
Population per square mile, 15.9 

A Highest Lowest 
mleévabion...... 250 feet Temperature(1914)... 109 29 
Rainfall........26.24inches Snow 


Butte County is situated on the east side of the great 
Sacramento Valley. Its boundaries extend from the 
Sacramento River on the west to the higher altitudes 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains on the east and hence 
it embodies within its confines every variety of scenery, 
valley, foothill and mountain. 

The Sacramento River, which forms the county’s 
western boundary, is California’s largest stream and is 
navigable by river steamers throughout the year. Other 
important streams that traverse Butte are the Feather 
(and its branches), Butte Creek, Chico Creek and Hon- 
eut Creek, all of which rise in the Sierra Nevadas and 
flow through the county into the Sacramento. The 
Feather River is a large stream and drains an area of 
approximately 4,000 square miles, furnishing numerous 
sites for power plants and irrigation dams. Its scenic 
beauty has made it world famous. 


PRODUCTS 

The products of Butte County are many, in fact, its 
soil will produce practically every variety of crop that 
ean be grown in California. The list of products in- 
eludes cereals of all kinds, hay, deciduous and citrus 
fruits, nuts, grapes, berrries, melons, vegetables, sugar 
beets, hemp, flax, hops, forest products, gold and other 
minerals. The fruits principally grown for market are 
oranges, olives, figs, peaches, pears, prunes, plums, apri- 
cots, apples, cherries and nectarines. Among other fruits 
grown are the avacado or alligator pear, lemons, limes, 
pomelos, pomegranates, Japanese persimmons and_lo- 
quats. Banana and date palms are grown in favored 
spots for ornamental purposes. Many nurseries exist 
for the propagation of these plants. 

Olives have been grown for half a century and it 
has been fully demonstrated that the tree has found a 
natural home here. Climate and soil are particularly 
adapted to olive culture. The trees bear heavy crops 
and are free from tree diseases and insect pests. Butte 
County olives are known the world over. The growth of 
the industry may be judged by the fact that the value 
of the olive crop has increased 400 per cent during the 
past five years. 

Approximately thirty thousand acres in Butte County 
are devoted to deciduous fruit trees. All the standard 
shipping and canning varieties are grown. Deciduous 
fruit orchards are found in every part of the county, 
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although the bulk of the fruit, with the exception of the 
apple yield, is grown on valley and foothill lands. The 
mountain sections produce winter apples of superior 
size and quality. The future of the apple industry can 
hardly be overstated. 

Figs are grown in many parts of the county. This 
is a crop that is now attracting much attention. Since 
the Calimyrna fig has been introduced, which is a de- 
licious white variety, suited for both fresh and dried sale, 
fig growing is becoming another important and profitable 
industry. 

The orange is one of Butte’s most valuable crops, sev- 
eral thousand acres being planted to this delicious citrus 
fruit. 

Grapes attain early perfection in Butte County. An 
almost endless variety of table and wine grapes is grown. 
These grapes are marketed in the eastern part of the 
United States and in Europe. The first raisins produced 
in California were dried at a vineyard at Pentz, in this 
county. 

The almond is yet another important crop. In some 
localties particularly adapted to culture of this nut, 
growers make large profits. 

RICE CULTURE 

The growing of cereals is an important industry in 
Butte. Thousands of acres are planted to grain. During 
the past few years rice culture has been undertaken on 
a large scale. Experiments have proved that certain val- 
ley soils are excellent for rice production and the crop 
is now a means of steady and substantial incomes to hun- 
dreds of farmers. The United States Government main- 
tains a rice experimental station near Biggs, where sev- 
eral hundred varieties of rice are being grown under 
different conditions to ascertain what variety of the prod- 
uct and what conditions are best adapted to the soil 
and climate of the Sacramento Valley. 

The United States Government also maintains a large 
Plant Introduction Garden near Chico, where thousands 
of varieties of vines and trees are being propagated by 
government experts for the purpose of improving old 
and introducing new varieties of fruits, berries, vege- 
tables, cereals, forage plants, ete. 

Fine forests of merchantable timber clothe the slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in Butte County at alti- 
tudes ranging from 2,000 to 5,000 feet. The principal 
woods are sugar pine, the finest of soft pines; yellow 
pine, spruce, fir and cedar. The larger trees grow to a 
height of 200 feet or more and attain a diameter of from 
four to ten feet. The great mountain forests of Butte 
are most valuable possessions and are contributing much 
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to the material prosperity of the county. Properly fos- 
tered, they will continue to contribute to prosperity for 
many generations. The rapidity which characterizes the 
erowth of young trees is assurance of inexhaustible tim- 
ber wealth in the future. 

Among the forest trees is one of great value. This 
is the Abietine, or orange-flavored pine, which is not 
known to grow in quantity elsewhere. The Abietine pine 
contains medicinal properties of great value. At the 
headwaters of Butte Creek, fifty miles northeast of Oro- 
ville at an altitude of 6,000 feet is a large grove of these 
rare trees. 

The gold mines of the county have been famous since 
early days. The placer mines along the streams yielded 
big fortunes to the first gold seekers. Today mining is 
still an important industry and the total gold output ex- 
ceeds $2,000,000 annually. The mountains are seamed 
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with gold-bearing quartz ledges, and deep mining on 
scientific methods is followed with success. The gravel 
along the river beds contains much fine gold and this has 
given rise to dredge mining, which is now a big industry. 
One of the richest dredging fields in the State is along 
the Feather River in the vicinity of Oroville. 

Butte County is also the scene of extensive electric 
power development. The swift mountain streams afford 
a wealth of energy, the value of which can hardly be esti- 
mated. Upon these streams electric power is being de- 
veloped to light cities and to turn the wheels of indus- 
trial plants hundreds of miles away. 

Oroville, on the Feather, is the county seat, and Chico, 
the seat of a State Normal School, the largest city ; they 
are thriving modern cities. There are many fine schools 
and churches and the county as a whole is one rich in 
industries and its people progressive and prosperous. 


BUTTE COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


(Un deri: ACres ii statsmvar ie tyealavaiy-Wseketctei- eter reketeweieter reteset 2 
Ba ROBE NENG MSSn toe nic ieRa Oran Omi ckes Orn eG AA TAO) ror oR Aichi Otstana G 116 
IR ope MGKORAS comico nDOMe Dn on quae duc Hoe ous Omone 186 
20' C0 -AOMACRESE vu .its sesens shsatepstars tosis] uagsneriemateaetericna iene 321 
D0! HO: OO ACKES Freie were cetReloeene oon ett ce ek eer emer eraiaie 143 
TOC Pa nomelCae Kes aS ce nlc boo Con 6 og n A oud omen ous 220 
IAS Kier 1) CVC doco vos sobne bude OR Oud Monee s dons oe 127 
ZOO" tO AOD ACRES a cvs tay ph cercomsvirs nels clece ciel eence lovee tee iees IyfAl 
SOONG: GODT ACES eye. a-eera sVorel-shelttere cltatenetetiersi| felon she shen tevetos 116 
HOO O acres; andy Overemetaete errr nonce nce ah eke rire 98 
BTGEAT. ae Lee ie Ra Bak arco een ate 1,500 
Total in’ 190 OL Meereee eee eee ee Cee 1,179 
Land and Farm Areas 
Approxamate land acresnsnascilac cei aera sia eee 1,102,080 
Mand sin yfarmistane TOO) seernegera tele stere sees atelier ts cuentas 490,777 
bandana farms tua AO OO be yeyers cveneereteueteke eee eee teres 677,080 
improved Mandsinetarms simne-Oil Oe ataceerm erick cry nore 247,097 
improved landeink farms 90 Ofer -eleieiier iii 802,029 
Woodland an tarms:ca.cees ee oe ieee enamel ee 119,126 
Opherfunimpnoved and sec actinic tient 124,554 
Value of All Farm Property 
otal value inal Oil Ole c sieuieta echt knee easteniee es eae terse $24,086,440 
Total value -anv'9 Oca) pate ce geueustet sume cheer Me eetsucesy eet 15,535,404 
Percent ineneasenO0 0 AON) mee wm mern ners terete tree eens 55.0 
LEU Mua EOE e Ome Gee ce Ne A Sins Soe ga OO Cons od 6 19,404,863 
Tian) amy NOOO), erry crite oct crorsctcere) eeteetee sear enar hatte aro 12,460,530 
Building sin VOU ee pene sres aspect race ae 2,281,132 
Buildingseim NOOOS sec etee erence errs eer 1,434,870 
implementgrandimachimeny: nO) Oe eerie rret te tent 532,320 
Implements and machinery in 1900.................4.- 439,390 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 1,868,125 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 1,200,614 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 
Cattle— 
Dalits COWS Wigeh tens f cute cna ener eer ere ei ant ae OMe eRe 4,713 
Other Cowes 6... vostcvser ton arpa te orsee aveten meceatcyat ner teecemnau Neds 8,359 
Wearlinowher£ erst rcv ma toriat rani ie iit 2,605 
CENT Ds So mp Ulan MoT oom ado Ber a Sion OAC Dice AooON 3,772 
Nécendhliayse cinsentsrennel [DWH Go eo ono cacooanoacebonecabe 2,109 
OtherssteersvandsbwWils wascercenir reer eka. eee eer 4,660 
ALY epee MN ee COR NE ALOR OMe ets ody PENN Ci 26,218 
Wales iaharetseage tie @ svele archer iautinn Store te pera yeh evsncles $673,968 
Horses— 
Mature: Horses) \vss0s nelov<races-yelev seve: oc)erena Cate arcane sea areas 6,608 
Weebl: COWS 55 66 on0d6 765 0c oaDs OOS ERO KOO bo DOO NT 645 
SS DEIN Se COMS serie ake ery ae are eee om 402 
TOUR opciones teers tvels Shei eacises Seon sree, wuts Ol crete eS aetane raENS 7,655 
VSL SR recy rete toro asc bres yet onaiiel ove \oaraajon steve, Severe whokelt = $685,441 
Asses and burros— 
INGHAM Cciome NameaCOR eon Taio ols Gecmaka Hob aD he 18 
AVial nels sto anes cers, gic eles wuiratymierave Shee cher nel Oalenctcnsveree Cie $2,655 


Mules— 
Mature miles: 6.9 fitz eereenerecue crsieinigeto et eee L719 
Yearling colts « aacadeesteeue aeine Gen. at eee eter 151 
Spring colts: noasiemscidoe adess eee n cera eee eae 91 
Total \..25,5 dacs sash Again ersans «seca eee ae ee 1,961 
Velie sche Sterne Saas eieis SRE ee $225,465 
Swine— 
Mature, Hogs: ncaa tae trom els is spree ele phan ae eee 9,317 
Spring -Pigss ios Sse dese 0 byes Mee oe eee eae 5,016 
Total cc cddeekes G eisiguend deteletnlee ornare to eee 14,333 
Viale! hs ccc reece nee cae ec ee $83,927 
Sheep— 
Rams, ewes, and swethers). 7. oa se-en eae ere eee 29,137 
Spring. lambs! kicker e ais acvspasvercicves os cbeasiele ie eee ae 15,940 
Total, «abou usp ie einai 45,077 
Walue: =..2 pscietie cawagis 1 ee enon ate te eee $138,092 
Goats— 
Numiber 2 5.52) ination 2 hme cieleas Sree 3,215 
VealWe),  aveictineis gta vt sey wend etehoe Biola: wists = are IC eee $8 356 
Total) value all’ domesticvanimmals. ... . scene $1,817,904 
Poultry and bees— 
Poultry ofvall kinds. 3.9. Waseca ee eens 74,982 
Waltie: stticic sittin) acciescte mist chen aan njsiaa eee $45,750 
Colonies. of beesi..cia% Si. ssa cepa dia cehetee sees ane ea 1,384 
MalUe. oink acta ueatheete sa ainen Seah Large ec $ 4,471 
Description Principal Crops Acres Bushels 
COEDS (SANS choc coisa eter tet aon tts Meee ener ta eee 359 14,856 
OE ican th ine erie eRe arena ni ein © coe chi Ag Sain 1,432 54,685 
Wheat | secore coeds asic soso oysinle sions ioitem ince arcperaye 20,894 245,743 
Ba Bleyyy ie ecsgans is lores dee ar eyoalonatrer et ai soecaks Speen 17,705 326,447 
Ie Pith Cxoyan NNN TUK BVO An oa opopescencoeas 409 9,529 
Dry edible, heansin-cmmrirac aan sacle emreeeere 27 150 
BoOtatoess vercrascruecys theveye leis cram noreieicke ater enacts 171 17,201 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
(im obbiy alone. st tetera eet ease eae 226 162 
AMeNO UAE Brave GOW Se wel oA goreabacoasgsce 157 271 
Glower' alone y.nictssc.cesseke cuiclont ss Syne tke sees ; 81 95 
UPA Lala Hs oes aecttetceceastaacunpti ges ches hcre cena Roe ane 9,351 38,196 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 1,994 2,369 
Wald salt; norapraimleroragses| ac -rilatie slice 1,253 1,177 
GTAINS) CUL MOTEEN eres feyore ioe lens = yon Noneraiena crete 42,726 49 243 
Adlovher ha yvandetona erent rite ict ei ieee 174 319 
TO tale Ae: carters ots ey ds cease a bd ease CR 55,962 91,832 
Poultry products— 
Poultry, raised; nUMDbeM ter. velsets opal ak tee uke re 94,183 
Hogs sproduced,dOZen)..\icjeie 1. seicteieteet ote & 377,598 
Value poultry and egss) produces. 1.5.11-citeene $158,052 
Honey and wax — ; 
Honey, produced. pounds wcrc sates i eine eee 9,702 
Wax produced, pounds ster). cie easter te eee 170 
Value of honey and wax produced.............s30- $924 
Wool— 
Wool; fleeces SWOnI is0 seo 10s far oe crete sieves es) on ee eee 38,261 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn...............5.% 1,749 
Value wool and mohair produced................... $33,991 
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THE GRAPE AND RAISIN INDUSTRY AN EVER-INCREASING ASSET 


BUTTE COUNTY SUMMARY 


Special crops— 


EE LOCS ACT COM IAEA R see cc aia mS Pace nt Soe 
SMeCURPOLALOES, ACTES. .caciea cinco eae tmen oe 
All other vegetables, acres........2..00..00 0 
SUI AT MOC CTS, ACTOS jc ccis acids sie sic aie-siss a $s 2 


Orehard fruits— 


PANG SMP fegathene cas sie alavelraiee vn Gebach gsi end yun. were a 
PND ELC ESM EM cocci tha orntiyae- baa tshiars Gin) sitey-y open ylevens 
(GHEORINSS) (5.2: Sete AE RAR ua Naren one SSE ae Se 
reaches cand MeEGClALINES), «0b soc. ses tatracne S 
LOIRE 9 3:8 S.51n DUIS IO NO DRE one Seer ic arr ae 


Tropical fruits— 


EC CU MMREAP RNY arey ce Paints Sea) cycisitey sar ianes she bah 20% ayersy Sa BND 
SOTIDOMRS MME ec Wee lie ig) cost cers peyote #914 weeege ene sh ere oy cen 
MAOH S mee ey yet es cons) eae ans ie euch + enscella Soe seen S46 


Pomelos 
Olives 


Grapevines— 


NGG CATING yas wtieicc crc ete a sae ee kee 


Number 
Bearing Trees 
34,425 
9,900 
4,317 
255,047 


430,322 


Number 
Bearing Trees 


Coneluded. 


Small fruits 


Strawberries waenres: emer emir eis cre us siusmis sine 48 
Blackberries and dewberries, acres................. 57 
FAI SOWUVERES EXChe a Soe ah DS OOO COO id Goene aE 43 
BNO Ga a ratecaern sp oaet lac auty ete erent s ecNeatee sn wl at, cat Gao lois 148 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
TAI OMS RNG cece ce eniehe eh rere: acsrete aetna ee iene, es ge age vets 84,069 
DEG ENES wce Sco paG, toed GRO, gs BSES RONG ant GRE ODIO OAs Che DORE RE RIE 158 
AVVeULTANAGS ae oe. pastasmeteel Mae totic casein) ete ance cee ee tence ou eit ach a, Gren athaine 1,063 
UDO Gallngeers Ameen cer: hap cee eh ea eebaes Pots oe Menetepsee a oe cee 85,290 
Irrigation 
NumberOtetarmemrnoa ted el OO OMe yenetsetarae ot epssrele/-tste 556 
AN@nias. seetorneel stink UNO). scdonocue con ehoodond momo 28,754 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910.. 115,075 
JERS unease! ak | ORO op ooo Gobo ooC oor shoo oUr 233,500 
Ma IMI ehes amu DEL ern ticmeadetecece casa fy eieteve © susn stsiele tee 135 
Is ave ys RNG oe ae A Roca 6 Si US 6 His ale hoe EEL BaG, eo Bie 270 
Mhaterals Amur: sracnye ce oeviper sie hs ie Avis oie ee ure wien ye 145 
IBAA IS SME. 9:6 a Gro'0/9- 019. OBI OO EOS CRS MO Gs ROMO LOR 170 
IO pe OURS AMIN NS, Goo bbnasoeswods GOR woos e pane | oaanceon 
rm Pedmwy.ellsepraiin by Orecpeeme ce pererlatee Petrie svekey pease: here felsic 46 
Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $1,231,894 
Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 
Oh hae naTNe nuns MOOS 2's gine coc oo Domo go BOs OO 10.71 
Whenorall Taha), tm INS oo és5 sheen vedbadaaamauor $2 533,940 
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SUTTER COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 
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1890 1900 1910 
Hand area..... 608 sq. miles Population... 5,469 5,886 6,328 
County seat, YubaCity (town) Population... .... 1,160 


Population per square mile, 10.4 
Highest Lowest 


57 feet 


Hlevation....... 
Imbel Be Gone 


Temperature (1914)... 

Sutter County lies in the center of the Sacramento 
Valley on the east bank of the Sacramento River. It is 
strictly a fruit growing, dairying and general farming 
community. It is named after General John A. Sutter, 
the sturdy pioneer, who settled in the Sacramento Val- 
ley in 1837. It is one of the smallest but one of the 
most fertile counties in California. It is an alluvial plain, 
40 miles long and approximately 30 miles wide, between 
the Sacramento and Feather rivers. 

The area of the county is 608 square miles. It is 
all valley land with the exception of a curious formation 
of rocks and earth that rises from the center of the county 
to an elevation of about 2,000 feet. These isolated peaks 
are known as the Sutter Buttes. They cover a base area 
of 14,000 acres and can be seen from all parts of the 
Sacramento Valley. The slopes form excellent pasture 
lands during the spring months. 


SOIL AND CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


The soil is alluvial sandy loam. It is deep and pro- 
ductive of all forms of plant life. The winters are mild 
and the summers pleasant and dry. The rainfall aver- 
. ages from 20 to 30 inches and well water for irrigation 
may be struck at a depth of from fifteen to twenty-five 
feet at any place in the county. These conditions are, 
of course, ideal for husbandry in all its branches, and 
hence there are a large number of very prosperous farms 
in Sutter. 

GREAT FRUIT CENTER 


Along the Feather River for a distance of about 
thirty miles and extending for several miles back is 
one of the greatest deciduous fruit belts in the West. 
Peaches of all varieties reach perfection here. Sutter 
cling peaches bring the highest prices at the canneries. 
The fruit is of excellent color, size and flavor. 

Sutter is famous as the home of the Thompson Seed- 
less grape. This grape is sweet and delicious when eaten 
fresh, and when sundried and cured it makes a dainty 
raisin, which is highly valued as a confection. It grows 
in huge clusters and produces heavily. The largest vine- 
yard in the world devoted exclusively to Thompson 
Seedless grapes is in Sutter County. 


THOMPSON SEEDLESS GRAPES 


The Thompson Seedless grape, from which the famous 
raisin is made, has its origin in Sutter County, which 
les just across the river from the colony lands. In 1872 
three grape vine cuttings were received from New York 
by Mr. Wm. Thompson and were grafted to Los Angeles 
grape vines. Only one of them grew, and four years 
later, in the fall of 1876, the vine bore 500 pounds of 
grapes, which were exhibited at the District Fair, and 
received first premium. The Horticultural Society gave 


the grape the name of ‘‘Thompson Seedless,’’ after Mr. 
Thompson. There has been many disputes regarding it, 
but Mr. Thompson claims the right to the official name. 

Growing the Thompson Seedless has become one of 
our leading industries and is increasing rapidly from 
year to year. In spite of the large acreage the demand 
for the raisin far exceeds the production. We have prac- 
tically the world for a market with California the source 
of supply. 

So-called second-class land makes the finest kind of 
grape land and vineyardists in this section do not know 
what failure is. The vines usually come into bearing in 
three years and will produce one and one-half tons of 
grapes to the acre at this age, and at four years the 
tonnage is from five to seven tons per acre. 

The average price for the green goods ranges from 
$15 to $22 per ton, while the dried product brings dif- 
ferent prices, according to the manner in which it has 
been prepared. There are several processes used in dry- 
ing; the bleached raisin brings the highest price and is 
of a clear amber color. Then comes the soda dipped, 
oil-bleached, and the natural or sun-dried. The soda- 
dipped and the oil-bleached goods are almost black, while 
the sun-dried is of the natural dried color. 

To the man caring only for a small ranch, the grape 
offers rich opportunities. He can handle a small acreage 
alone and can meet his small expenses while waiting for 
the vines to mature by planting the space between the 
rows to either vegetables or berries. 

The prune is also a paying fruit in Sutter. The tree 
is longer lived than the peach and conditions here for 
drying the crop are all that could be desired. Rains 
seldom fall until after the crop has long been har- 
vested and ready for the market. The Bartlett pear is 
also produced in quantities along the river lands of Sut- 
ter. The alluvial soil and chmatic conditions favor pear 
production. The tree matures at six years and bears 
heavily for several generations. 

Figs are grown on many farms and apricots are also 
a paying crop. There are over 5,000 bearing apricot 
trees in the county. Olives, oranges and lemons all do 


well. 
ALMOND GROWING 


Sutter is one of the leading counties in California in 
almond production, certain localities being exceedingly 
favorable to the crop. In 1910 there were 61,572 bear- 
ing trees in the county and since that date the acreage 
has steadily increased. The slopes of the Sutter Buttes, 
where there is excellent air drainage, making the orchards 
practically immune from frosts, produce heavy crops of 
almonds annually. Walnuts are also grown and there is 
excellent opportunity for the extension of this industry. 


DAIRYING 
Sutter is a county of general farming. In addition 
to fruits, it produces grain, hay and alfalfa. Dairying 
and stock raising are also followed. Indian and Egyptian 
corn are grown and fed to hogs. There are a number of 
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ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL PALM-SHADED STREETS FOR WHICH 
YUBA CITY, SUTTER COUNTY, IS NOTED 
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private dairies with over one hundred cows each. On 
the river lands alfalfa produces ten and twelve tons to 
the acre annually and keeps the meadows green both 
winter and summer. 

The river lands of Sutter are wonderfully fertile, 
and great acreages are planted to beans, sugar beets and 
kindred crops. 

Rice is also grown in this county, there being a large 
expanse of land suited to the crop. 

Quite an area along the Sacramento River is marsh 
land. This is now being reclaimed by the construction 
of immense levees to protect the lands from the river 
waters. Great drainage systems are being installed to 
care for the seepage and surface water. The river re- 
claimed land produces heavily without irrigation. 

For several years Sutter County has felt the stimu- 
lating effect of the increase in rural population. New 
families have been arriving and settling upon the farm 
lands. Grain fields are giving way to orchards, vine- 
yards and other forms of intensive cultivation. 

Sutter County has winter and summer grazing 
land for stock. Upwards of 100,000. sheep are run into 
the county every year to be fattened for market. 


IRRIGATION FACILITIES 
In the northern part of the county thousands of 
acres are irrigated by the Sutter-Butte Canal, which 
takes its water from the Feather River. In sections 
not served by the canal, pump irrigation from wells 
is followed successfully and economically. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation facilities are good. The Sacramento 
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River is an outlet for the products on the western bor- 


der of the county. Two lines of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad pass through the county and the Northern 
Electric road crosses the county in two directions. 

The total assessed valuation of Sutter is $13,270,000. 
The county is entirely free from debt and enjoys an 
economical government. 


CITIES AND TOWNS 


Being primarily a farming county, Sutter has no 
large cities. Yuba City, the county seat, situated on the 
west bank of the Feather River, opposite Marysville, the 
county seat of Yuba County, is a beautiful little city of 
homes. The character of the residences testify to the 
prosperity of the community. The city owns its own 
water system, is lighted by electricity and has good busi- 
ness houses. 

Meridian, on the Sacramento River, is in the center 
of a wonderfully rich farming section. It is connected 
with Yuba City by an electric railway. Live Oak is a 
rapidly growing town in northern Sutter. 

Nicolaus, Vernon, Tudor, Sunset City, Oswald, Mar- 
cuse and Chandler, are all centers of producing sections. 

Sutter invites thorough investigation by new settlers 
in the Sacramento Valley. Its advantages are many. It 
has an excellent system of schools and all the towns have 
churches of various denominations. No liquor is sold in 
the county. 

Land can be purchased in Sutter at prices ranging 
from $100 to $300 an acre. The price variation is deter- 
mined by location, quality of soil and transportation 
facilities. 


SUTTER COUNTY SUMMARY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


D019 ACLeSs vow. Soke Jana sao cE eerreeba eer cae ears oT 
UOMO MURS are Kes echo ENR ean oe caePe cre, gee as. Ain an OES Cane Oe che 101 
ZO! GO AO aGLOS i coud Seer eavieccenstare osuksremeatete se tee teace averse 142 
SOM Os OO ACTOS Mensaes casera wee teres ee aT Mae eee eo eed 91 
LOO) CoeLtAcaeresr ss 4 oem ro eveeracke aatea sete aemteneie terete 123 
LTD: GO 259K GlCres:s avc5 send) ornate eaees een ier RCRA 84 
260 GoVtO9: aerest ie Mote ek tae Oot ee nee ene 123 
DUOMO: 999 sacresiat hs havc hacer ees ee Lm aan arene 78 
HOME MARSA RONKSRS y clone aca od Damon D Robe oH dame.c 74 

"POCA: fey 2s and ctuaie: orensetic ok nau eR erste aS a Ree 873 

Do tally OO sate cas esate per eomement slelsunra treme Ieecasen ore 728 

Land and Farm Areas 

Approximate uland: <acresn ert-rarrncrr eraser totes rer rere 389,120 
IDEN an amyvaceha NEM sc occ co nemo nadedo 6 habe oo 385,462 
(OEM nmsd a caseay IKON 5.6 oaiaina ate o aAatato ae oo ooh ec 293,287 
improve delancdiiny {arnmns jaune O10 Peers aan eer ee nee 199,510 
improvedmland enna rin sines!9 00 pester lear ese sraete 206,877 
Woodland amitarms cs eee eaer arene rece ater 13,956 
Othersunimpnoveds lance. wade ec cee eae tian ree 171,996 


Value of All Farm Property 


otaerrail tre gira uO 1 Oy seein ater a ecm aorta oe ee Coe $19,115,593 
ENG ball Ave eeiy PEL O O10 op set eee eee ean a ee oe 9,182,731 

108.2 
14,869,242 
6,976,320 


{Byvellkobhivot tana Maes KO hererea paces ars Ge DInlo Gores ora or cates bo 2,032,535 


Bonu Cain S sane 0.0 32 Sera eats tera ieee cae ceteris arene ears 987,700 
Implements and machinery in 1910................... 458,269 
Implements and machinery in 1900................... 313,780 
Domesti¢ animals, poultry, and bees in 1910........... 1,755,547 
Domestic animals, poultry, and bees in 1900........... 904,931 


Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 


Cattle*— 
Da ary COWS wanda tiemrscsteco-hset tansy} nore teen ere enema 6,728 
Other COWS, oles iasee i hye. ciogerstesetanctayele e eyepkerne teen 3,254 
Yearling heifers ).o) ict soe ootsiek seis ec iateeee e 1,939 
Calves Fs) s go iekts eta ai nos Waco eae ieee eee 2,623 
Yearline steers and ipullls= 45 acres ee icant 1,012 
Other steers and bulls..... DE TICS bic. c 823 
FLO Gal tic ayerach ebetere uses ces ooo co OGLE eacheeen rales yeae cee 16,379 
Vie yal vavatieas oRenebopauerantos Chevette ener cians au open nee Ste em * $465,202 
Horses— 
Mature thorges: acti eiqetee 2 ect ete aie treks seeks Gtr) c een 4,869 
Wearing Colts: ceva. t sa ceruso a erner aceite a a eee 587 
Sprimovcolts! acy sae cu dis tela bees ecko ee ee 228 
Total ss fateh octane tesa nielairaige asia. hae re 5,684 
Vaile! <3 gid ot, tiga. dikes, Sak 2) ayo ne cee $573,051 
Mules— 
Mature* mules jocciat:yhaite pene tne ous, shesevshon ate ohare eee 1,922 
Yearling: ‘COltss co. tenes setts sk ons) os ole 107 
Spring Coltgit ery tnstsrt cis cremate toncucteacloktene Rola eae 67 
TOGA stipes, ve steue ocusyeta ate aewta a face ain eee eee 2,096 
Wales aie ccs sdjoiaine arate oreylee snessa joan chee ak ee $272,402 
Asses and burros— 
NM OPY jase ng Se gt een eesti nics sees ee ee 20 
WVigIWe, sta eatoroncloeel so doussnnie\ tual aaitet oveyel keto ek eeeeae $6,670 
Swine— 
Mature hogs: 32 ateot acne cy se 1 ae ostomy ees 9,121 
Spring pigs! san whys oe dei ase hea wee ee 6,008 
Total .eyoses cele cc eseb ere a nee Le eee 15,129 
Waite; tarda odvacy sponser edeteterece tuts toy ohenede ep see acne ha eee $105,752 


*Includes animals, age or sex not specified. 
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SUTTER COUNTY SUMMARY—Coneluded. 


Orchard fruits— nee 
Apples D bio oie Dake obs Ao RO ere aD Ick Courter Ok eRe Mere ores 5,433 
ASD ELC OUS marae cet Re ene Tent ane tire anne etiom ct Cuaurel ee eerie 5,086 
Cherries mercer preci cayenne oanamrt ee cers Oe RIA 1,249 
Rea cheseandanectarines amen treme rita ania: 149,057 
BRLOLIS Me nene retort tere hice ear nrone rex ac Sloe ome nese eee RC eR ig Galak 
TUNES aTiG plunge cnc ere ees ee Oe tracers ee 65,723 

INOW HY 8 FG, oahapt Orn, SVS PGI IIT Aare OSORSSy Oe SRR Rin tr 244,459 

Tropical fruits— me ees 
HE Seay me asSole eect ens are NET Ae dare ee eee cseucieas eee care 4,675 
ESF eeKOTASIOW Ae Aer 6 ye ORNS ORCAS ORE CCRC Ck tm chee eae 602 
OVA OSs ae rrcatou deers cds straye mune) oavanuer Ota el Uae 2,427 
EXOMLOLOS ev einesns cershs end ocqertaon ate ayaa naiene eheltie sual eve eel oxs 18 
OMVCSS crag ost ean ree ieion Mite nee an cra eh cece 3,018 

PANO Ged] & Movant noun overs es cpitts: Veteesusbeueucts vse cusesce a vavale aya: Sunaneete 10,740 

Gra pevines— 

UN Garbo erate ble ae Oey en-us erelay stetces alice sey ctebeneeatsneqciste. ei svete 1,249 923 

Small fruits— 

SUA WDSLMIes ACTOS mice eruie adele eietele ster paasoecastarcmeed oer 1 

Blackberries and dewhberries, acres................- 7 

ATI OGHETS yy AT OSes atenege a cs etare itso crue earaver ar ciore 8 

AMOS AEH he 5 ogc tad DORs CeO ERE UI ascetic tery ceca 16 
Number 

Nuts— Bearing Trees 
CNIIITONM AS Water an geleeersiiourty esters ose touse spon sen Fuk asese oes 61,572 
PECANS Myer merrsta arco teino Keron tae[-hensh asta ojottte, vie tonee isiaPen east 11 
Walnuts joer mam sates clemeuictes alee ante apa inenaclea 6 671 

ED OCSUL teen xcienee Ste ee Os HAMCn aaah ame tat acter ded se aenaee 62,254 
Irrigation 

IN/Uheal ose CHE tisha wanker ye! tl NOS. coccobeackrmico oan 39 

JNOTMSY UMA KeER EXO le cue OE ono Can cigiois Sb oa np nen cmos ef GS 

Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910.. 1,361 

NOTES TAXCO) Ghd, THROVECUE v0.06 ac ogo GOON DO MO OObUE 1,959 

Mainroit chess 1iiminb Ob. osu. dereredeterstecsrs ss Ctenaie: demens tees mn Seene. ets 13 

WENN TES, ao doocconocas Spb our uoonoSentanbandane 6 

Pumped swells number caciciqusstes sc. bite etre om cane ae 18 

Cost of irrigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910....... $18,800 

Average cost per acre irrigation enterprises were capable 

Oi, shear ymoaes 1b, WOO: coc oar oomocenohocoooccsos $13.81 


Mineral Production 


Sutter shares with Yolo County the distinction of being the 
only section of the State which had no commercial output of some 
kind of mineral substance during 1913. Both clay and coal exist 
here, but deposits of neither mineral have been placed on a pro- 
ductive basis. 


VUBA= COUNTY 


Date of creation, February 18, 1850. 


_ Sheep— 
VAIS OWS SpA. WOLHOLG arya ierdarsls oe <ucate rece sero oe oe 51,135 
SARIS TE Wall Shes o oiritcsb Seeter at cca Oc cman cee acre Rea 38,530 
TOU ccge o-oo roto Sid Or OM CLo uty RRR Cee ee 89,665 
“TEUIED go coke aeie pi Reha ean! $284,023 
Goats— ; 
INDIO o> 6 ake wears Geet er caclo en ROE eID enor aene 511 
Ay MUlC Menem Poro oh ok cuca cictostters| 616 ise esis ee oOo es eo ODE $2,031 
Motalivalue all domestic animals. ..5.-..+..-.0.-- $1,709,131 
Poultry and bees— 
Hecmlitevgeotere) ICING S oc acteyerie fe slekeueree © ie sqereaenstiscey ove 68,861 
WOMES aio si pier SS Re a Oe ee Rar ae eee $38,690 
MO MOTE Sa ON) E CSiscaloncrnyesoesce-s vers si5 6 ates sila. s, vale at ai neeeyeas G 2,055 
NWESIREG. 5 2.0 6: o-b:d greed BO Cab. ODE cls ROR PER CeCe RS oOo CORI $7,726 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
CO OM te ete tats aisles .st ahstienduels. wie eis dacs duet! steps ae 761 22,373 
C0 oo case 3,568 56,823 
VRUTROENG 6 & tinh ec G:C BIEIEE IHC: ne ERE EEE eae ae 14,537 176,750 
HS An CW aM eMC ak sok aS eb GS. Sut iss ste sav Sah tNeLerebie je ee 27,457 491,720 
attimie@ormrand: MOV MAIZE. <6 oe sce cls = eo es 352 7,750 
Daye CULO MOCANS cavaves esas os. ciarsycg sos agers g Hutse wise se 2,766 76,201 
IPCTRIOS 2 00 2. 0.0.0:0:5 9 SRA OD IO DOO Oooo cn ene 218 28,419 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
imothy amd clover Mixed... 25... 00+ceen ees 80 80 
Clover QIOHE: y co8 pad onto og lo oebo om doco gomn oD 415 2,525 
LNIKTRITCED =. cola ioc 5 Ba Nee OR NOEL CR CnE RE REC 7,388 21,791 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 703 1,003 
WAN MESAlbNOr Prairie PTASSCS 0.2)... 6 0. so. «1 7,466 9,020 
CHAOS, GU, ONS po aoc dae oe oapooomeN ood DoS 14,744 20,612 
PMG ihershay and LOragve. «2c. saree. sem ern 1,948 1,986 
TBOUBIES) “ccatcnardra ots erro UDR Seok RO eR Ou acon 32,744 57,017 
Poultry products— 
IP@ulltiay GANS LDN NOES on aaooo mp odn ooo caeecndo 101,908 
Droxars, jon@Oonieael, Covel ohaoocosdanoanoqoouo geno oe ur 420,198 
Waluelot poultry and epgs produced. .....2...-...+- $167,240 
Honey and wax— 
Honey, produced, pounds ....- esses re ee cane tee ee 76,812 
NPxeOLOCUCE Ar ePOUNUS icy. ve cee see selene a eeu vise ao 745 
Value of honey and wax produced................. $4,909 
Wool— 
Wool, tlesees MGitils Ga nnaeonueds lcoodoobouabos Go 149,821 
Mohaineand coat hair, fleeces shorn. ..-.0...-..-..- 800 
Value wooland mohair produced... .....0...0<2+5+. $110,738 
Special Crops— 
POLAOOS, BORON oo Goagooouccoeeuonrn baad Dun boUnOe oD 218 
SWOSH [DOUAWOES, OWES 6 cuponconoonepomon docu pogD od 41 
PAullimotner VeSetaDles; ACTED... .> see snes de eels ae ie 303 
Stair MSOuely AGRE. 1h eon Sipome ug ober Old Orocia oo orc 27 
1890 1900 1910 
Wandeaneas,..... 639 sq. miles Population.. 9,636 8,620 10,042 


County seat, Marysville (city) Population.. 3,991 3,497 
Population per square mile, 15.7 


5,430 


Highest Lowest 


Hlevation....... 67 feet Temperature (1914)... 105 28 
Ieee Ub ereone PO GAsiG 0S SMO sa ccaedcooee oo Cocoon coUle 


Yuba County, while one of the smallest in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, is one of the richest in resources in all 
California. |In the early days Yuba was famous as a 
gold producer. Today, while still a heavy contributor 
to the State’s output of precious metal, principal impor- 
tance attaches to its agricultural production and it is 
far more famous for some of its farm products. For 
instance, the largest hop fields in the world are located 
at Wheatland in this county and the quality of hops 
grown compares favorably with those of the best hop 
yards of Europe. 

HOMESEEKER’S OPPORTUNITY 


This county offers exceptional advantages to the 
homeseeker and settler. The soil and climatic condi- 


tions are favorable to the production of practically every 
crop known to temperate and semi-tropic climates. The 
crops principally grown are wheat, barley, oats, hops, 
beans, alfalfa, garden truck, fruits, grapes and nuts. 
Some Indian corn is grown on the low moist lands near 
the rivers or by irrigation; also Egyptian corn and other 
erain bearing sorghums. 


ORCHARD CROPS 


The orchard crops principally grown are pears, 
peaches, plums, prunes, apples, olives and grapes. Among 
other orchard crops grown here are oranges, lemons, 
grape fruit, cherries, apricots, nectarines, figs, almonds 
and walnuts. Apples do especially well in the higher 
foothill and mountain areas and will no doubt become 
an important product when this region has the advan- 
tage of railroad transportation. 

The subdivision of large tracts of land has been go- 
ing on steadily for several years and this has brought 
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new settlers into the county, as a result new farms are 
being developed and new crops introduced. 


DAIRYING 


During the last few years there has been a large 
planting of alfalfa which thrives luxuriantly, producing 
when irrigated five or six crops a year, and providing 
the basis for a rapidly growing dairy industry which 
promises to become one of the most important in the 
county, as it is one of the most profitable. 


and sees 


Suse abt 
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one of a great chain of power generating stations which 
utilizes the waters of this and other streams in this and 
adjoining counties. 
MINERAL RESOURCES 
The mineral resources of Yuba are great. The 
methods of mining now followed include placer, quartz 
and dredge. In the upper foothills and mountain sec- 


tions, quartz mining is successfully followed and rich 
strikes have been made in recent years which have had 


oe ENA Peat 


D STREET, A PROMINENT BUSINESS THOROUGHFARE IN MARYSVILLE, YUBA COUNTY, IN HOLIDAY ATTIRE 


IRRIGATION 


A considerable area is under irrigation and this is 
constantly being increased. The principal irrigation 
canals are the Browns Valley and Hallwood systems, 
which together irrigate several thousand acres. Along 
the Feather River extensive areas are irrigated by pump- 
ing, and some valley land is irrigated from wells, an 
abundant supply of water being secured near the sur- 
face at a comparatively small cost. 


Cheap electric power is available for pumping and 
for other farm uses. Many Yuba County farms have 
motors installed for driving pumps and other farm im- 
plements, with electric lights in house and barn. The 
first successful long distance electric power transmission 
line was built to convey to San Francisco power gen- 
erated in this county. This plant, at Colgate-on-the- 
Yuba, now has a capacity of 20,000 horsepower and is 


a tendency to stimulate this important industry. Dredge 
mining is followed successfully along the bed of the 
Yuba River, where there are great deposits of gold-bear- 
ing gravel. The annual gold output of Yuba County is 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 

In a county where most of the boundary lines are 
never-failing streams, it is but natural to expect that 
there is plenty of water for all purposes. This is the 
conditions in Yuba County. The Feather and the Yuba 
rivers are both important streams. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation facilities are excellent; the main Cali- 
fornia-Oregon line of the Southern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany passes through this county, the Western Pacific 
Railway, a new transcontinental line, and the North- 
ern Electric Railway, which is a part of an extensive 
interurban system centering at Sacramento and San 
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Francisco. During certain seasons of the year the 
Feather River, which is the county’s western border, is 
open to navigation as far as Marysville. 


Yuba offers enjoyable recreation to the sportsman. 
The county’s streams and forests afford the best of fish- 
ing and hunting during the proper season. Quail and 
dove are numerous in the valley and foothill sections, 
while in the higher altitudes deer are plentiful, and 
occasionally a bear falls before the gun of the skilled 
huntsman. Ducks and geese are abundant along the 
rivers and lakes. 


LEADING CITIES AND TOWNS 


Marysville, the county seat and railway center of 
Yuba County, is a prosperous and progressive city of 
7,000 population. Since the early days Marysville has 
been an important commercial city. Some idea of its 
importance may be gathered from the fact that there are 
located at Marysville three large banks, the combined re- 
sources of which on January 1, 1914, were $5,300,000; 


YUBA COUNTY 


Number of Farms Classified by Size 


& E@ ©) GVORTS eo che 5 haa cece tee ore ERC an roe a 13 
IQ ka IO BORE Sh S50 ciclo GOI aan eee eee ieee eee 20 
UOMO MACTOS olor ci tenia sm idelnale auoaie Ha wakes tivas kine 33 
MONT A CUO SM ORT Rep orage tens Greys 516) ore) Glee wis aes dies dite eels» 34 
MRC OMUOMIM RACH OS tate ssa sclnieus sled scla bee Saas a eals 82 
ARCOM DOR ACTES stnlisiels ays ep, sien Grae sista eels. aueid elma ely aire es 30 
PE VOMGME SC OMACTES sary taicixteystotsiesreia aves ele ste sis «Ais. dud esn a 93 
POMLOMO OMA CT OS emedaicia oaks eit Awisis toe f.a.8%ca ¢ Have ea oie 64 
se UOMO E SHAN CO VOL c areienaicasie she isieyays pie al ae walsh sence ae e 67 
eae ero etal ay seejGers Sa SA Maley ae Oecd os 436 
“Towvadl ioe TION sieueersckolrs AeaCieee eee ear tec etree a aie aera 483 
Land and Farm Areas 
ENP MOMUNIA OMAN, ACTOS: sy. cine ec ecscdsicn evened eels od ene 408,960 
MUN CA TINS UN NOM) ee 8 os ce aien sve sscare wei e.aneis pss te wie evens 249,108 
aromiomebarms ins L900). = cs occ orien cide awa s apheaaae nes 312,321 
iimmnovedmand imeitarms <n VOLO. A. ict. eens secs 94,250 
improvedeland:in farms in 19002... 5 bec. jee bes os 154,013 
\Wogellenoal Tid Spe cre Se eenee CIDR toc a ee eee 70,175 
OTMer A IMAM PLOVER LANG. oi isereie se eis c.erste wie eee ow aie eae oe 84,683 
Value of All Farm Property 
PR camer Ope LOO Wanye, cot cap kyn sue) saree Gays aie viegne-gissye-o's $6,666,211 
Piece Mm eD NUL ms teal () (yee au ales <tcursWones(-Voteys| aL ene edi rabens fe a\ era: wis) sue 4,703,613 
omeceniancrease LOOQ-LOIQ jcc. aie cree are cose o apne esate 41.7 
SEPRerBAN Gh MTA) A) gett re aie ehcirctosien esta a Sool e/a Gets weigh ce vaya’) be (aia we 4,911,611 
AUP sreremaitIe LOO Gee A Aer eed glare eat o) secie'os, chal <- sfeutve\e cilusl escheat b a''e 3,375,150 
eM iuho sar eL ONC) ey Wael seyret a ahalioicnsvaiseebele stalmiaia cis 6 eieeens a 688,565 
TOwnltohinaveysy Sera TRIO) ON ea ce ce ee env ce ee ee 637,130 
Implements and machinery in 1910................... 171,735 
Implements and machinery in 1900...../:............ 151,650 
Domesti¢e animals, poultry and bees in 1910........... 894,300 
Domestic animals, poultry and bees in 1900........... 539,683 
Domestic Animals on Farms and Ranges 

Cattle— 
BBY ATGY BEC ONY pT ONS Seo os /o Phat ey wel ol 8 tC oar enty siiceaiter erates fee 2,255 
CO) Set ON SIMEL Helgi che siiry ei ee shevehele fe. sfcl shee: Seo lene cc's lee eigeael shai b> 4,773 
BVA e OOM OULELS tye re ni Nel aratcest ctor NG caked tray ovellev ese, weve) ay s..c) 3% 1,628 
CEUROS. 5 205.585 BIBS Bloke Ge ces ee caste e re Reto te oreo ar er ae Pre 1,827 
Mean Sas Leer Sra T CG OUI: cy. re enw ici ene + ieheno/s foils ce ts eters 1,152 
Wuemmsteersmand DULY. oan cnte oe ore sunie cree aie ae euece eis 1,959 
Glories!) MPM eect tec, oya) os oxo a-ale ed spenarar sve s See bre seed Wecees 13,594 
WERKEQ. a. ist EO ECTS HE oR nee a $276,046 

Horses— 
AU MMO ESOS gerssietesy oc) aiar,n\oie..61e/ (el thaiin we bite iaveite 2 apmet ote. 2,803 
\ronirilnrayes COMES 6 ola piawgie ie cle Carneh ste OIC eC PIRE sc Sekt 288 
pPLMeVColts 5.2... Neer ta others crept mines 153 
LG MME rr tia) spoleceraelreycielet elec sass Soe e F8ig ee lene wl 3,244 
IO MPEIEI IP TRA Coie tna etesdl 6 utes) ela urleseee Gad Wide Soe eee Hane $278,764 


bo 
Or 
=~ 


total deposits, $4,200,000; total capital and surplus, 
$870,000. Because of its importance as a trading center 
and one lines of communication extending in many direc- 
tions, Marysville has been called the ‘‘ Hub City.’’ 

The second city of the county is Wheatland, known 
far and wide as the center of the principal hop district 
of California and the scene of the largest single hop field 
in the world. There is a bank with resources of $80,000. 

Twelve miles northeast of Marysville is Browns Valley, 
a farming section comprising 45,000 acres of land. Much 
of this land is irrigated by a gravity system. In the same 
district there are a number of rich quartz mines that are 
now being worked. 

Smartsville is east of Browns Valley and eighteen 
miles from Marysville. It is an historic mining camp 
and was a lively place in early days. Mining is still fol- 
lowed in the vicinity and the district is also noted for 
its production of both citrus and deciduous fruits. 

Hammonton is the newest town in the county and is 
the scene of the principal dredge mining operations on 
the Yuba River. 


SUMMARY 
Mules— 
Matunenmnlestrscsmmtetoalt. stern ccris rs ake aly cv eate 726 
NAGEL OEE coxbe HOS Cnwiha CORE RDM Deed BOD ba 48 
SJOMMMeOOMUS: Sida Woo.bino ao OM O ORR OTLCUNIC AED BAe oor 26 
Rote eee op cioa ter pemela. Shag tet renege Prieta tes eearpe teres 800 
Wid NiCr tee sMinee, eaten ake eynee Ul coma tat vayn Buescher sree es $78,900 
Asses and burros— 
ON UYU GT as wetter pete ae ust abs gshsmcuse su tyokeltcte.tersus ara fame scores 
AWARD Le Sete res cir eck Coe es OPEC a ck NRE CR gE PERSE $3,515 
Swine — 
IU RER URS OWOYSISY 8 py aes GOb-o.20 cab ckO Cho.n Care asapey nich cePachone Gene ey CRO 3,288 
SEL OAL O See meb erica: Lennie Sette dat don siorabersusiaisue sssy oGettan 2,251 
MOSEL? coro cust ey ne ERE Cues ty OR TREE OLR ON eee ar Ce eae a Rar 5,539 
Vial LUG sete taranc ataber hee ck ec ust cba /s ktai ay ana aalonetayN ath ees $32,101 
Sheep— 
IPMS, Ovi BING! WGUNGWE! occ déconodnbengh deo oa oonor 40,344 
prin CwlaAMDSGraptrscticra werer scree, foc lsks ice ote store pra os 27,318 
TO tell ems oreeactey wae anor si bette naiousnchteuenere orarece aeons 67,662 
NUCTMVEY ares cigs cect hans SMe ere bs olan cua PCLT GEN NOPE er $204,939 
Goats— 
BNR GI es eesicheredenayiecadens Ushtiusl @eaceraya s ledenave sSenevoun sun ghee 502 
Vaile rowers ueactteteucare ohensees s ocote re tea yleers ck allowed ote ctovovshate eye $964 
Total value all domestichamimals ss. 4e255 la. $875,229 
Poultry and bees— 
lean Ose QU NMC dn donb owelbouceonehabeoogoGtod 27,936 
Vieille Beet serene rte teeney earch ake ese Cenarion cavegonetevo teehee shocss $18,661 
@olommessomebeesameractacnwaaacmye mk sekeciecie crise: ey see 149 
INCONINT Cae Re tee es PON A ae weno eed ant aj setae imme hte anc 6 $410 
Principal Crops 
Description Acres Bushels 
(Olesen op, cae aceon ana torte CBG OIC RC RRCLC LORIE CRE cire sienna 360 5,645 
(ORI. .caebicrotet ro Crele Onc ClOr ela toe Besos cD tone eae 1,740 31,834 
VV eh Oath Meee tiie cotiero neers Mictistarsas orveal shins, oreoteal eee a,ctaners 10,376 74,227 
iBarlev tee mae ry errr i aienerys ors ser Sead & 2,801 36,806 
IDreye Gan Oe ENN anos hope am abee dee mopodepoow 59 1,112 
J POEM ROSS 28 prota Dn Boo UC io cord pee Oe Eee 124 7,698 
Hay and forage— Acres Tons 
Linea? CONG 5 Nodbo aod. omaunedstoopaGHms 30 40 
Minos Evel Gone umbeol Coke Shooendnocent 73 160 
Clovervalomemancre-ahrdeke mente -nserenaaersy eactsnete 176 345 
TNH ENTENO # cr oig.c tap 47D Bin 0 AO 0 Canoe Rata rer reset 1,798 4,335 
Other tame and cultivated grasses........... 283 698 
Wild) salt or prairie grassesin. sane. -c 3,097 2,421 
(CoP MneOUs FAVLIN 6 oa goda gaan gk Oona bb UO OUR 11,456 10,128 
ANothershay and Lorare. co... cisions ss sn 97 61 
TNo ter erancmens Chereey were rayat tel credo sun sta tieueeake Rete 17,010 18,188 
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YUBA COUNTY SUMMARY—Concluded. 


Pouitry products— 


Poultry, raised, mum Dery spartan oe Nike eae 44,202 
IDNs) HAO AOACKVASIN nab goo edn do6 FobKs Aooocon aoc 11,892 
Value of poultry and eggs produced............... $66,938 
Honey and wax— 
Honey, produced POUndS am. nc ease ier an rer tee 545 
AWiaxs produced WpOUNdS anti iee aeramcit init rer 10 
Value of honey and wax produced................. $83 
Wool— 
Wool stleeces ‘SHOT meruocrerieite orice ee cri reree 63,383 
Mohair and goat hair, fleeces shorn. ..2...-.5 04-0 208 
Value wool and mohair produced....:............. $45,777 
Special crops— 
PoteOOS PACES eo widpma mt aretaidk: eiscn: inves tace ene eee 124 
Sweelspotatoes pACKOS inv cdyentericpers aitveteyeectel meen 6 
AI other vere tables acres clniteie ssi tse teeters 235 
Number 
Orchard fruits— Bearing Trees 
PADDLES See yalauls sence ators mehat ott tue:ssle cen tetaneas one Rte een, POOR ee 5,468 
VANDTICOUS. Wk piectersva.croecehe ss) avoee Geasrehe ake wietodele semen ies 1,481 
COUN) aialet Nore 0.0 Gol tg ADO LOO Te dO ania OO Ooo D6 559 
Peaches:and nectarines! auch ct nysaieue cs eran ae oie ure 8,744 
EME ech Ae MAE OO ONO Rae AIeta Om 4 May cts 10,220 
JPEN) Ghoul 56 Gane oaoaadooDu RDO DAME HONonoCo 3,487 
TOGA Sra hee wncntte a ps Mo oven ae Blaielae sca oot Sarasa ron eons 29,959 
Number 
Tropical fruits— Bearing Trees 
LUE Sr Dob ooo osa 5 OM OT TOR PeOdm in CREO om Cone e & 3,159 
TACMONSS carts eke rare ies cksuuge histo teuthes Sieye}oreye cle yenavens niet ereneere 109 
QYAM POS Te lo eusce: Veneto oes iene noceteratstenveanete eeaiage 1,263 
OVERS ii ets a earden Genie ticuale Gig tan Ete Uaioe duo nse- cine. o0-c.0'oro oc 6,670 
MOG Al Wversrsctate 2 Gece catia exces opehe) ep Make eee eens re ee ee 11,201 
Grapevines— 
Number im beatin o's ela cdets oye. 4 ares sustenance nstacis Haars 162,751 


Small fruits— 


Strawberries, \ACKES We cme. ielesirsl oes chor Geeta 4 
Blackberries'and dewberries,-acres...........--+996 6 
All others, aeres's2: a sfetetemeristssersieneepsiselaye eee 9 
A No} oh nn R Rene ren am eT iar og cc oc 19 
Number 
Nuts— Bearing Trees 
Almonds) 6.2 ss sre oceans A crsrore eres cut ace tere ers cient ena 3,163 
Pe@ans® « « oeaninmsdiratiowcraie tenance tains. ae ee 6 
Walnuts... cette imine le ake ierd torn ee 287 
TOGAD oie e'siicitel league euctsehscert aver eyaneres tetas ssty okt ae 3,456 
Irrigation 
INumber of farms irrigated am LOO yr. \etielneneneene 112 
Meresmrrigated: im) LO0O Try crerene std te ere) nee 3,073 
Acreage enterprises were capable of irrigating in 1910 6,401 
Acreage, included im projects <2.) 22 esa.0a anise tee 46,322 
Maimiditches, mumber 3.05 7.0% 0 « Aneesh sere eee 36 
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The Scandinavian-American Colonies 


Unit Number One 


readily see that our beloved church and the insti- 

tutions we love so dearly have plenty of room for 
growth in this great expanse of the West, where God 
has, in His wisdom, seen fit to give His people an almost 
ideal condition for their advancement and happiness. 
If this great State can be populated with a good, wide- 
awake, God-fearing and Christian people, our children, 
and our children’s children can here build their homes 
where for generations to come, surrounded by kindred 
spirits and institutions, they can become a power in the 
land. 

My object in writing thus fully of California is for 
the purpose of calling to the attention of our people the 
great field that lies here at our very doors awaiting them, 
and giving to each one the benefit of the years I have 
labored in the vineyard of the Lord, im the land by the 
Golden Gate. I have been urged by a great number of 
influential men and leaders in our church body to do 
this work, and I shall do all in my power to extend the 
influence and power of the Lutheran Church in this 
favored section of this great nation of ours. 


Ge reading the foregoing pages, the reader must 


Many leading men of our synod—of clergy and laity 
—have co-operated with me in every way possible and 
I shall never feel satisfied until several strong centers of 
Lutheran influences and homes shall have been estab- 
lished in the great valleys of the Golden West. Some 
may even go so far as to criticize our motives; of this 
we care nothing, since we ourselves know that our efforts 
are solely for the advancement of our beloved church 
and its interests. Our people must not be allowed to be 
brought here and exploited for the furtherance of the 
interests of any man or set of men. Realizing this, an 
organization of our own people has been formed to pro- 
tect the interests of those desiring to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. Careful selections of the most 
favorable sections have been made—and shall be made— 
where the soil is of the best, and conditions are most 
conducive to personal happiness and success. There are 
already many of our faith located here in the State, but 
in such seattered sections that their influence amounts 
to little as far as the church itself is concerned. How 
much better it would be if they were all settled in col- 
onies where. they could enjoy their church associations, 
establish their own churches and schools and thus become 
a power for good. 


Organized as we are and prompted by a desire to 
advance the interest of the church first, last and all the 
time, we can secure control of large tracts in the most 
favorable sections which can be handled at a low cost 


and on the easiest of terms, giving to the church and 
its interests a large share in the profits that would other- 
wise go to the aggrandisement of some individual or set 
of individuals, having no other interest than the accumu- 
lation of wealth. The men associated in this great move- 
ment are men of unquestionable integrity, fully informed 
as to values and conditions, well known to the leaders 
of our church organization and ready to do everything 
they can to advance the interests of that which we all 
hold most dear. What we have accomplshed in San 
Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Fresno, Eureka and 
other places we hope to do on a grander scale in the 
State itself. 

The first unit, or Unit No. 1, to be established under 
the plan outlined in the foregoing pages is located in 
Yuba County. It consists of a nucleus of some eighteen 
hundred acres in District No. 10 and about six miles 
north of Marysville along the east side of the Feather 
River and on the main traveled highway or automobile 
driveway. 

The Western Pacific transcontinental railroad line 
goes along the eastern border of the land, with a siding 
station for fifty cars adjoiming the property. 

The Southern Pacific transcontinental railroad line 
also has a siding station about one mile east. 

The Northern Electric railroad line running from 
Sacramento, through Marysville to Chico, runs along 
the west side of the Feather River, in Sutter County, and 
about one and one-half miles distant from the lands, 
thus insuring three distinet railroad outlets in addition 
to the six-mile highway into Marysville. 

This colony is to be known as Unit No. 1 of the “‘Sean- 
dinavian Colonies.’’ 

In order to more successfully handle the lands that 
may from time to time be selected in the interest of our 
people and to protect them from the unscrupulous land 
promoter and wild-cat schemer, our people decided to 
form a corporation. As a result the organization has 
been perfected of ‘‘The Scandinavian-American Colonies 
of California.’’ Large tracts will be secured by the cor- 
poration, divided up into smaller units and sold at a very 
small margin of profit and at a good deal less than 
the individual could purchase the same quality of land 
himself. In addition to the great initial saving in the 
cost of the land to the colonist, he will know that the 
soil and local conditions are right, the title to the prop- 
erty of the very best, the ultimate object of the plan 
is not only to render him and his family every assistance 
to the establishment of a home, but to render a great 
service to the cause we all hold most dear. 

Without incorporation, no one ean be held responsible, 
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while on the other hand, incorporated as the plan is, 
every act is made responsible to you and to the Advisory 
Committee. 
SOILS 

Prof. Geo. W. Shaw, one of the best known soil 
and land experts on the Pacific Coast, and for many 
years connected with the Agricultural Department of 
the University of California, was called into consultation 
and filed with the officers of the ‘‘Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican Colonies of California’’ the following letter relative 
to lands of Unit No. 1: 


San Francisco, Cau., Dec. 2, 1914. 
Scandinavian-American Colonies of California, 
San Francisco, California. 
Dar Sirs: 


Referring to your inquiry relative to the lands of 
the Scandinavian-American Colonies in District No. 10, 
I beg to say that I have made a thorough examination 
of these lands and have been familiar with them for 
the past four years. The lands are located about five 
miles north of the city of Marysville, Yuba County, Calli- 
fornia, 149 miles north of San Francisco, and 60 miles 
north of Sacramento, the capital of the State. The 
city of Marysville is a prosperous inland city of 6,500 
population. 

The transportation facilities are excellent both for 
freight and passenger traffic, the service being by the 
main lines of both the Southern Pacific and the Western 
Pacific railroads, and for local traffic the excellent serv- 
ice of the Northern Electric railroad. 

The land lies immediately along the Feather River 
and in the main consists of two general classes, viz., 
- strictly Feather River bottom silt of extreme fertility and 
thoroughly sub-irrigated, and plains land of an alluvial 
formation and silt loam texture. This body of land has 
long been known as one of the best ranches in the region 
and State. The soil is entirely free from hardpan of 
any character and also from alkali. The soil is a rich 
silt loam, well supplied with all the essentials of plant 
food, retentive of moisture, easily cultivated, and lends 
itself well to the production of a wide-range of cultures. 
The plains land is of the same character as that which 
has been very highly developed to fruit and intensive 
crops on the opposite side of the river, and is capable 
of as high development, although at the present time 
it is held at a much lower figure. 

The climatic conditions for crop productions are 
exceedingly favorable in this locality. 

Even without irrigation, table and raisin grapes, 
almonds, olives, and deciduous fruits can be successfully 
grown on this land, and much alfalfa is also grown in 
the locality without irrigation. For the latter crop, 
however, irrigation is desirable, as both the number of 
cuttings per season and the yields will be increased 
thereby. 

Water is available for irrigation from shallow wells 
by pumps, the hft bemg about 25 feet. With such 
development the productive capacity of the land would 
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be practically doubled. Under irrigation it is entirely 
practicable to secure two crops of field and garden cul- 
tures per season, and under the most intensive methods 
by competent men even three crops may be secured per 
year in garden truck. 

Under irrigation the land has adaptability to the 
following crops: 


Fruit—Prunes, plums, apricots, figs, olives, pears 
for commercial plantings; cherries, oranges and apples 
for home use. 

Nuts—Almonds and walnuts for commercial use. 

Grapes—Table and raisin grapes, particularly the 
Thompson Seedless variety. 

FreLp Crops—Small grains, alfalfa, sorghum, milo 
maize, corn, rape, beans. 

GARDEN Crops—Tomatoes, peppers, melons, egg 
plant, and in fact practically all vegetables, provided 
intelligent care and attention is given. 

Brerries—Blackberries, loganberries, strawberries. 

The bottom lands are admirably adapted to the pro- 
duction of corn, potatoes, beans, cowpeas, and some 
portion for peanuts and sweet potatoes. 

For an all-round property it would be difficult to 
find one better situated and better adapted to production 
of a wide character. 

I can thoroughly commend it to a purchaser. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed ) G. W. SHaw, 
Consulting Agriculturist and Land Expert. 


JOHN HANSEN 


In securing a location in this district our good friends, 
will not be among strangers and surrounded by influences 
detrimental to their peace of mind and moral welfare, for 
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there is already established a considerable colony of the 
Hansen family here. 


Mr. Hansen was born at Raystad, Schleswig, and edu- 
eated in the German state schools. When but sixteen 
years of age in 1893 he emigrated to America, reach- 
ing California on Christmas eve of that year. Immedi- 
ately upon his arrival he secured employment on a farm 
at Ferndale, Humboldt County, California, where he 
continued his work as a farmer until 1913. After a 
trip to the Old Country he settled near Marysville, 
adjoining our first Scandinavian Colony. He owns a 
considerable tract of land here and is engaged in the 
dairying industry principally. He reports that he has 
been very successful. He is thoroughly satisfied with 
conditions, and says ‘‘the climate here is ideal; the soil 
is very fertile and the water supply is plentiful the 
year round.’’ 


During a recent visit to Mr. Hansen’s home, the 
writer was taken over ‘his entire holdings and while 
there secured a photograph of Mr. Hansen standing near 
the well and pumping plant that furnishes the water for 
his fields. Mr. Hansen, when questioned concerning the 
pump, water supply and cost of same, said: ‘‘This pump 
has been running four and five days at a time, but never 
lowers the water below a certain point. You can never 
move it from that point, though the pump were allowed 
to run a year.”’ 


The pump is run by electricity and the whole plant, 
including the sinking of the well, the pump, the electric 
motor, together with the pump house, cost less than $900. 


Electric power is plentiful and the cost very low, 
as one of the great power lines to the cities of Marys- 
ville, Sacramento and San Francisco itself runs through 
this district. 


Mr. Hansen’s well supplies an abundance of water 
for eighty acres. 


The occasion of the writer’s visit to Marysville was 
the christening of Mr. Hansen’s little boy, Mederd 
Henry. Mrs. Hansen was the former Miss Regina 
Christina Christensen. Many healthy children have been 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Hansen. They live in a very com- 
fortable home, beautifully located, on their ranch. There 
is, however, a whole colony of the Hansen family in the 
same district. There is Mrs. Alma Hansen, on a con- 
siderable tract adjoiming John Hansen’s farm. Mrs. 
Hansen is the widow of the late Henry Hansen, who met 
with a sad accident and died not many months ago. 
Not far from them are located Mr. Hans Thompsen, their 
brother-in-law, and Christ and Hans and Nils Christen- 
sen, most of whom were present on the occasion of the 
christening. All were pleased to think that they had 
bought land and settled in that part of the State. But 
one thing they were missing—the services of their 
church. 


The Hansen farms are contiguous to the lands oper- 
ated by the Scandinavian-American Colonies. And an 
interesting fact in this connection may be related that 
Mr. Walter Forde, son of Rev. N. Forde, Starbuck, Min- 
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nesota, was industriously engaged in the erection of a 
home for himself and family on the forty-acre tract just 
bought by him from the Scandinavian-American Col- 
onies. Mr. Forde was also present at the christening in 
the Hansen home. 

Within a relatively short time, judging from the in- 
terest already manifested in the work, a large and suc- 
cessful colony of our people will be permanently estab- 
lished here. That will be the beginning of the realization 
of our dream to see the fertile valleys of California cov- 
ered with Lutheran homes, schools and churches. 


A Word by Rev. G. T. Lee 


Editor of Lutheran Herald, Official Organ of the Synod. 


[Excerpt from editorial written under date of July 8, 1915.} 
PERSON from the Northwest visiting the Pa- 
A cific Coast enters a new country. The climate, 
: soil, vegetation, the cities, and everything seems 
to be entirely different. The mountains, the palm trees, 
the cypress, the eucalyptus, the live oak, and the abun- 
dance of roses and other flowers, the well-kept  or- 
chards of olives, oranges, lemons, and cherry trees looks 
to the man from the East like a beautiful fairyland, and 
when he returns home and thinks it all over, it is like 
a beautiful dream. He is also impressed by the ‘‘spirit 
of the West.’’ All seem to be enthusiastic, and in de- 
seribing the advantages of the country they use very 
strong language. We heard one speaker who, after hay- 
ing made very extravagant claims, said: ‘‘You may 
think I am exaggerating, but it is impossible to exag- 
gerate when you speak about this country.’? * * * 
What the district needs is more settlers, especially 
in the country, Norwegian settlements where Norwegian 
churches can be organized as in the Northwest. The Nor- 
wegian population in the cities is as yet to a great 
extent a floating population, and the settlers in the 
country are scattered, so as to make the organization of 
congregations almost impossible. Efforts have been made 
by Rey. Henriksen, Rev. Foss and Rey. Stensrud to en- 
courage larger settlements. We believe this is a wise 
movement. But there is, of course, more or less, espe- 
cially more, jealousy among the different states and 
localities, and as soon as a person begins to advocate a 
settlement in a certain locality, he will immediately be 
suspected of being a land speculator and land agent. 
We believe that the above mentioned pastors are all 
intensely interested in the work of the church and see 
that this plan of settled communities is the only way 
in which the church can be built up. They are entirely 
justified in trying to direct our people who come out 
West to settle together and thus make the organization 
of churches possible. We spent two days in. Sacramento 
Valley, where an effort is being made to gather a Nor- 
wegian settlement. The general appearance of the coun- 
try looked good to us. We have very little knowledge 
of soil and the difficulties of fruit raising, but we do 
believe, if some of our Norwegian farmers settled here, 
they would make good. 
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A Word to the Prospective Settler 
By G. M. Sterup* 


Then I left my farm-home in South Dakota. My 

field of operation has embraced twenty-five of the 
Western States, in eleven of which I have lived with my 
family. I have worked in the country as well as in the 
cities. Without boasting, therefore, I can say that I 
have acquired a fair knowledge of the opportunities 
offered the settlers in these states. 

Three years ago, when Rev. E. M. Stensrud asked 
me to join a movement to help in directing our people 
seeking new homes and more particularly to assist in 
encouraging them to form settlements where they may 


G ties 1892 I have drifted from place to place. 


enjoy the blessings of church and school, I immediately 
approved of his plan and decided to take a hold. I was, 
however, not ignorant of the great responsibility such 
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work would carry with it. Once during my extensive 
travels through this State, I was waiting at the station 
for a train. It was late at night. There chanced to be 
a lot of immigrants in the waiting-rooms—mothers tired 
from their long journey, children restless, and the fathers 
downeast and in low spirits. Thought I, ‘‘ Evidently 
they are planning for the future.’’ The idea ran 
through my mind, ‘‘Suppose I had induced these people 
to leave their homes, and I should not be able to locate 
them where they could make good.’’ There and then 
I resolved never to encourage anyone to sell his home 
and seek new quarters. And let me add: You who are 
located where you have access to church and school, and 
are surrounded by good and peaceful neighbors, think 
twice before you sell. It matters not in what part of 
the country you are. You may have been a factor in 
building up your community. Your moving away may 
have the effect of removing a strong pillar from a build- 


*Biography, page 269. 


ing that would suffer greatly by it. Never take out a 
pillar before you can replace it with one even stronger 
than the one you take out. It is not breaking up 
of settled communities we encourage but rather to build 
up new communities out of the material constantly float- 
ing westward on the tide of immigration from Eastern 
states. If my knowledge of conditions in California can 
be of benefit to anyone, I shall be glad to furnish it. I 
am in position to do so. My vocation does not take all 
of my time, and I have studied conditions here, basing 
my investigation on statistics of the highest authority— 
from Federal and State agricultural departments. 

Every country has its good as well as its bad points, 
and so California. As a whole it is, no doubt, the most 
wonderful State in the Union, but all its land is not good 
land. The knowledge of soil in the Middle West helps 
a man very little in this State. In this connection it is 
well to mention that the United States Government has 
gone to great expense in surveying the arable land of 
California so as to find out what the different kinds of 
soil are good for. This information is not furnished by 
the average real estate man, as it may not favor his 
particular tract. We shall stand ready at all times to 
furnish all information thus prepared by the State and 
Federal departments of agriculture. And the land we 
now recommend and shall come to recommend is and 
will be only of the kind verified by the findings of State 
and Federal land experts. We have only one aim, the 
welfare of the settler. For that purpose we organized 
the Scandinavian-American Colonies of California. 


MARYSVILLE 


The first section selected is a tract located along the 
Feather River in Yuba County, just five miles from the 
city of Marysville, with a population of 6,500 people, 
and located at the junction of the Yuba and Feather 
rivers. It is the county seat of Yuba County and one of 
the oldest cities in the state of California, having been 
founded in 1849. It was the direct.outgrowth of the 
gold mining boom in Northern California, and owing 
to its central location and facilities for water transpor- 
tation, it immediately became the distributing point for 
a vast territory, from which, within a short time, over 
thirty-six stage lines radiated to all parts of the mining 
districts. At present most of these stage lines have 
given way before the encroachments of the modern rail- 
road systems. Marysville is now served by the main 
lines of the Southern Pacific, Western Pacific and North- 
ern Electric railroads, with branch lines extending from 
this point to Oroville, Chico, Woodland and Colusa. 

The possession of terminal freight rates for Marys-_ 
ville shippers has enabled our wholesalers to build up a 
vast trade in Northern California, extending into Nevada 
and Southern Oregon. 

Among the industries which have been established 
here are the Yuba Construction Company, with a half- 
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million-dollar plant, the Marysville Ice and Cold Storage 
Company, the Yuba Bottling Works, the Marysville 
Woolen Mills, Sperry Flour Company, as well as various 
fruit plants, such as the cannery of the California Fruit 
Canners’ Association and the packing house of the J. K. 
Armsby Company. There are various creameries, plan- 
ing mills, lumber yards, foundries and machine shops, all 
of which tend to substantiate Marysville’s nickname— 
“the biggest little city on the Coast’’—a designation 
which is most apt. Marysville’s present population is 
rapidly increasing. 

Although a historic town, Marysville is modern in 
every respect, having among other things fifteen miles 
of sewers, a four-mile system of electric street railway, 
an elaborate street lghting system, a modern gas and 
telephone service, a modern fire department and fire 
alarm system, a $75,000 public hbrary, holding 10,000 
volumes, three banks, six hotels and numerous lodging 
houses, six churches, and some of the finest modern school 
buildings in the State. 

The climate is delightful and healthful, the fact of 
there never having been an epidemic of any contagious 
disease bearing strong testimony to the latter. The city 
water supply, which is obtained from deep artesian wells 
within the city limits, is not only abundant in quantity 
but excellent in quality, purity and wholesomeness. 

Despite Marysville’s splendid facilities for manufac- 
turing industries, with its rail and water transportation, 
to say nothing of its terminal rates, the brilliant outlook 
for its future is perhaps attributable to its central loca- 
tion in the midst of a vast farming and horticultural 
country. Space does not permit of a description of the 
agricultural lands, therefore suffice it to say that all of 
the agricultural and horticultural products which can 
be grown in California thrive in this section, many of 
them commanding prices considerably in advance of 
those paid in other favored parts of the State; and the 
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fact that these lands can be bought at reasonable prices 
assures a development of almost every acre tributary to 
the city. 

VUBACliy 

Just across the Feather River, in Sutter County, is 
located Yuba City, the county seat and largest town of 
Sutter County, a thoroughly up-to-date community, sit- 
uated on the Feather River at the head of navigation. 

Its homes are electric lighted. There is a $30,000 
high-pressure water system. The Southern Pacific and 
Northern Electric railroads serve Yuba City, and an 
electric 15-minute service runs to Marysville, which lies 
across the river. 

‘The plant of the Yuba City Millmg Company has a 
capacity of 200 barrels of flour and 45 tons of feed a day. 

The fruit packing plant of Rosenberg Brothers and 
Company is here, as is the cannery of the Central Cali- 
fornia Canneries Company, employing 350 people. The 
establishment of J. B. Wilkie & Company dries 1,500 
tons of grapes and 2,500 tons of prunes a year. 

One of the Yuba City canneries shipped 100,000 cases 
of peaches in 1913 and a larger quantity in 1914. The 
same cannery sent out 50,000 cases of canned tomatoes 
im 1913, while the 1914 output was greatly in excess. 

Yuba City has a national and savings bank, a modern 
hotel, a flour mill, a lumber yard, several churches, a 
fine public school building, a creamery, and many pros- 
perous mercantile establishments. 

The court house and hall of records are surrounded 
by a beautiful park, facing which is Mission Hall, a 
county auditorium used for conventions and meetings. 

Yuba City is noted for its beautiful homes, sur- 
rounded by large gardens, and the wide streets, shaded 
with orange, magnolia, olive and walnut trees, form ave- 
nues leading out into the great Feather River fruit 
district. 

To those who are interested, read earefully the data 


Photo by 
McCurry Foto Co. 


E STREET, ONE OF THE RESIDENCE STREETS OF MARYSVILLE, YUBA COUNTY 
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on page 255 and following giving a general description 
of Yuba County, where we hope to see permanently estab- 
lished a good strong colony of our people; also read the 
deseription on page 252 of Sutter County, adjoining our 
first centers, and where conditions are similar. 

Now, dear reader, the question of whether the plan 
outlined in our previous pages and endorsed by so many 
of our leading men for the extension of our church’s 
interests in this land by the Western Sea is the best or 
not, is plainly placed before you. Knowing our people 
as we do, their industry, integrity and true worth, and 
knowing the great opportunities that here await you, 
we believe it to be one of the best possible plans and 
stand ready by our earnest efforts to help carry it to a 
successful fruition. 


COLONEL E. H. MERRILL 


Colonel Merrill was born at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, 1856. He was educated in the public schools of 
his home city, at the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, New York, and at Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where he in 1882 obtained 
the degree of LL.B. He practiced law at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Portland, Oregon. Being a man of ex- 
ceptional mental qualifications, he soon became one of 
the leading men of his profession. His health, however, 
did not permit his continuance of indoor life. There- 


fore, in 1886, he engaged in commercial pursuits, which 
he is prosecuting this present day. 


The Colonel is a man 
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of sound business judgment, of keen sagacity and com- 
prehension, and of great adaptablity in creating, aecept- 
ing and developing new and original business fields and 
opportunities. For more than thirty years he has been 
identified with one of the largest corporations of the 
world operating in the Pacific Coast states and terri- 
tories. For over a quarter of a century he has been 
closely associated in the development of the resources of 
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HALL OF RECORDS, SUTTER COUNTY 


Board of Supervisors, Sutter County 
W.J. Gray, A. E. Schellenger, F. H. Graves, Samuel Gray, Alvin Weis (Clerk) 


hoto by McCurry. Foto Co. 
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Oregon and California, and has done much pioneer work 
in these two states that has materially helped them com- 
mercially and financially. Of Caesar of old it is said 
that, whilst conducting his campaign across the Alps 
into Gaul, he was engaged in writing a Latin grammar 
and dictating half a dozen letters at the same time. 
Such Caesars of superior mentality we possess even in 
this modern and materialistic day, and Colonel Merrill 
may be truly said to be one of them. The plans and 
projects simultaneously emanating and receiving im- 
petus from his fruitful brain are too many to enumerate 
in a brief narrative. It is true of this man that he is 
interested in all movements looking to the betterment 
of human society in its various ramifications. 

While practicing law in Portland, Oregon, he took 
active part in the organization of the National Guard 
of the State, and all the years of his residence there, he 
was prominent in National Guard circles. 

In the critical days of San Francisco, following the 
great fire and earthquake of 1906, he earnestly threw 
himself and his energies into the relief work for the 
benefit of that city and its stricken residents. He 
formed a relief committee of his own, conformable to 
the ideals of the great corporation with which he is con- 
nected. He was in sole charge of the distribution and 
expenditure of large sums of money emanating from 
that source, but not thrown into the general relief fund 
of the city. 

At the latter end of the year, 1906, it was reported 
to the church council of the Synod of the Norwegian 
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Evangelical Lutheran Church of America that a certain 
gentleman of San Francisco had conveyed a consider- 
able sum of money distributed in the relief work 
done by the local clergymen of said church body. In 
this narrative it may be of interest to dwell a little more 
fully on the incident connecting us with this gentleman. 
It was in the middle of a night following closely upon 
those calamitous days of 1906. Some one rings at the 
bell of the house where the writer and his family were 
temporarily sheltered. ‘‘Good evening,’’ was the word 
from a gentleman at the door. ‘‘Are you a member of 
the relief committee connected with the Norwegian Luth- 
eran chureh?’’ The question being affirmed, he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I have some money at your disposal. I know 
all about your good work. I desire the co-operation of 
your committee in the distribution of funds in my pos- 
session. I am in a hurry. Take these $200 tonight. 
More ‘is coming. I will see you again very shortly. 
Good night.’’ It is needless to say that this visit was 
an unusual surprise and made a deep impression on the 
recipient of such unexpected favors. And the same 
gentleman came again and again, each time bringing 
$200 for our relief work. When his last visit had taken 
place, a large sum of money had been placed in our 
hands for distribution among our people. But he did 
not bring only money, also household goods, clothing and 
groceries. The man who had thus befriended us and so 
materially helped the committee in its relief work was 
Colonel E. H. Merrill. The great generosity of the 
Colonel and also of the concern which he represents has 
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been officially recognized by the governing body of our 
church, 

Colonel Merrill is a scion of an old New England 
family, dating back to an early period in the history 
of our country—the year of 1635. Members of this 
family have taken part in the Revolutionary War, and 
since then they have fought in the battles of every 
war of the United States. The Merrill family has also 
been prominently connected with the work of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church in America. For more than 125 
years the Merrills have contributed many of the lead- 
ing clergymen of said denomination. Colonel Merrill’s 
father was a clergyman, the sainted Rt. Rev. John W. 
Merrill, D.D., formerly president of McKendree College 
at Lebanon, Illinois, and for many years professor of the 
Methodist General Biblical Institute at Concord, New 
Hampshire, which institution afterward became the Bos- 
ton University. 

In 1893 Colonel Merrill was married to Emma Louise 
Lyman. One child, Helen, is born to them. They reside 
at their palatial home in the exclusive district of Clare- 
mont, Berkeley, California. 

As already related, the writer of this narrative be- 
came acquainted with the Colonel during the trying days 
of 1906, and since then it has been his good fortune to 
retain the friendship of this man, and to learn to know 
him more and more. He will never forget the Colonel’s 
tender solicitude during his late illness. The writer 
is free to state that the Colonel became a means in the 
hands of Providence to save his life. When all human 
resources seemed to be exhausted, the Colonel found 


and pointed out the way in which his dying friend © 


came back to life. It is needless to say that such deeds 
of human kindness can never be forgotten. 

Colonel Merrill is a great believer in the Seandi- 
navian race. He recognizes what an asset they have been 
in the upbuilding of the American nation. He never 
tires of speaking of the wholesome influence exerted by 
the Seandinavians, traceable in all the channels of activ- 
ity and progress of American society, be it in the pursuit 
of industry, commerce, religion, politics or agriculture. 
To a pre-eminent degree of excellence, in the mind of 
the Colonel, have the Scandinavian people reached along 
the lnes of agriculture. ‘‘They are empire builders 
agriculturally,’’ says the Colonel. ‘‘They are not. people 
who come to stay for a little while; they come to build 
homes and to stay permanently.’’ Therefore Colonel Mer- 
rill welcomed the movement to colonize California by the 
Scandinavians, and not only did he welcome this move- 
ment, but in history we read about powers behind the 
throne—such a power the Colonel has been in the move- 
ment which finally crystallized in the organization of the 
Seandinavian-American Colonies of California. 

KNUTE B. NORSWING 

Mr. Norswing was raised in Goodhue County, Min- 
nesota. His father came from Vang in Valders, Nor- 
way, when nine years of age. His mother came from 
Flaamsdalen, Sogn, Norway. His grandmother came 
from Reime, Voss, Norway. He was a member of the 
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Vang’s Church. Received the usual common _ school 
education. Entered the School of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Graduated with the class of 1893. 
Worked for ‘‘The Farmer’’ of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Taught school for three years. Bought the home farm. 
Was married to Marith A. Hoverstad, a pure bred Val- 
dris girl of rare qualifications. 

Mr. Norswing was successful at farming, but because 
of failing health in the fall of 1899 he came to California 
to recuperate. Worked for the ‘‘Pacifie Rural Press’’ 
of San Francisco, thus coming continually im contact 
with farmers and learning of their successes and failures. 
In 1901 he went East again for a year and a half but 
good old Goodhue County did not appeal to him any- 
more after the taste of California. In the fall of 1902 
he went to Arizona, but after a month’s investigation de- 
cided that California was preferable. He moved to Los 
Angeles in December of that same year and bought a six- 
acre farm two miles out of town. On one of the corners 


of the little acreage a store building was erected. His 
KNUTE B. NORSWING 
business grew and grew in volume. He sold out. Next a 


paint business was started in the city of Los Angeles. 
This grew even faster than the former. A factory was 
built; the grinding of colors and paint manufacturing 
undertaken. The business was incorporated under the 
name of Sunset Paint Company. Next he established a 
retail store and office in the heart of the city of Los 
Angeles. K. B. Norswing has been president from the 
beginning. 

In 1909 Mr. Norswing purchased a grain and alfalfa 
ranch of 321 acres in Kings County. He spent the sum- 
mer of 1910 traveling in Europe. Among numerous 
places visited was Oberammergau, where he saw the 
‘*Passion Play.’’? On returning he obtained an interest 
in the Forest City National Oil Company of Santa Paula, 
a closed corporation operating several producing wells. 
Mr. Norswing is one of its directors. He started a gen- 
eral merchandise store which, together with the farm, soon 
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entirely surrounded by the city of Los Angeles, he suc- 
cessfully disposed of. In 1911 he purchased another farm 
at Fullerton, California, ‘‘El Rancho Del Oro,’’ where 
walnuts, Valencia oranges and other fruits grow in abun- 
dance. He sells direct to consumers, sending the products 
out in small parcels by express and parcel post to all 
parts of the country. Merchandising failed to interest 
Mr. Norswing. Farming and the study of soils and 
plant-lfe mostly absorb his interests. Mr. Norswing is a 
firm believer in California—in all the varied potentiali- 
ties and opportunities she has to offer the homeseeker. 
He came out here to see for himself. He has seen and is 
convinced. He is one of the sponsors and main spirits 
in the movement resulting in the organization of ‘‘The 
Seandinayvian-American Colonies of California.’’ 


HOLDEN L. RISETTER 


Mr. Risetter was born July 31, 1853, in Lee County, 
Illinois. His parents’ names were Lars L. and Gertrude 
Lenning Risetter. He was educated in the district school 
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of Lee County. Mr. Risetter is born and bred to the 
soil. To become. a successful farmer was his ambition 
as a young lad. This ambition was also realized. As a 
farmer: he continued until 1910, when he retired and 
moved to Beloit, Wisconsin, leaving his extensive landed 
possessions in the care and keeping of his sons. The suc- 
cess of Mr. Risetter as a tiller of the soil is well known 
far beyond the community where he spent most of his 
hfe. When Mr. Risetter retired, he belonged to the class 
whose fortune is fast approaching the seventh figure. 
During the course of years, however, Mr. Risetter was 
not only attending to his farm. Other interests attracted 
his attention and taxed his mighty energies, notably the 
buying and selling of farm-land in the various parts of 
the Middle States. Mr. Risetter enjoys the reputation 
of being a judicious trader. From time to time he has 
acquired large tracts of land, and again profitably dis- 
posed of them. Nor did he confine his efforts to country 
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real estate. He is also credited with much activity in 
handhng town lots and city realty. The city of Chicago 
became a fertile field for many of his most successful 
deals. But more distant parts of our country, too, en- 
listed his attention. His real estate interests in Colorado | 
are well known to many. A year ago he paid California 
a visit, where he made an extended stay covering more 
than a year. The purpose of this visit was to get a little 
rest and reereation, but he did not always rest while 
here. He had heard much about the opportunities offered 
the settler in this fair State. Now he was accorded the 
privilege of studying conditions, and he made ample use 
of it. No one returned East more satisfied with his visit 
to California and conditions here as he found them, than 
Mr. Risetter. During his stay he also came to know of 
the Scandinayian-American Colonies, and became much 
interested in this movement. It is Mr. Risetter’s decided 
opinion, that it is our duty to try to guide and gather 
into settlements those of our countrymen who leave the 
Eastern States and come here to seek a home. He was 
much impressed with the immensity of the unpopulated 
stretches of land in California. Nor was it a small sur- 
prise to him to learn of the different varieties of soils 
in well-nigh every part of the State—how good soil and 
near-good soil and poor soil are found lying side by side, 
looking the same, but far from being the same in quality. 
All this convineed him of the necessity of authentic and 
conscientious advice in the matter of assisting the Hast- 
ern homeseeker. He was, therefore, much interested in 
the Seandinavian-American Colonies, an organization 
called into being for no other purpose than to educate 
and direct our people in the matter of finding homes im 
these distant and, to them, unknown regions of the West 
Coast. And Mr. Risetter’s interest in this project did 
not only manifest itself in commendable words, but also 
in substantial financial support and in himself becoming 
an associate of the movement. 

Mr. Risetter was married twice, the first time, Novem- 
ber 11, 1875, to Julia Christopher, the second time July 
10, 1901, to Isabel M. Boyd, the Reverends J. J. Tackle 
and J. Nordby, respectively, officiating. The followmg 
children were born to them, Mrs. Gertrude Louise House, 
Mrs. Bessie Christina Koto, Lewis, Thomas Clarence, 
Christopher, Mrs. Anna Luella Fourtilott, Dr. Ernest 
Adolph and Leonard Orrin. The Risetters are now lo- 
eated at Rockford, Illinois, where they expect to spend 
the balance of their days. 

GUSTAV M. STERUD 


Mr. Sterud was born in Dane County, Wisconsin, 
September 9, 1868. He was educated in the common 
schools of South Dakota. His parents were Martin and 
Ingeborg Sterud. Until the age of twenty-three he was 
variously employed on the farm. At that time he took 
up the business of insurance. This gave him an ample 
opportunity to study the various phases of society— 
church and secular—writing insurance in twenty-five 
different states. The last twelve years he has been work- 
ing in the Pacific Coast territory as district superin- 
tendent of the Mutual Life of New York. During this 
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long time of constant travel he also learned to know the 
conditions of the Lutheran Church on the mission field. 
Mr. Sterud was raised as a strict Lutheran, of the good 
old orthodox type. This early training ever stayed with 
him and became the lodestar of his life. In his day, he 
has also had the privilege to help in the upbuilding of 
his dear church. All in all, it has fallen to his lot to 
assist in the erection of six church edifices, and to be a 
member of fifteen different congregations—twelve Nor- 
wegian Lutheran, one German Lutheran (Missouri) and 
two English Lutheran. 


It may be of interest in this connection to point to 
a few facts relating to his membership in the German 
Lutheran congregation of Reno, Nevada. When the 
Sterud brothers, G. M. and J. M., came to Reno as dis- 
trict representatives of the Mutual Life of New York, 
they found no church of their own at the place. The 
two brothers had many children. Something had to be 
done in the matter of religious training for these little 
ones. And what should they do? No pastor of their 
own Synod to resort to. Our German brethren, how- 
ever, had a representative at the place in the person of 
Rey. Franz E. Martens. To him they presented their 
plight and requested him to take up the matter of 
starting an English mission or at least a Sunday-school 
for the children. The attempt was successful. The 
Steruds joined the German congregation and became the 
means of establishing, on a firm footing, an English 
Lutheran mission at Reno. In the course of time, a 
beautiful church was built, where both the English and 
the German languages are used, and where the Germans 
and the Scandinavians of the community may find a 
church home. 

It is a well-known fact that California has of late 
years become an object of attention to Eastern farmers. 
And not least are the Scandinavians of the Middle West 
interested in the agricultural opportunities of this State. 
The president of the Pacific District, Rt. Rev. L. C. Foss. 
has been virtually besieged by inquiries concerning land 
conditions down here. Being the president of our synod- 
ical district he is looked to as the one who is in position 
to give authentic information. Our local pastors, too, and 
not least-the writer of this article, have incessantly been 
solicited for such information. In conference with Rev. 
Foss the conclusion was reached that it was a part of our 
duty to study agricultural conditions of California, so as 
to be able to speak intelligently on this subject and give 
the desired information. 

The condition of our church in California was an- 
other factor in determining our course in the matter. 
Our church is not strong in this State. It is poorly 
represented outside of the cities. And our city congre- 
gations are weak and seem to have enough to do to carry 
on their local work. Little or nothing are they doing 
to assist in the general work of the Synod. And it is 
a notable fact that the country congregations are and 
have been the financial backbone in the work of our 
church in America. Therefore strong inland congrega- 
tions in California is our aim. To reach this aim, we 
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resolved to enter upon an intelligent campaign of direct- 
ing to California such of our people as constantly leave 
the Eastern States and come west in quest of new homes. 
Our plans were erystallized by the organization of what 
is known as The Scandinavian-American Colonies of 
California. 

Mr. Sterud became one of the main souls in this 
movement. Being a practical farmer from boyhood the 
study involving farm conditions seemed to him a very 
fascinating thing. With his usual determination he 
threw himself into the work of investigating the agri- 
cultural potentialities of California. Fully two years 
he was engaged in this work. Having satisfied himself 
that California is a desirable country to live in, he took 
an effectual hold of the organization of the Seandinavian- 
American Colonies. After traversing the State from 
one end to the other, thoroughly investigating conditions, 
he made several trips to the Eastern States in the interest 
of the movement. In his judgment there are many sec- 
tions of this State comprising desirable land for the 
settlement of our people, but for the first settlement 
he recommends Central California near Marysville. In 
this part of the State, therefore, the Scandinavian-Amer- 
ican Colonies has secured the first tract of land for its 
colonization purpose, and with pride and pleasure we 
make the statement, that we may now look upon a sub- 
stantial beginning. 

March 25, 1892, Mr. Sterud was married to Miss 
Rose C. Thorsen. Two children have been born to them, 
Martin O’Neill and Jennette Elizabeth. In 1913 Mr. 
Sterud and his family moved to San Francisco and 
reside in Howard Street. They are members of Trinity 
Church, where, with never-abating interest and untiring 
energy, they are continuing their good work in God’s 
Kingdom. . 


ROBERT HARMER COUNTRYMAN 


Mr. Countryman was born in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 11, 1864. 

The Countryman family originally came from Hol- 
land and settled in New York City about 1621. It fur- 
nished a large number of soldiers to the Revolutionary 
army, eight Countrymans in one New York company. 
John Countryman, the great-grandfather of R. H. Coun- 
tryman, was a lheutenant in the Continental army under 
George Washington; made the campaign in New Jersey; 
crossed the Delaware River with Washington; accom- 
panied him to Valley Forge, and after the Revolution 
settled in Philadelphia. His son Christian was a soldier 
in the War of 1812, and was married to an English 
Quakeress, hence on the paternal side R. H. Country- 
man is a mixture of Dutch and English blood. His 
mother was of noble Scotch ancestry; her family, for 
hundreds of years distinguished in Scottish history, fur- 
nished many members of the Scottish bench and bar. 
The male members of the Countryman family have been 
clergymen and lawyers, so that on the paternal and 
maternal side Mr. Countryman naturally is a member 
of the legal profession. Mr. Countryman graduated 
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from the law department of the University of Califor- 
nia, receiving the degree of LL.B. He came to San 
Francisco in April, 1885, entering the law office of Jar- 
boe, Harrison & Goodfellow as a student, and, when 
admitted to the bar, he became a member of the firm. 
Being a man of rare mental qualifications Mr. Country- 
man created for himself a reputation of being a great 
attorney, in fact, he is rated as a primus inter pares of 
his profession. In the course of years there have been 
associated with him in the practice of law some of the 
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most celebrated men of the State, among whom we may 
mention the name of Justice Harrison, who continued 
in partnership with Mr. Countryman until the former 
was appointed presiding judge of the District Court of 
Appeal. 

The estimate a community puts on a person who has 
lived and labored in it for years is a pretty just one. 
The estimate this community puts on Mr. Countryman 
may be seen by the numerous calls for service, in the 
course of years it has made upon him. Thus Mr. Coun- 
tryman was appointed to serve on the Committee of 
Fifty which had charge of the rehabilitation of San 
Francisco after the great catastrophe. He was also ap- 
pointed to serve on the sub-committee of five on housing 
the homeless. In addition to other duties, required of 
him by this community and State, he assisted in drafting 
the laws that were submittted by Governor George C. 
Pardee to the special session of the Legislature of 1906 
for the relief and rehabilitation of San Francisco. 

He has been practicing law in San Francisco for 
nearly thirty years, and is also a member of the Oregon 
bar, having been engaged to argue a number of impor- 
tant cases before the Supreme Court of the state of 
Oregon. 

On June 26, 1889, Mr. Countryman was married to 
Jennie A. McWilliams. Two sons have been born to 
them, Harmer William and Ralph Harrison, each of 
whom, is attending the University of Calfornia, one 


studying to be a scientific farmer, and the other to be 
a lawyer. The Countrymans reside in Fillmore Street, 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Countryman is a member of the Episcopal church. 
Effectual work in the Sunday-school is, in his estimation, 
one of the vital issues confronting the church. Though 
busy lawyer he be in this great metropolis, he is never 
too busy to find time for attending to his church duties. 
For nine years he has instructed the boys’ advanced 
class in Biblical history and knowledge. Mr. Country- 
man is naturally alive to every movement looking to the 
upbuilding of his city and State. The organization of 
the Scandinavian-American colonies, whose object it is 
to direct the immigration to this State of Scandinavian 
people, became to him glad tidings. Being of Dutch 
descent himself, he naturally understands the significance 
of colonizing this State with a people of that type, in 
mind and make-up, the same as his own. He therefore 
bids this movement a hearty welcome, and bends his 
every effort in promoting it. Mr. Countryman is the 
attorney of The Scandinavian-American Colonies of 


California. JOSEPH BRORBY 


As touching a biographical sketch of Mr. Brorby, the 
writer takes the privilege of quoting in part from the 
History of Minnesota, edited in 1915: 

‘‘Joseph Brorby was born December 1, 1879, on a 
farm in Clayton County, Iowa, the son of Jacob Paulson 
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Brorby and Oline Brorby. The family located at De- 
corah, Iowa, in 1886. There Mr. Brorby attended the pub- 
lic schools until fourteen years of age, when he entered 
the preparatory department of Luther College, in 1899 
graduating from that college with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. In 1904 he completed the theological course at 
Luther Seminary in St. Paul, with the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. In the fall of 1904 he entered the Minnesota 
State University College of Law, taking the night course, 
where he received the degree of Bachelor of Laws in 
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1906. During his course at Luther Seminary, Mr. Brorby 
was assistant librarian, 1902-1904, and president of 
Coetus, the student board of control, 1903-1904. The 
years 1899 and 1900 were spent in teaching, and as assis- 
tant cataloguer at Luther College library. In the sum- 
mer of 1904 he became a potent factor in establishing the 
Northwestern branch of the Lutheran Publishing House, 
an Iowa corporation, at Minneapolis, continuing inthe 
capacity of manager until 1908, since which time he 
has been engaged in the active practice of law with 
offices in the Security Building, Minneapolis, in which 
profession he has proved his powers to gain and retain a 
large general practice. He is vice-president and counsel 
of Norden Investment Company. Mr. Brorby has always 
been a Republican; was elected a member of the City 
Council of West Decorah, Iowa, in 1902. Mr. Brorby 
is a member of the Odin Club, of the Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Association, of the Twin City Luther 
College Club, and of the Men’s Club of Our Savior’s 
Church. He is one of the directors of the Minneapolis 
Humane Society and of the Minnesota State Bureau 
of Child and Animal Protection. He is a member of Our 
Savior’s Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

Mr. Joseph Brorby has taken a large interest in the 
movement represented by the Scandinavian-American 
Colonies of California. Together with his brother Paul 
he has been a main factor in organizing the Eastern end 
of the business, acting in the capacity of attorney, with 
headquarters in Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. | 


September 6, 1905, Mr. Brorby was married to Eda 
S. Simonson, Rev. J. W. Preus of Our Savior’s Lutheran 
Church of Minneapolis officiating. Three children have 
been born to them, H. J. Vidar, Sylvia Eda and Joseph 
Reidar, the last deceased. Mrs. Brorby comes from the 
Simonson family so well and favorably known in the 
social and commercial world of Minneapolis. 


PAUL BRORBY 


Mr. Brorby was born August 6, 1862, in Clayton 
County, Iowa. His parents’ names were Jacob Paulson 
Brorby and Oline, née Rulland. Mr. Brorby was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Iowa. At the Decorah In- 
stitute, Decorah, Iowa, he received his business education. 
After finishing school he entered the mercantile world, 
where he continued for many years. Early in life Mr. 
Brorby became much interested in politics. Gradually 
this interest developed into political aspirations. Mr. 
Brorby’s natural make-up peculiarly fitted him for en- 
tering politics. His mental strength and native sagacity, 
his exceptional ability for judging human nature, coupled 
with an amiable personality, create for him a host of ad- 
miring friends and make him a natural leader of men. 
In the course of years he has served on numerous im- 
portant civic committees and boards and held positions 
of high trust in his home community. From 1894 to 1900 
he was clerk of the District Court of Chickasaw County, 
Iowa. In polities he is a staunch Republican and takes 
a leading part in every returning campaign in munici- 
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pality, county and state. In 1915 he was one of the presi- 
dential electors on the Republican ticket for the state of 
Towa. 

Since 1900 Mr. Brorby has been engaged in real estate 
operations. He is considered an authority on all subjects 
pertaining to soils, climate and agricultural conditions 
in the Middle West. His conscientiousness and conserva- 
tism as a real estate operator are well known. He can 
not be induced to enter into any get-rich-quick or wild- 
cat real estate schemes. He has only one policy, that of 
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constantly keeping in view the good of the settler. His 
operations so far have mostly been confined to the terri- 
tory embraced in the great Middle Western States and 
Canada. 

Of late years Mr. Brorby’s attention was again and 
again directed to California by incessant inquiries re- 
garding agricultural conditions there. Hence the fact 
that California will be the land of promise to Eastern 
homeseekers had gradually taken a hold of his mind. 
The organization, therefore, of the Seandinavian-Amer- 
ican Colonies was good news to him. Nor was he tardy 
in connecting himself with this movement. Straightway 
he made a trip to California to obtain first-hand in- 
formation regarding farm conditions. Having carefully 
studied the situation, together with matters relating to 
the Scandinavian-American Colonies, he returned home 
and in company with his brother, Joseph Brorby, effected 
the so-called Eastern Sales Organization of The Seandi- 
navian-American Colonies of California, Mr. Paul Brorby 
taking the general agency and Mr. Joseph Brorby the 
attorneyship, with headquarters in the Security Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

January 22, 1890, Mr. Brorby was married to Lovie 
Estella Shaver. Three children have been born to them, 
Lucile Ethelind Marie, Jacob Vernon and Paul Shaver. 
Ever since their marriage New Hampton, Iowa, has been 
the home city of the Paul Brorby family. 
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HERMAN GREY SQUIER 


Mr. Squier was born at Gibsonville, Sierra County, 
California, October 26, 1861. His parents were 
Ehakim Squier and Catherine Caroline Squier. They 
were Canadians of English descent and emigrated to 
California in 1851. Mr. Squier was educated in the 
public schools of the State and in the State Normal 
School at San Jose, graduating from the latter in 1885. 
Much of his boyhood was spent in working in the mines 
until 1882. Then he taught school until 1901, most of 
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the time holding the position of principal in San Jose, 
California. Thereafter he entered the Civil Service and 
held a position in the postal department of the Philip- 
pine Islands in 1901. Whereupon he was transferred to 
the school department of the Islands, being employed 
as organizing superintendent. In the early part of 1903 
he was re-transferred to the postal department, where 
he served as assistant and as acting postmaster of the 
city of Manila. In the latter part of 1905 he returned 
to the United States with his family, and finally resigned 
from the Philippine Island service in the latter part of 
1906. Since then he has been engaged in the business of 
handling irrigated lands in California. Mr. Squier was 
bred to the soil, and no department in the province of 
human interests is more fascinating to him than that of 
agriculture. The agricultural potentialities of California 
have been the object of Mr. Squier’s study and attention 
from the early years of his manhood. He has especially 
made an exhaustive study of the methods of irrigation 
and the work of colonization, and the handling of Cali- 
fornia lands. He is accordingly well known in this West- 
ern domain as an authority on California soil and farm 
conditions. Hence his services have been secured by 
some of the largest real estate operators in this State. 
From 1908 to 1913 he was the sales manager of the 
Kuhn Syndicate, part of this time representing said con- 
cern in Chicago, Illinois. In 1914 he successfully handled 
a sub-division of his own in Merced County, California. 
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During the Exposition year (1915) he was employed by 
the Sacramento Valley Exposition Commission, having 
charge of the Bureau of Information in San Francisco. 

Of the many public spirited men of this community 
interested in the Scandinavian-American Colonies of 
California, Mr. Squier stands among the first and fore- 
most. During his sojourn in the Middle West he learned 
to know what the Scandinavians have done in the up- 
building of our country—especially along agricultural 
lines. With enthusiasm he embraced the movement in- 
augurated for the purpose of helping Scandinavians who 
desire to establish permanent homes in California. Many 
of the leading men of our church found it necessary to 
investigate this movement, and so made many trips to 
California at various times. It is a significant fact 
that Mr. Squier was one of the men chosen to accompany 
our church dignitaries on their visits to the various parts 
of the State. Mr. Squier is therefore well known to the 
leading men of our church, and his name to them is a 
synonym of honesty and integrity. 

May 19, 1887, Mr. Squier was married to Miss Annie 
L. Taylor. Three children have been born to them, 
Annie F’., Silva Ginsey and Alma May, the last deceased. 
The Squier family resides at their home in Masonic Ave- 
nue, San Francisco. 

IVAR EIMON 
[Representative of Eastern headquarters, Scandinavian-American Colonies, 


on trip to the West coast, inspecting California farm conditions in general 
and holdings of Colonies Company in particular. | 


It was really a pleasant experience to meet Mr. Ivar 
Eimon, the bearer of a name so well known in Nor- 
wegian America. Much I had heard of Mr. Eimon, of 
his personal qualifications and of his suecess in life 
materially, as well as the very prominent part he and 
his family have taken in the upbuilding of the church 
of our fathers in America. And only a few moments 
of my first interview with Mr. Eimon were needed to 
substantiate the truth of the report that had come to our 
ears long before this manly man, in bearing and stature 
a veritable type of the Viking race, had reached our 
Coast. 

Mr. Eimon came to California on a specific errand, 
For many years he had contemplated moving to a milder 
climate, and often he had thought of California. But it 
was far away and besides a land of lurid fame. He 
could not always put credence in the very favorable re- 
ports concerning opportunities for the settler in this 
land of sunshine and flowers. To his mind the reports 
had been so flowery and so full of sunshine, that he 
feared, lest some clouds and shadows were lurking behind 
the profusion of descriptive words. Then finally he 
learned of the Seandinavian-American Colonies and read 
the reports emanating from that source. The aims and 
purposes of this association were in perfect consonance 
with his own feelings. Too often he had lamented the 
fact that our good church people move away from their 
church communities and well-cultivated farms in the 
Western Middle States and scatter here and there and 
become lost to church and God and all. The endeavors 
of the men espousing the movement of the Scandinavian- 
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American Colonies coincided thoroughly with his senti- 
ments and appeared to be the embodiment of the 
thoughts on the subject he himself, and many serious 
thinking church-men with him, had entertained for many 
years. And at once he became interested and connected 
himself with the men at the head of the Eastern end of 
the association and secured all the information available 
concerning the move. 


And to make a long story short, Mr. Eimon decided 
to go to California to see for himself. He was in the 
state for many weeks. And like a wise man he did not 
go direct to the local representatives of the association, 
but stepped off the train and all by himself inspected the 
holdings of the Scandinavian-American Colonies and in- 
vestigated everything in connection with the land, climate, 
quality of soil, crops commereially and non-commercially 
raised, water, transportation, market, in brief, every- 
thing necessary for the homeseeker to know, nor did he 
forget to observe the impressions extant in the local 
community concerning the backers of the Scandinavian- 
American Colonies in the West. Having thoroughly sat- 
isfied himself on all and every point in question, he came 
to San Francisco to make further inquiries. Here he 
had an opportunity to go deeper into the subject and 
to become acquainted with the men connected with the 
Western end of the association. 


With all this information, Mr. Eimon sets out in a 
new direction, for coming as a representative from the 
Eastern Middle West to study conditions here, it was 
necessary to study every phase of the subject as touching 
agrarian conditions here. After a few weeks travel over 
marsh and desert, through orchard and meadow, spend- 
ing ample time in town and city and rural district for 
acquiring information, he returned and the first word he 
uttered was ‘‘California for me.’’ As regards the selec- 
tion of land for the first Seandinavian-American colony, 
he declared that he had not seen anything to compare 
with it. The well-cultivated lands that he had seen would 
range from $300 to $1,000, yes, and even $2,000 an acre. 


‘‘T have never seen in all my travels throughout this 
state any land that can compare in price and in quality 
with the tract secured by the Scandinavian-American 
Colonies. And now, my dear friends, I stand ready to 
substantiate my convictions, not only by word, but by 
deed. I am now going back home to dispose of some 
certain interests and re-invest in California. I want to 
become one of you. I believe in the cause represented 
by the Colonies Company. It has been my conviction 
for years that something along that line should be done 
and that it was our duty as church people to do so, and 
from now henee, I intend to cast my lot with your asso- 
ciation.’’ 


Mr. Eimon was born June 5, 1854, on the line be- 
tween Valders and Land, Norway. His father’s name 
was Ole Oimoen, and his mother’s name was Siri (née 
Thomle), who also came from Valders. In 1862, as an 
eight-year-old boy, Mr. Eimon, together with his parents, 
emigrated to America. His parents left Norway to bet- 
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ter their economic conditions and to insure the future 
of their many children. The Eimons settled in Dane 
County, Wisconsin, but six years later they moved to 
Pigeon Falls, where they have been engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits to this present day. Mr. Eimon is the 
eldest of four boys who succeeded their father in taking 
care of the old homestead. The success of the Himons 
is well known far beyond the limits of the home state. 
Eimon’s business career has always been along agricul- 
tural lines. In many parts of the Middle Western States 
he has owned considerable areas of land which he has 
cultivated and, in the course of time, successfully handed 
off in the real estate market. 

On July 4, 1886, Mr. Eimon was married to Mar- 
grethe Heyerdahl, Rev. M. Thorsen officiating. Five 
children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. Eimon, Sigvald, 
Ove Max, Paul Kruger, Sigrid and Margrethe. The 
three of the brothers are running father’s farm, while 
the youngest is preparing for entering professional life 
and is now studying at Gale College. 

Mr. Eimon is a self-made man. It is, indeed, inter- 
esting to be granted an interview with him. He is at . 
home on every subject, be it matters pertaining to the 
religious, political, educational or commercial world. Be- 
sides being a great reader of literary, scientific and re- 
hgious works, of periodicals and the daily press, Mr, 
Kimon has traveled extensively in his life-time. He has 
visited most of the important centers in the world, 
notably those of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
France, Switzerland and Spain. The American conti- 
nent he has traversed well-nigh in its entire length and 
breadth. Every state in the Union, except Maine, to- 
gether with all the principal cities, he has visited, and 
wherever he has gone he has studiously observed agri- 
cultural conditions. It is, therefore, a very gratifying 
fact to hear what Mr. Eimon has to say concerning the 
agricultural potentialities of California. 

Mr. Eimon has always belonged to the Synod of the 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Church of America. 
His parents have a place among the pioneers of our 
Synod, and they have taken an integral part in the up- 
building of the Lutheran Zion in America. The history 
of the Eimons is inseparably united with the history of 
our Church. Whenever undertakings looking to the ex- 
tension of the Church were decided upon, the Eimons 
were first and foremost in the councils and in contrib- 
uting large sums of their ample means in promotion of 
the good cause. And not only was their generosity con- 
fined to the cause of the Church in the home country. 
Their church interest has reached far beyond the limits 
of the home congregation and the church of the home 
land, and extended to the benighted brethren sitting in 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, who, too; have felt 
the blessing of the gifts emanating from their benevolent 
hand. Generously the Eimons have contributed to the 
extension of God’s Kingdom at home and abroad. As an 
evidence of the interest Mr. Ivar Eimon has taken in all 
matters of the Church as well as of the confidence he 
enjoys in the Church, may be pointed to the fact that he 
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from time to time has served the local congregation as 
representative at important synodical conferences and 
conventions, district and general. 

Politically, Mr. Eimon is a Republican, and has al- 
ways taken a live interest in local and state polities. In 
the course of years, he has served on many committees 
of municipality and state. For thirty years he has been 
a director of the local school board. 

Henceforth it is the purpose of Mr. Eimon to spend 
many of his remaining days in California. 
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The outlook of the Scandinavian-American Colonies 
is bright beyond expectation. With inquiries constantly 
pouring in, and with men hke Walter Forde, Eimon and 
Rev. Nervig in the lead, together with the Hansens and 
Christensens who settled there before them, the success 
of the Scandinavian Colonies is already assured. In this 
connection, it may be of interest to the reader to learn 
that Rev. Nervig of Volin, South Dakota, has secured a 
tract of land from the Scandinavian-American Colonies, 
and intends to move to California in the near future. 
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How to Reach California 


ON THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Pacific Coast will find that the Southern Pacific, 

which leads in mileage and safety of operation all 
western railroads, serves almost every important com- 
munity and point of interest. 


, \HE traveler, tourist or homeseeker destined to the 


Five of the best appointed transcontinental trains 
are included in its operation: ‘‘Sunset Limited,’’ ‘‘ Over- 
land Limited,’’ ‘‘ Pacific Limited,’’ ‘‘San Francisco Lim- 
ited,’’? and ‘‘Golden State Limited.’’ These range from 
extra-fare trains to those carrying both standard and 
tourist sleeping cars and are supplemented by excellent 
coastwise service embracing such trains as ‘‘Shasta Lim- 
ited’’ between San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma and 
Seattle, and the ‘‘Owl’’ and the ‘‘Lark,’’ with several 
additional daily express trains between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


From the cities of the Great Lake region and the 
Mississippi Valley the traveler on ‘‘Overland Limited,’’ 
““Pacific Limited’’ or ‘‘San Francisco Limited’’ will go 
to San Francisco by the shortest and quickest route 
through Omaha and Ogden, including the famous Salt 
Lake cut-off, which is the admiration of the engineers 
of the world, and at the same time it affords the traveler 
views of lake and mountain scenery he never can forget. 


By this route the traveler is taken through Nevada, 
whose natural forage makes it the pasturage of sheep 
and cattle by the tens of thousands. General farming 
has its place in the industries of the state and the 
National Government has supplemented the work of the 
citizens by great irrigation schemes now in operation. 
Nevada is one of the great copper, silver and gold pro- 
ducing states, the Tonopah-Goldfield district, Mason Val- 
ley district, and Ely district being known throughout 
the mining and smelting world. 

Nevada is a state of great mountain ranges and of 
great basins. The basin of the Humboldt is traversed 
by the Humboldt River, which is crossed and recrossed 
several times by the traveler who takes this picturesque 
route. This is followed by the canyon in the Sierra 
Nevada Range through which the Truckee River flows. 
The traveler finds himself in ready access to Lake Tahoe, 
views Donner Lake of tragic story, and surmounting the 
Sierra, he looks down from the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains upon a succession of scenes unrivaled 
in the world for their sublimity and varied grandeur. 
Within from to two three hours the traveler has de- 
scended from mountain to broad valley, with a series of 
surprises in quick transformation from mountain peak 
and forested heights to cultivated foothills and fruitful 
valleys that rival the best in France. 

From quaint old-world New Orleans the: ‘‘Sunset 
Linited,’’ in connection with Southern Pacific high-class 
passenger steamers from New York, carries the traveler 
to California through the land of cane and cotton, the 
country of Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline,’’ and the empire 


of Texas with its bustling cities and its admirable win- 
ter resort, San Antonio, from which point the journey 
is made at low altitudes through New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. Or the traveler may journey westward by the 
‘‘Golden State Limited’’ with all the comforts of travel 
through Kansas City and the Southwest, through New 
Mexico and Arizona to Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Arizona now leads the world in copper production; 
it is a great cattle-growing state and its agricultural — 
growth has been marked. By a detour from Bowie to 
Maricopa, on the ‘‘Sunset Route,’’ one may make the 
marvelous scenic auto trip of 120 miles over the ‘‘ Apache 
Trail’’ from Globe to Phoenix, through the heart of Ari- 
zona’s weird and picturesque grandeur. You can see 
ancient cliff dwellings and stop at the great Roosevelt 
Dam and the wonderful lake, thirty miles long. 

The entrance to California, across the Colorado River 
at Yuma, along a route marked by old Spanish missions, 
finds its climax in the approach to Los Angeles, through 
orange, olive, date and palm groves. 

If a more northern latitude is chosen, there is the 
‘“Shasta Limited’’ from Seattle or Tacoma, Washington, 
or from Portland, Oregon, through the valleys in south- 
ern Oregon. These valleys are remarkable for the mild- 
ness of their climate and the variety of their products. 
By this route the traveler crosses the impressive Siski- 
you range, and skirts Mount Shasta, which has an eleva- 
tion of 14,444 feet. From Shasta’s base he continues on 
his way into the fertile valley of the Sacramento River, 
passing Shasta Springs and through the trees and flowers 
of the picturesque Sacramento Canyon, probably the 
finest canyon scenery to be found anywhere in the world. 
The Shasta Route is famous. It carries the traveler 
through a timbered district containing one-fifth of the 
country’s standing timber. 

By way of the Southern Pacific the traveler going 
and returning may pass continuously through new terri- 
tory. Either going to or returning from San Francisco, 
via Ogden, the ‘‘Netherlands of America’’ may be 
reached by Southern Pacific steamers on the Sacramento 
River, passing through a region of dikes and levees, 
remindful of Dutch waterways and affording not only 
an enjoyable outing but a delightful means of varying 
a transcontinental journey. 

Two lines are operated by the Southern Pacifie be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles; one crosses the 
Tehachapi Divide by the famous loop, the other by way 
of Santa Barbara, traverses the productive valleys of 
Santa Clara and Salinas and runs for more than one 
hundred miles within sight and sound of the ocean surf. 
San Diego is only a few hours’ run south of Los Angeles. 
Orange groves, mountains and beaches hold equal lure. 
Mount Lowe, with its famous observatory, and the Pa- 
cific Ocean may be visited the same day; from a dip in 
the snow one may plunge through the surf within com- 
pass of three hours. 
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From San Francisco the Southern Pacifie will carry 
the tourist in less than three hours to Santa Cruz; in 
another hour Del Monte and historic Monterey may be 
reached, thence a short drive to Carmel-by-the-Sea with 
its old mission of the days of the padres. Four hours 
by rail will give access to Sacramento. In five hours 
Fresno, with its raisin and orange industries, in the 
heart of the San Joaquin Valley, is reached, and a 
two hours’ longer run takes one to Paso Robles Hot 
Springs. Yosemite National Park, Lake Tahoe, upper 
Sacramento canyon resorts, Mount Shasta, Grant and 


SCENE IN 
THE YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL PARK 


Sequoia National parks, Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, 
the Kern and Kings River countries, and the Klamath 
and Crater Lake regions of Oregon, famous for their 
fishing, are from a night’s ride to a day’s journey distant. 

Everywhere are to be traversed the macadamized 
roads of California, and the State highway is the joy 
of motorists. Fishing, hunting, golf, polo, tennis, moun- 
tain climbing, form a succession of outdoor joys in a 
climate of unsurpassed beauty with an environment in 
harmony. For that tired feeling the Pacific Coast is a 
wonderful tonic all the year round. 


ON THE SANTA FE 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway system 
traverses the heart of romantic America—the land of 
the conquistadores and padres, the pathfinders, traders 
and pioneers. Some of the most remarkable scenery in 
the world is found on its lines. 

The Santa Fe is the only railroad between Chicago 
and California under one management all the way. ~It 
is double-tracked for more than half the distance and 
safeguarded by block signals the entire distance. Fred 
Harvey manages the dining car, dining room, lunch 
counter and hotel service. And the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, earth’s greatest scenic wonder, is reached only 
by the Santa Fe. 

When you start on the Santa Fe you go through 
promptly, because it’s ‘Santa Pe all the way.’’ 

The altitude through Arizona and New Mexico, aver- 
aging a mile above sea level, insures pleasant weather 
in winter and a cool summer climate. 

There are many unique scenic attractions, such as 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona, the petrified forests, 
Indian pueblos, and prehistoric ruins. Always some- 
thing interesting to see. Dustless, oil-sprinkled track 
in sandy districts—the engines in California and Ari- 
zona burn oil. 

For half a day Santa Fe trains pass through one of 
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the largest pine forests in the United States, located in 
central Arizona. 

Finally, the highest mid-summer temperature of this 
region is lower than that of many of the Eastern cities. 
The ‘‘sensible’’ temperature is considerably less, owing 
to lack of moisture. 

The wise traveler endeavors to escape snow blockades 
and below-zero weather. 

That’s the reason so many persons prefer the Santa 
Fe. It is the middle route across the Rockies and the 
most direct. It avoids the two extremes of heat and 
cold, of high and low altitudes. 

Some snow falls somewhere and at some time along 
every transcontinental line to Chicago. You ean not 
escape it. 

But if you do happen to strike the tail-end of a 
northern blizzard while crossing the plains in January or 
February, farther west in the southern Rockies, where 
the Santa Fe runs, the normal weather is notably clear 
and sunny. There is so little humidity that the mid- 
day sun nearly always brings a genial warmth. If there 
was a snowfall yesterday, the chances are it has almost 
disappeared today. 

The days are few and far between when it is cold 
enough outside the well-warmed Santa Fe cars to be 
noticeable. Pleasant days are the rule. 


COLORADO GRAND CANYON—A TITANIO OHASM 
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The green pines and cedars of the mountain country 
ereate the illusion of a summer landscape. You see 
Indians and Mexicans sunning themselves in adobe door- 
ways and cowboys riding the range. <A succession of 
crisp October days best expresses the average winter 
weather conditions. 

GRAND CANYON 

This tremendous chasm, in its most accessible por- 
tion, has a length of 217 miles. Its vertical depth is 
about 6,000 feet, and its width is thirteen miles at the 
point to which visitors are conducted. A hundred Yo- 
semites might lie almost unperceived in its immense 
reaches, and Niagara would be scarcely a detail. There 
is nothing else on this round earth of ours that is half 
so magnificent, half so beautiful. It must be seen to be 
appreciated. The climate is cool in summer on the rim 
and generally mild in winter, with almost continual 
sunshine. Snowstorms are not frequent and are of 
short duration. A Grand Canyon outing therefore is 
feasible any day of the year. 

This stupendous scenie wonder of the world is reached 
by daily trains from Williams, a town on the Santa Fe 
main line in Arizona, 379 miles west of Albuquerque. 

The side trip is comfortably and quickly made on 
the Grand Canyon Railway, a branch of the Santa Fe. 
This line is built from Williams north sixty-four miles 
to the rim at the head of Bright Angel Trail. 


ON THE WESTERN PACIFIC 

Leaving Chicago on the Denver & 
Rio Grande one passes through the 
highly picturesque and interesting sec- 
tion of the state of Colorado, sees the 
Royal Gorge and Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, visits the wonderful home of the 
Mormons, Salt Lake City, situated in 
Jordan Valley near the Great Salt 
Lake, famous because of its beautiful 
streets and driveways, its grand homes, 
the great Mormon temple and_ taber- 
nacle. Arriving at Ogden the Western 
Pacific trains take you over their route 
through northern Nevada, entering Cali- 
fornia by way of the old emigrant route 
through Beckwith Pass, one of the low- 
est passes of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. This is one of the most delight- 
ful routes, for the scenes are constantly 
changing, great groves of timber, beau- 
tiful mountain valleys nestling beneath 
snow-capped peaks, many summer re- 
sorts surrounded by gigantic pines, 
clear mountain streams bustling with 
trout greet the eye of the traveler like 
an ever-changing kaleidescope. After 
leaving the higher valleys the train 
passes into the pitcuresque and awe- 
inspiring Feather River canyon—where 
Nature’s grandest scenes greet one on 
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every side. Suddenly the train bursts forth into Cali- 
fornia’s grandest valley, the Sacramento, at the old 
historic city of Oroville, then on down through the val- 
ley itself with its orange groves, fruit orchards, rice and 
grain fields, its bustling towns and hamlets each vieing 
with the other for supremacy, making a short stop at 
the state capital, the city of Sacramento, and the metrop- 
olis of the valley, thence after a few short hours’ ride 
down the center of the valley, across the low Contra 
Costa mountains to the gem of the West, the city by the 
Golden Gate, the city that knows how, San Francisco. 


THE GOLDEN GATEWAY AND THE ORIENT 


More than all things else, San Francisco stands out 
among the cities of the earth as possessing the finest 
land-locked harbor in the world. Upon its four hundred 
and fifty square miles may be assembled the combined 
navies and the merchant fleets of the nations of the earth. 
Nature unwittingly achieved a commercial triumph in 
rendering what we now know as the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, a waterway protected from storms and of such 
great depth that dredging is not required. In fact, 
Mother Nature left but little for man to accomplish, and 
such great efforts as Britain has been put to in render- 
ing Liverpool an international port are unnecessary in 
San Francisco Bay. Upon the San Francisco waterfront 
the produce of the United States, the most prosperous 
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and progressive nation in the world, may be directly 
interchanged from freight car to steamer hold with prod- 
ucts of China, the oldest of nations, which is now awak- 
ening from its slumber of three thousand years. 

So it is that San Francisco, the gateway to the 
Orient, faces a commercial future, because of her mari- 
time commerce, more auspicious that that of any other 
port. The great trade battles of the world will be fought 
upon the Pacific. The day is not distant when the 
Atlantic will yield to the Pacific, just as the world’s 
commerce, ever moving westward, centuries ago passed 
from the cities of the Mediterranean to the Occidental 
seas. 
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The glamour of history only becomes of commercial 
importance when it casts light on the future and reveals 
the present. Today San Francisco is nearer to the Orient 
than at any time in her history. The ocean commerce 
of this port became extensive during the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war. Despite fluctuations in San Francisco’s trade 
caused by such events as the great fire of 1906 and the 
depressed commercial conditions attendant upon the gen- 
eral depression throughout the world and upon the 
speedy rebuilding of the city, our merchants have every 
year come in closer touch with the Orient. San Fran- 
cisco’s sea commerce for 1914 exceeded $134,779,000, al- 
most equally divided between imports and exports. 


THE BEAR 


THE SAN FRANCISCO AND PORTLAND 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


A trip to California or Oregon can be made most 
interesting if the traveler will break the monotony of 
the rail trip by taking the steamships of The San Fran- 
cisco and Portland Steamship Company either from 
Portland to San Francisco or Los Angeles or from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco, or Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco to Portland. In this manner not only is the pas- 
senger able to recuperate from a tedious and dusty rail 
trip by a two or three-days’ ocean trip, thereby arriving 
at his destination fresh and clean, but there is no route 
so rich in scenic and historic interest. Over one hundred 
miles of the beautiful Columbia River between Portland 
and the sea is traversed by daylight, affording passengers 
a view of what is unquestionably the grandest river and 
mountain scenery to be found on the American Continent, 
and the voyage between the mouth of the Columbia River 


and San Francisco and Los Angeles is only a few miles 


from the shore, so that the coast ranges of California and 
Oregon with their varying contours and colors are almost 
constantly in view, the journey including a view of the 
Golden Gate and the bay of San Francisco with all their 
objects of scenic and historic interest. 


The steamships on which this voyage is made are the 
Bear, Beaver and Rose City. Modern ships, designed 
especially for the route, they are large, roomy, comfort- 
able and clean, are nearly 400 feet long and about 5,000 
tons burden and with accommodations for nearly 300 
first-class passengers. All tickets over this route include 
berth and meals without extra charge while on the 
steamers, and especial attention is given to the cuisine, 
the line having achieved a reputation for its meals which 
is nation wide. 

The trip is also of great educational value, affording 
an opportunity to study at close hand the lumbering, 
fishing and agricultural industries of the north Pacific 
Coast. The popularity of the line is attested by its 
average annual carryings of over 60,000 passengers. 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


In order that travelers across the broad and beauti- 
ful Pacific Ocean, between America and Japan, may 
enjoy the same luxuries, comforts and conveniences to 
be found on the great trans-Atlantic passenger boats, the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oriental Steamship Company) has 
placed in service between the city of San Francisco and 
Japanese and Chinese ports a trio of 22,000-ton steam- 
ships of the latest and most elaborate design, voted by all 
who have traveled upon them to be ‘‘ The three queens of 
the Western ocean.’’ Of these the Tenyo Maru (Heaven 
and Sea) and the Chiyo Maru (Earth and Sea) were 
placed in service within six months of one another, about 
three years ago. 

The Shinyo Maru (Springtime on the Ocean) steamed 
from Kobe, Japan, on her maiden trip on August 26, 
1911, and has since been on regular schedule between 
America and the Orient. 

It is a difficult task to describe the beauty, comforts 
and conveniences of these three splendid vessels. The 
first impression, upon boarding any one of the trio, is 
that you have stepped into a floating hotel of unusual 
excellence, where the employes have specialized in neat- 
ness and attentiveness, and where the appointments are 
all that the heart could desire. 

The ships are built to carry 1,150 passengers, as fol- 
lows: First-class passengers, 275; second-class passen- 
gers, 54; steerage passengers, 821. The Japanese steer- 
age is forward and the Chinese steerage aft on E deck. 
The sanitary arrangements are as perfect as science can 
make them. 


The commissary arrangements are elaborate and com- 
plete. Electricity plays an important part in the culi- 
nary departments. The ice-making plant insures a con- 
stant supply of fresh foods in perfect condition. There 
are separate galleys for Chinese and Japanese steerage 
passengers. 


The dining saloons, lounging rooms and smoking 
compartments are admittedly the most beautiful of any 
trio of transoceanic steamships. Rich and wonderful 
Japanese tapestries; priceless mahogany, teakwood, wal- 
nut and maple; artistic mural decorations—these and a 
hundred other beautifying features predominate in the 
general meeting rooms of the first-cabin passengers, while 
the second-cabin travelers are taken care of in a most 
thorough and comfortable way. The main dining saloon 
is located on the promenade deck, in a beautiful deck- 
house 280 feet long, and the music rooms, smoking room, 
ladies’ social hall and writing rooms are all fascinatingly 
decorated and furnished. 


The Shinyo Maru, Chiyo Maru and Tenyo Maru, in 
short, offer to the discriminating trans-Pacific traveler 
a clean, safe and luxurious journey, punctuated with 
pleasures of every conceivable sort; shortened to the 
minimum by every latter-day speed-device; marked by 
courtesy and extra-attentiveness on the part of those 
employes who come in contact with the passengers—a 
voyage which, once taken, will never be forgotten and, 
more than likely, will ofttimes be repeated by those who 
love the ‘‘ocean of oceans.’’ 
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8.8. WILHELMINA 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
IN THE ISLANDS 


To persons desiring a complete change of climate, 
scenery and environment, Honolulu and the Hawaiian 
With its 
mild, tropical climate, picturesque groves of cocoanut 


Islands offer the most alluring attractions. 


palms, forests of ferns, and smooth white bathing beaches, 
Hawaii is the place most sought by those desiring perfect 
rest and freedom from business cares, as well as tourists 
who delight in exploring lands where deep canyons, beau- 
tiful waterfalls, mountain peaks and tropical foliage 
abound on every hand. 

If you have never seen an outrigger-canoe, or enjoyed 
an exhilarating ride on the surf, there is new pleasure 
in store for you in these distinctly Hawaiian pastimes, 
together with surf bathing, motoring over level roads, 
tennis, golf and polo the year around. 

The Oahu Country Club at Honolulu has an excellent 
golf course, situated in a very picturesque valley, a short 
distance from Honolulu. 

For those who are musically inclined, the native 
songs, which are sung by Hawaiian boys at the various 
hotels, will linger long in the memory of the trip to 
Hawan. 

There are numerous points of interest in and around 
Honolulu. From the Pali (six miles from Honolulu), 
and at quite an elevation, may be obtained a wonderful 
view of the island, showing extinct craters, mountain 


peaks, sugar, pineapple and banana plantations. The 


aquarium in Kapiolani Park contains probably the best 
collection of tropical fish in the world, and the Bishop 
Museum has a very valuable exhibition of relics and 
curios acquired by frequent expeditions to the South 
Seas, showing forms of life, habits and customs of the 
natives of the most important island groups. 

Honolulu contains half a dozen modern hotels, afford- 
ing all comforts and conveniences, and the rates charged 
are the same as on the mainland. 

On the island of Hawaii is the active voleano of 
Kilauea, one of Nature’s greatest wonders. The voleano 
trip is inexpensive, and two of the Matson Line ships 
(Matsonia and Wilhelmina) proceed to Hilo, island of 
Hawaii (the nearest port.to the voleano), after calling 
at Honolulu. 

If you have only a limited time, the entire round 
trip from San Francisco can be made in twenty days by 
the same steamer. 
the blue Pacific. 
in the island on shore. 


This gives twelve delightful days on 
The remaining eight days are passed 


Another side trip from Honolulu may be made on 
either the Manoa or Lurline to the port of Kahului, island 
of Maui, from which port one may visit Iao Valley, or 
the extinct crater, Haleakala. 

The trip to Iao Valley may be taken by automobile. 
The trip to the summit of Haleakala (over 10,000 feet in 
height) is made by rail, automobile and horseback. The 
trip is made in the evening, so as to witness the sunrise, 
which is unexcelled in gorgeousness anywhere. 
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